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...- THE NEW... 


STANDARD HISTORY 


SS 
‘THE WOOLFALL COMPANY have 


pleasure in announcing for publication 
early in July, the first volume of their elabo- 
rately illustrated work, 


THE PEOPLE’S STANDARD HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The work is a complete and graphically written History 
of the United States and enriched, at a cost of nearly fifty 
thousand dollars, by a high standard of pictorial art. 

The Standard History is the monumental work of Ed- 
ward S. Ellis, M. A., the well-known author, who has for 
many years been engaged on the Standard History and 
has, unquestionably, made it 


THE GREAT LITERARY ACHIEVEMENT 


of his life. The work has also had the benefit of pains- 
taking literary revision and historical verification by other 
skilled writers, whose labors have enriched the History in 
its literary preparation. The People’s Standard History is 


A LIBRARY IN ITSELF 


replete as it is with every important fact and enchaining 
incident likely to-interest not only the general reader but 
also every student and teacher. The Standard History is 
also published in monthly parts, of which there will be 
thirty, and issued at the rate of two parts a month, at fifty 
cents a part, printed on the finest woodcut paper, from 
type penned cast for it, ona full and open page, in the 
best style of the printer’s art. The work will contain 
about one thousand 


ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


including thirty-five original photogravures and colored 
illustrations, specially prepared for it by upward of twenty 
of the leading American artists, also portraits and maps. 
Specimen pages, showing the size of the printed page, 
letter-press, the artistic character of the illustrations, 
together with the quality of the paper upon which the 
work is printed, sent on application. Sold only by 
subscription. Agents wanted. ‘ 


THE WOOLFALL COPIPANY, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON ALL COLLATERALS; 


A TALE OF THE TIMES. 
MINNIE LAWSON. 


In her new novel, taking as an incentive the craftily 
worded temptations of the money loaners’ advertise 
ments, Miss Lawson has entered upon a vigorous crusade 
against heartless and lawless usury. There is a photo» 
graphic accuracy in the characterization that is almost 
startling, and the fidelity to life and nature is maintained 
both in the dialogue ond in the incident with which the 
novel is replete. The k makes charmingly interest’ 
ing, suggestive and very pathetic reading. For sale at all 
booksellers, price 25 cts., or by mail from the EXCEL 
SIOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 128 Buhl Block; 
Detroit, Mich, 


Chatterbox... 


EVERY MONTH full of exciting stories of 
Adventure and Romance, Instructive ‘ Works 
¢ — Historical Tid-bits, Picture Puz- 
zles an 


SUPERB TINTOGRAPH 


IN FOURTEEN COLORS. 


50c. a Year. 5c. a Copy. All Newsdealers. 


To introduce will send 3 months on trial for 
only 10 Cents, stamps or silver. 


AGENTS WANTED..... 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
196 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 











Here are the amounts of money spent 
in di:ferent cities of this country upon 
the libraries, which are maintained for 
the public benefit: 

‘Public 
Population Library 
City. in 1890. Income. 


Springfield, Mass..........++ 44,179 $25,000 
Boston, Mass. ..+++.-++++--++ 448,477 170,000 
Peoria, Ill 15,000 
Minneapolis, Minn é 55,000 
Worcester, Mass......---++-+ 5 28,360 
Hartford, Conn 3 15,000 
Newark, N, J 5 41,000 
Lowell, Mass 14,638 
Toledo, O 
Omaha, Neb 
Provideace, R. I 
Detroit, Mich 
Cincinati, O 
San Francisco, Cal 
Milwaukee, Wis..... eccose - 
Chicago, Ill 
St. Louis, Mo 
Baltimore, Md 
Cleveland, O 
New York...... coccccccccces 1,515,301 

* a 

It is estimated that it takes from eight 
to nine minutes to secure any one of the 
630,000 volumes in the Boston Public 
Library. 

* » 

A woman in a Western mining town 
is reported to be making a small for- 
tune renting out a copy of Current Lit- 
erature at ‘5 cents a read.” 

* * 


Public Libraries is the name of a new 
monthly magazine published in Chi- 
cago, in the interest of the library pro- 
fession. The editor is M. E. Ahern. 


* *” 


The first purchase of a collection of 
books by the consolidated Astor-Tilden- 
Lenox libraries has just been reported. 
It consists of over 3,700 volumes re- 
lating to American history and gene- 
alogy. Next to that of the Historical 
Society of New York City, this is the 
most complete collection of its kind 
in this country. 

* * 


The Royal Library at Tehgran, 
Persia, is filled with priceless manu- 
scripts. The writing of the late Shah’s 
most famous caligrapher, Mir, is 
valued at two tumaris a line, at which 
rate the contents of the library must be 
worth many millions of dollars. 

” * 


The office of librarian is, as a rule, a 
well paid one, the salaries ranging from 
$750 a year to $2,000. There is in 
Albany a technical school for the in- 
struction of librarians. It is presided 
over by Miss Mary S. Cutler. It was 
originated by Mr. Melville Dewey, of 
Columbia College, in 1887. Teachers 
and pupils are in the habit of visiting 
the libraries of different parts of the 
country, and become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all the workings of more 
representative places. The course is 
for two years, and most of the students 
are college graduates. 

* . 


The collection of paintings and en- 
gravings possessed by the National 
Library in Paris, was begun by Michel 
de Marolles, a scholar, who amassed 
143,000 specimens. The collection has 
increased until it now owns 2,500,000 
pieces. From eight to 'ten thousand 
engravings are received annually, and 
added to these treasures. It is estimated 
that the general catalogue of the Na- 
tional Library in Paris, when com- 
pleted, will consist of 80 volumes, 
quarto, of 800 pages each, with two 
columns to the page. 

» os 





Hopkinson Smith’s 
Great Story 
TOM GROGAN. 


Price, $1.50. 


A stirring, thrilling, dramatic story. — Jail 
and Express, New York. 


A compact work, well constructed, and 
admirably finished.— Mew York Tribune. 


It is a story of to-day, unusual in power and 
scope. It combines realism and romance, 
pathos and politics wonderfully.— Boston 
Advertiser. 





PIRATE GOLD. 


A Novel. By F. J. Stimson (‘‘J. S. of 
Dale”). 16mo, $1.25. 


A story of Boston in the middle of this 
century. It is not an historical novel, but re- 
produces with great fidelity and charm the 
social atmosphere of the place and time. The 
season will bring few brighter and more reliable 
novels. 


THE LIFE OF NANCY. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 16mo, $1.25 





Miss Jewett’s art is of that perfect sort which 
leaves the reader with a sense of complete satis- 
faction, at the same time that it defies descrip- 
tion by its very simplicity. — Brooklyn Eagle. 





THE PARSON’S PROXY 


A Novel. By KATE W. HAMILTON, author 
of ‘‘ Rachel’s Share of the Road.” 16mo, 


$1.25. 


A vigorous, readable novel of the Southern 
mountain region. The hero is a rough native 
who injures the parson, atones for his wrong by 
taking the parson’s place, and makes a supreme 
sacrifice on his behalf. There is much in the 
story to engage the reader’s interest and 
admiration. 


A SINGULAR LIFE. 

The greatest Novel yet written by Exiza- 
BETH STUART PHELPS. Fifteenth Thou- 
sand. 16mo, $1.25. : 





No American novel since “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” has approached “A Singular Life.” — 
LILIAN WHITING, in Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


The descriptive passages are lucid and 
powerful, and the play of humor is delightful. 
. . . This very readable story is fresh, bright, 
graphic, deeply pathetic, eloquent, powerful. — 
New York Times. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co, 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
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A BIT UF HALIFAX AND HARBOR, NOVA SCOTIA. 






rm SULTRY day 
4 in the 
Metro- 
polis is 
responsi- 
ble for 
many 
things. It 
puts all 
“ec: sorts of 
muta- 
tious longings into 
impressionable. peo- 
ple, and some turn to 
drink while others 
turn to suicide; but 
I have found that 
they who can do so 
generally run away. 
= Johanna and I were 
rr plainly under its in- 
fluence that hot day 
of early June. She had concluded that 
she had no ability, that she never would 
amount to anything, and I not only 
agreed with her but suggested pictur- 
esque and speedy ways of a double sui- 
cide. We had walked among, and sat 
and looked at the inevitable brown stone 
rows of houses until they seemed to rise 
up and taunt us into revolt. 

“Johanna,” I said suddenly, “If I 
don’t get to see some trees and running 
water I shall go mad. All these ugly, 
pushing people and these houses and—” 

“Let’s go to the Park,” said Johanna, 
soothingly. 

“Let’s go io Halifax,” I responded, 
disgustedly, and then I sprang to my 
feet and laughed at the prospect. “Why 
not?” I continued, “Why not go to Hal- 
ifax, to Nova Scotia, to the Maritime 
Provinces, sure enough?” The idea 
was inspiration! 

Johanna looked dazed. 

So it came to pass that with sketch- 
book and writing tablet equipped, and 
a buoyant belief in the possibilities of 
the unknown land, we began our pil- 
grimage. A night on the luxurious 
steamer, “Puritan,” up the Sound 
stretching like a mystic aisle between its 
myriad lighted shores, a matutinal ride 
by rail through the dainty birch forests 
of Massachusetts and we arrive in Bos- 
ton in time for breakfast on the good 
ship “Halifax,” of the Plant line, which 
is to bear us on our voyage. The next 
afternoon we approach Halifax, rising 
like a tiara from the ocean, its signet 
being the citadel rising out of its crown, 
overlooking and protecting the city 
which nestles below it and the sea which 
surrounds it. We remained on the 
ship, lea~ing its points of interest to be 
visited on our return stop at Halifax. 

* 








Through the Northumberland and 
Straits of Canso which we traverse in 
going to Cape Breton and Prince Ed- 


ward Island is a maze of scenes that be- 
long to tradition and history and story. 

Upon our return to Halifax there was 
an embarrassment of entertainment of- 
fered us. We could run down to Grand 
Pré and visit the land of Evangeline; 
we could take a jaunt to Monc- 
ton to see the wonderful surf 
that is so strong and impetuous that itis 
called The Boar; we could take:a sail 
or visit the dry docks or the ports, and 
there were fifty miles of bicycling roads 
but we wanted to see the heathered 
slopes and the forest primeval, so we 


“Of Evangeline, and many things,” I 
said, dreamily, as I watched the reced- 
ing light from the Citadel, ‘‘and I shall 
come back to spend my vacation here. 
I shall bring a copy of Evangeline and 
read it in the meadows at Grand Pré. 
I shall interview some of those Mic 
Mac Indians and some of those rugged 
fisher-folk who have the look of the sea 
on their faces; I shall loiter by the 
wooded beaches and find the haunts of 
the Acadians; I shall learn the vernac- 
ular of the Tommy Atkins and the 


Jack Tars.” 
* * 


The summer carnival will take place 
the last three days in July and will 
doubtless be a gala féte. Extensive 
preparations are in progress for enter- 
taining visitors. There will be boat 
and bicycle races, tennis tournaments 
and sham battles by sea and land, and 
the Flying Squadron of the British 
Navy comprising seven or eight of the 
largest vessels in the world will afford 
interest and divertisement. 

A new steamer, “La Grande 
Duchesse,” will be put on in honor of 
the carnival, July 15, to ply between 
Boston and Halifax. 

* * 


Halifax is rich in possibilities for the 
tourist, the artist, the writer, the health 
seeker. It possesses the tradition of 
aristocracy, the unchangeable beauty of 











VIEW OF HARBOR, CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


drove out to Mt. St. Vincent where the 
Sisters of Charity have a fine convent 
overlooking the magnificent confines of 
Bedford Basin. In this basin, it is said, 
all the warships in the world could be 
gathered and defended. From _ the 
cloistered silence an “Ave Maria” rang 
out; from the windows_we could see 
the warships lying at anchor; a throb- 
bing engine pulsed along the beach and 
a wide interpretation of life in all its 
differentiation lay around us. 

It was almost sunset when we climbed 
tip Citadel Hill. Soldiers off duty were 
on the streets and, together with the 
sentries on guard, made brilliant bits of 
color against the greensward and sky. 

The view from the Citadel unfolds a 
wonderful panorama, the arms of the 
sea stretch around the city and continue 
a limpid line along the forest way where 
peaceful farms begin. The Citadel is 
ever watchful. As we sailed away it was 
near midnight, and a red sentinel light 
from the Citadel hung high over the 
twinkling lights of the city and harbor, 
a beacon evidence that Her Majesty’s 
soldiers were guarding the sleeping 
town and sending out search rays of 
apprehensive inspection over the peace- 
ful travellers of her waters. 

Johanna sighed. “Of what are you 
thinking?” she asked. 


location and environment, the varying 
delights of woodland and oceanic alli- 
ance in scenic splendor, the brilliancy 
of naval and military pomp and the 
dignity of court usage and an established 
society preserved from the days when 
the Duke of Kent, father of Queen 
Victoria, lived in its environs and built 
the still picturesque and royal residence, 
The Prince’s Lodge. 


REGINA ARMSTRONG HILLIARD. 
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COMING FROM THE FIELDS 


From the painting by Debat Ponson. From the July number of Romance 








Courtesy of the Woolfall Pub. Co. Copyright, 1895, by the Woolfall Pub. Co. 
SIGNING THE CONTRACT ON THE MAYFLOWER 


From the People’s Standard History of the United States 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

















IZAAK WALTON’S HOUSE IN FLEET STREET 


Courtesy of Peterson's Magazine 





FROM THE ALTO RELIEVO OF ST. GAUDENS IN THE 
MARQUAND CHAPEL 

From The Life of James McCosh. Copyright, 1896, by 

Charles Scribner's Sons 














H. C. BUNNER 


From July Romance 
» 
Mie? 


Courtesy of the Woolfall Pub. Co. 
THE SETTLEMENT OF RHODE ISLAND 

















Copyright, 1895, by the Woolfall Pub, Co. 


From the People’s Standard History of the United States by Edward S. Ellis, M. A. 
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GATHERING THE SUGAR CANE 


From the July number of Romance 
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Courtesy of the Publishers SNOW SCENE IN THE MOUNTAINS 


From The Land of Suns”;'~e 
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HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS, AUTHOR 





From July Romance 


MRS. WINIFRED JOHNES 
Author of Memoirs of a Little Girl 


Courtesy of the Transatlantic Pub. Co. 














ANDREW D. WHITE 
JEANNE D’ARC 


Author of The Conflict of Religion and Science 
From the statue by Princess Marie of Orleans. Frontispiece of 


Courtesy of D. Appleton & Co. . ’ 
i — 4 Mrs. Oliphant’s Jeanne ad’ Are 





Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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‘Thave veotnnal me a poste of other men flowers, and nothing but the thread that binds them ts mine own.’’—Montaigne- JULY, , 1896 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
After Death—the Biographer: 


Two terrors make the thought of death unbear- 
able to a great author—his biographer and his liter- 
ary executor. Both zealously put forth much that 
should never survive the author. Hugo’s literary 
executors have issued a library of posthumous 
works, searching his waste-basket, reviving juvenile 
work that charity should gently asphyxiate, trans- 
lating his old blotters, vainly trying to galvanize 
into life and literary immortality the very sawdust 
and chips of his genius. The fame of Stevenson, 
which can well rest upon his work as he left it, is 
imperilled by the publication of shreds and tag-ends 
of memories and of half-finished outlines and 
sketches which do not represent him. The courage 
of the sister of Alfred de Musset deserves praise. 
She refuses to permit works unfinished at his death 
to be published, and she bravely denies the right 
of the public to regale itself on his correspondence 
with George Sand, to feed like vultures on a dead 
sentiment. 

The past few years have afforded many instances 
of authors of high literary repute offered as sacri- 
fices on the altar of sensation and public curiosity 
by the key-hole revelations of their biographers. 
The question naturally rising from these instances 
is, to what extent the life of an author, his note- 
books, his private conversations, his letters and 
posthumous manuscripts belong to the public, and 
to what degree a writer’s private life and character- 
istics should be considered by the critic. 

The public life of a man belongs to the public, to 
discuss and analyze in whatever way they desire. 
His public acts and speeches must to a degree 
modify the life of every man around him, like the 
widening circles caused by a stone cast into a lake. 
But the law-abiding life of man within his own 
four walls is his own, and it is only by his permission 
that it should become known to us. What passes 
there is understood to be under the seal of friendly 
confidence, as are also his letters and other com- 
munications. As to the literary remains of authors, 
it is thoroughly unjust to print what perhaps are 
merely rough outlines, hasty notes, incompleted 
sketches which do not represent the author. Unless 
he gives special permission, the papers should be 
considered unwritten. His reputation which he has 
seen perhaps slowly and carefully rise into promi- 
nence before him, was the monument that society 
rears as a tribute to his genius, and the monument 
is his after death as fully and completely as in life. 
If he directs his posthumous papers to be made 
public, he thus stamps them with his approval and 
indorsement and he puts them open -before the 
public for its verdict. He risks his reputation 
exactly as he might were he living. 

’ In general, in reviewing the work of an author 
his personal character is not to be considered; it is 
the book that is to be criticized, not the writer. But 


where the work is not one of imagination pure and 
simple, the writer and his life must furnish the evi- 
dence of his ability and his veracity. The novel 
usually is a work of the imagination, and, as such, 
it should be judged entirely on internal evidences. 
Whether or not Dickens was in private life con- 
ceited, vulgar, and unsympathetic, does not affect 
his works. We can judge George Eliot’s novels 
without acting as moral censors over her conduct. 
But where a novel is presented as a realistic picture 
of life in some country unknown to us, it loses 
part of its imaginative element and becomes by that 
amount a work of history. 

The value of a realistic study of Japanese life is 
its truth. It is important to us to know whether 
the author’s views are taken from personal observa- 
tion or merely incubated by cyclopzdias and works 
of travel. “Baedeker” is a frequent collaborator 
with the novelist, yet this aid is not so true to the 
spirit of the country as a traveller or resident. If 
the study is strongly in favor either of aristocrat or 
people, the author’s position may fairly be inquired 
into. Was it one that would prejudice him? has he 
seen either side thoroughly or both sides super- 
ficially? can we trust his impressions? is he bigoted 
and narrow in his religious views? 

As the work goes farther from the imaginative 
and becomes more clearly one of fact and reality, 
it is our privilege and duty to demand all necessary 
proofs from the life of the author to show his ability 
to throw light upon the question on which he writes. 
Our whole knowledge of parts of interior Africa 
rests on the word of StanJey, Livingston, and two or 
three others. The general reader who has neither 
time nor opportunity to verify the history of Egypt, 
pins his whole faith to Rawlinson, Ebers, and a 
small band of specialists of whose honesty, truth, 
insight and liberality he must be satisfied. But 
neither reader nor biographer has a right to sit as 
Boswell at the family hearth of any writer. Qur 
interest in the hard, strong, direct philosophy of 
Carlyle should not be biased and prejudiced by 
cruel biographic revelations of his marital infe- 
licities and crankiness. This was a phase that did 
not affect his power to measure Frederick the Great 
or Cromwell, or to analyze the French Revolution. 
If, however, they did affect the work, then the public 
might demand, to know them, as with the evidence 
must go the guarantee of its value; but not to aid the 
biographer in peddling family skeletons. 

Sometimes when a life work is thus cruelly anni- 
hilated, the result of years of faithful labor ruthlessly 
swept into oblivion, and the careless word of a 
moment or the passion of a second magnified 
to seem representative of his whole life-—when 
Death has set the seal of silence forever on the lips 
of the accused, so that he is powerless to answer to 
the charges that rob him of his name; then it is with 
makes man, but the Devil sends biographers.” 
righteous indignation one is tempted to cry out, “God 











IN THE MUSIC-ROOM: 








THERON WARE’S DEGENERATION 





By HAROLD FREDERIC 





[A selected reading from The Damnation of Theron Ware. 
By Harold Frederic. (Published by Stone & Kimball.) The 
novel of the year is undoubtedly this story of the fall of the 
Rev. Theron Ware,— damnation is rather too strong a word, 
degeneration would better suit his case. He was a young 
Methodist minister who knew nothing about the world; he 
aspired to lead to a higher life ; he had never had more than 
a bowing acquaintance with human sin; he had been morally 
upright because his untempted egotism made the path of 
conventional respectability the natural one, the praiseworthy 
course. He was pastor in the little town of Octavius, the re- 
ligious and social life of which is described with a sympa- 
thetic touch and a carefulness in detail. He meets Celia 
Madden, a wealthy young Roman Catholic, of bright, active 
mind, and strange ideas and theories of life. She is a devo- 
tee of the Greek philosophy with all its sensuous associa- 
tions. She is a strange combination ; the reader sees the pro- 
cession of her actions but it is difficult to gauge her character 
or to understand her motives. 

Ware has been invited by her to her music-room and after 
listening to her playing, his degeneration commences. It is 
more than a commencement, it is a collapse: like the deacon’s 
one-hoss shay, he goes to pieces all at once. Well-drawn 
characters in the story, though not in all cases probable 
for there are loose threads not explained, are Father Forbes, a 
priest and associate of Celia’s ; the Soulsbys, professional debt 
raisers in the church and revivalists with records; Brother 
Goiringe, a kindly, shrewd member of the church ; Dr Leds- 
mar, a cynical naturalist ; Celia’s brother and Ware’s colorless 
wife. The book is likely to stir up opposition in the religious 
camps, and the double réle of two preachers both degenerates 
is of questionable artistic taste.] 


Theron Ware looked about him with frankly 
undisguised astonishment. 

The room in which he found himself was so dark 
at first that it yielded little to the eye, and that little 
seemed altogether beyond his comprehension. His 
gaze helplessly followed Celia and her candle about 
as she busied herself in the work of illumination. 
When she had finished, and pinched out the taper, 
there were seven lights in the apartment—lights 
beaming softly through half-opaque alternating 
rectangles of blue and yellow glass. They must be 
set in some sort of lanterns around against the wall, 
he thought, but the shape of these he could hardly 
make out. 

Gradually his sight adapted itself to this subdued 
light, and he began to see other things. These 
queer lamps were placed, apparently, so as to shed a 
special radiance upon some statues which stood in 
the corners of the chamber, and upon some pictures 
which were imbedded in the walls. Theron noted 
that the statues, the marble of which lost its aggres- 
sive whiteness under the tinted lights, were mostly 
of naked men and women; the pictures, four or five 
in number, were all variations of a single theme,— 
the Virgin Mary and the Child. 

A less untutored vision than his would have 
caught more swiftly the scheme of color and line 
in which these works of art bore their share. The 
walls of the room were in part flat upright wooden 
columns, terminating above in simple capitals, and 
they were all painted in pale amber and straw and 
primrose hues, irregularly wavering here and there 


toward suggestions of white. Between these pilas- 
ters were broader panels of stamped leather, in 
gently varying shades of peacock blue. These con- 
trasted colors vaguely interwove and mingled in 
what he could see of the shadowed ceiling far above. 
They were repeated in the draperies and huge 
cushions and pillows of the low, wide divan which 
ran about three sides of the room. Even the floor, 
where it revealed itself among the scattered rugs, 
was laid in a mosaic pattern of matched woods, 
which, like the rugs, gave back these same shifting 
blues and uncertain yellows. 

The fourth side of the apartment was broken in 
outline at one end by the door through which they 
had entered, and at the other bya broad, square open- 
ing, hung with looped-back curtains of a thin silken 
stuff. Between the two apertures rose against the 
wall what Theron took at first glance to be an altar. 
There were pyramidal rows of tall candles here on 
either side, each masked with a little silken hood; 
below, in the centre, a shelf-like projection sup- 
ported what seemed a massive, carved casket, and 
in the beautiful intricacies of this, and the receding 
canopy of delicate ornamentation which depended 
above it, the dominant color was white, deepening 
away in its shadows, by tenderly minute gradations, 
to the tints which ruled the rest of the room. 

Celia lighted some of the high, thick tapers in 
these candelabra, and opened the top of the casket. 
Theron saw with surprise that she had uncovered 
the keyboard of a piano. He viewed with much 
greater amazement her next proceeding,—which 
was to put a cigarette between her lips, and, bending 
over one of the candles with it for an instant, turn 
to him with a filmy, opalescent veil of smoke above 
her head. 

“Make yourself comfortable anywhere,” she said 
with a gesture which comprehended all the divans 
and pillows in the place. “Will you smoke?” 

“T have never tried since I was a little boy,” said 
Theron, “but I think I could. If you don’t mind, 
I should like to see.” 

Lounging at his ease on the oriental couch, 
Theron experimented cautiously with the unac- 
customed tobacco, and looked at Celia with what he 
felt to be the confident quiet of a man of the world. 
She had thrown aside her hat, and in doing so had 
half released some of the heavy strands of hair coiled 
at the back of her head. His glance instinctively 
rested upon this wonderful hair of hers. There was 
no mistaking the sudden fascination its disorder had 
for his eye. 

“Your hair is very beautiful,” said Theron, in the 
calm tone of a connoisseur. 

“T like it myself,” Celia adniitted, and blew a 
little smoke-ring toward him. “I’ve made this whole 
room to match it. The colors, I mean,” she 
explained, in deference to his uplifted brows. 
“Between us, we make up what Whistler would call 
a symphony. That reminds me—I was going to 
play for you. Let me finish the cigarette first.” 

Theron felt grateful for her reticence about the 
fact that he had laid aside his own. “I have never 
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seen a room at all like this,” he remarked. “You 
are right; it does fit you perfectly.” 
She nodded her sense of his appreciation. “It is 
what I like,” she said. “It expresses me. I will 


not have anything about me—or anybody either— 
that I don’t like. I suppose if an old Greek could 
see it, it would make him sick, but it represents what 
I mean by being a Greek. It is as near as an I[rish- 
man can get to it.” 

“IT remember your puzzling me by saying that you 
were a Greek.” 

Celia laughed and tossed the cigarette-end away. 
“T’d puzzle you more, I’m afraid, if I tried to explain 
to you what I really meant by it. I divide people up 
into two classes, you know,—Gréeks and Jews. 
Once you get hold of that principle, all other 
divisions and classifications, such as by race or lan- 
guage or nationality, seem pure foolishness. It is 
the only true division there is. It is just as true 
among negroes or wild Indians who never heard 
of Greece or Jerusalem, as it is among white folks. 
That is the beauty of it. It works everywhere, 
always.” 

“Try it on me,” urged Theron, with a twinkling 
eye. “Which am I?” 

“Both,” said the girl, with a merry nod of the head. 
“But now I'll play. I told you you were to hear 
Chopin. I prescribe him for you. He is the Greek- 
iest of the Greeks. There was a nation where all the 
people were artists, where everybody was an intel- 
lectual aristocrat, where the Philistine was as 
unknown, as extinct, as the dodo. Chopin might 
have written his music for them!” 

The Rev. Mr. Ware was sitting up, a minute after- 
wards, in a ferment.of awakened consciousness that 
he had never heard the piano played before. After 
a little, he noiselessly rearranged the cushions, and 
settled himself again in a recumbent posture. It 
was beyond his strength to follow that first impulse, 
and keep his mind abreast with what his ears took in. 
He sighed and lay back and surrendered his senses 
to the mere unthinking charm of it all. 

It was the Fourth Prelude that was singing in the 
air about him,—a simple, plaintive strain wandering 
at will over a surface of steady rhythmic movement 
underneath, always creeping upward through mys- 
teries of sweetness, always sinking again in cadences 
of semi-tones. With only a moment’s pause, there 
came the Seventh Waltz,—a rich, bold confusion 
which yet was not confused. Theron’s ears dwelt 
with eager delight upon the chasing medley of swift, 
tinkling sounds, but it left his thoughts free. 

From where he reclined, he turned his head to 
scrutinize, one by one, the statues in the corners. 
No doubt they were beautiful,—for this was a depart- 
ment in which he was all humanity,—and one of 
them, the figure of a broad-browed, stately, though 
thick-waisted woman, bending slightly forward and 
with both arms broken off, was decently robed from 
the hips downward. The others were not robed at 
all. Theron stared at them with the erratic, rippling 
jangle of the waltz in his ears, and felt that he pos- 
sessed a new and disturbing conception of what 
female emancipation meant in these later days. 
Roving along the wall, his glance rested again 
upon the largest of the Virgin pictures,—a full- 
length figure in sweeping draperies, its radiant, 
aureoled head upturned in rapt adoration, its feet 
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resting on a crescent moon which shone forth in 
bluish silver through festooned clouds of cherubs. 
The incongruity between the unshamed statues and 
this serene incarnation of holy womanhood jarred 
upon him for the instant. Then his mind: went to 
the piano. 

Without a break the waltz had slowed and ex- 
panded into a passage of what might be church 
music, an exquisitely modulated and gently solemn 
chant, through which a soft, lingering song roved 
capriciously, forcing the listener to wonder where it 
was coming out, even while it caressed and soothed 
to repose. 

He looked from the Madonna to Celia. Beyond 
the carelessly drooping braids and coils of hair 
which blazed between the candles, he could see the 
outline of her brow and cheek, the noble contour of 
her lifted chin and full, modelled throat, all pink as 
the most delicate rose leaf is pink, against the cool 
lights of the altar-like wall. The sight convicted 
him in the court of his own soul as a prurient and 
mean-minded rustic. In the presence of such a face, 
of such music, there ceased to be any such thing as 
nudity, and statues no more needed clothes than did 
those slow, deep, magnificent chords which came 
now, gravely accumulating their spell upon him. 

“It is all singing!” the player called out to him 
over her shoulder, in a minute of rest. “That is 
what Chopin does,—he sings!” 

She began, with an effect of thinking of some- 
thing else, the Sixth Nocturne, and Theron at first 
thought she was not playing anything in particular, 
so deliberately, haltingly, did the chain of charm 
unwind itself into sequence. Then it came closer 
to him than the others had done. The dreamy, 
wistful, meditative beauty of it all at once oppressed 
and inspired him. He saw Celia’s shoulders sway 
under the impulse of the rubato license,—the privi- 
lege to invest each measure with the stress of the 
whole, to loiter, to weep, to run and laugh at will,— 
and the music she made spoke to him as with a 
human voice. There was the wooing sense of roses 
and moonlight, of perfumes, white skins, alluring 
languorous eyes, and then— 

“You know this part, of course,” he heard her say. 

On the instant they had stepped from the dark, 
scented, starlit garden, where the nightingale 
sang, into a great cathedral. A sombre and lofty 
anthem arose, and filled the place with the splendor 
of such dignified pomp oi harmony and such sug- 
gestions of measureless choral power and authority 
that Theron sat abruptly up, then was drawn resist- 
lessly to his feet. He stood motionless in the 
strange room, feeling most of all that one should 
kneel to hear such music. 

“This you'll know, too,—the funeral march from 
the Second Sonata,” she was saying, before he real- 
ized that the end of the other had come. He sank 
upon the divan again, bending forward and clasping 
his hands tight around his knees. His heart beat 
furiously as he listened to the weird, medizval pro- 
cessional, with its wild, clashing chords held down 
in the bondage of an orderly sadness. There was 
a propelling motion in the thing—a sense of being 
borne bodily along—which affected him like dizzi- 
ness. He breathed hard through the robust por- 
tions of stern, vigorous noise, and rocked himself to 
and fro when, as rosy morn breaks upon a storm- 
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swept night, the drums are silenced for the sweet, 
comforting strain of solitary melody. The clanging 
minor harmonies into which the march relapses 
came to their abrupt end. Theron rose once more, 
and moved with a hesitating step to the piano. 

“T want to rest a little,” he said, with his hand on 
her shoulder. 

“Whew! so do I,” exclaimed Celia, letting her 
hands fall with an exaggerated gesture of weariness: 
“The sonatas take it out of one! They are hideously 
difficult, you know. They are rarely played.” 

“T didn’t know,” remarked Theron. She seemed 
not to mind his hand upon her shoulder, and he kept 
it there. “I didn’t know anything about music at 
all. What I do know now is that—that this evening 
is an event in my life.” 

She looked up at him and smiled. He read un- 
suspected tenderness and tolerance of friendship in 
the depths of her eyes, which emboldened him to stir 
the fingers of that audacious hand in a lingering, 
caressing trill upon her shoulder. The movement 
was of the faintest, but having ventured it, he drew 
his hand abruptly away. 

“You are getting on,” she said to him. Thefe was 
an enigmatic twinkle in her smile. “We are Hellen- 
izing you at a great rate.” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike her. She 
shifted her eyes toward vacancy with a swift, 
abstracted glance, reflected for a moment, then let 
a sparkling half-wink and the dimpling beginnings 
of an almost roguish smile mark her assent to the 
conceit, whatever it might be. 

“I will be with you in a moment,” he heard her 
say; and while the words were still in his ears she 
had risen and passed out of sight through the broad, 
open doorway to the right. The looped curtains fell 
together behind her. Presently a mellow light spread 
over their delicately translucent surface,—a creamy, 
undulating radiance which gave the effect of moving 
about among the myriad folds of the silk. 

Theron gazed at these curtains for a little, then 
straightened his shoulders with a gesture of decision, 
and, turning on his heel, went over and examined 
the statues in the further corners minutely. 

“If you would like some more, I will play you the 
Berceuse now.” , 

Her voice came to him with a delicious shock. 
He wheeled round and beheld her standing at the 
piano, with one hand resting, palm upward, on the 
keys. She was facing him. Her tall form was 
robed now in some shapeless, clinging drapery, lus- 
trous and creamy and exquisitely soft, like the cur- 
tains. The wonderful hair hung free and luxuriant 
about her neck and shoulders, and glowed with an 
intensity of fiery color which made all the other hues 
of the room pale and vague. A fillet of faint sky-like 
blue drew a gracious span through the flame of red 
above her temples, and from this there rose the 
gleam of jewels. Her head inclined gently, gravely, 
toward him,—with the posture of that armless 
woman in marble he had been studying,—and her 
brown eyes, regarding him from the shadows, 
emitted light. 

“ It is a lullaby,—the only one he wrote,” she 
said, as Theron, pale-faced and with tightened lips, 
approached her. “No—you mustn’t stand there,” 
she added, sinking into the seat before the instru- 
ment; “go back and sit where you were.” 


a 
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The most perfect of lullabies, with its swaying 
abandonment to cooing rhythm, ever and again 
tising in ripples to the point of insisting on some- 
thing, one knows not what, and then rocking, melt- 
ing away once more, passed, so to speak, over 
Theron’s head. He leaned back upon the cushions, 
and watched the white, rounded forearm which the 
falling folds of this strange, statue-like drapery 
made bare. 

There was more that appealed to his mood in the 
Third Ballade. It seemed to him that there were 
words going along with it-—incoherent and impul- 
sive yet very earnest words, appealing to him in 
strenuous argument and persuasion. Each time he 
almost knew what they said, and strained after their 
meaning with a passionate desire, and then there 
would come a kind of cuckoo call, and everything 
would swing dancing off again into a mockery of 
inconsequence. 

Upon the silence there fell the pure, liquid, mellif- 
luous melody of a soft-throated woman singing 
to her lover. 

“It is like Heine,—simply a love-poem,” said the 
girl, over her shoulder. 

Theron followed now with all his senses, as she 
carried the Ninth Nocturne onward. The stormy 
passage, which she banged finely forth, was in truth 
a lovers’ quarrel; and then the mild, placid flow of 
sweet harmonies into which the furore sank, dying 
languorously away upon a silence allalive with tender 
memories of sound,—-was that not also a part of 
love? 

They sat motionless through a minute,—the man 
on the divan, the girl at the piano,—and Theron 
listened for what he felt must be the audible thump- 
ing of his heart. 

Then, throwing back her head, with upturned 
face, Celia began what she had withheld for the last, 
—the Sixteenth Mazurka. This strange foreign 
thing she played with her eyes closed, her head tilted 
obliquely so that Theron could see the rose-tinted, 
beautiful countenance, framed as if asleep in the 
billowing luxuriance of unloosed auburn hair. He 
fancied her beholding visions as she wrought the 
music,—visions full of barbaric color and romantic 
forms. As his mind swam along with the gliding, 
tricksy phantom of a tune, it seemed as if he too 
could see these visions,—as if he gazed at them 
through her eyes. 

It could not be helped. He lifted himself noise- 
lessly to his feet, and stole with caution toward her. 
He would hear the rest of this weird, voluptuous 
fantasy standing thus, so close behind her that he 
could look down upon her full, uplifted face,—so 
close that, if she moved, that glowing nimbus of hair 
would touch him. 

There had been some curious and awkward 
pauses in this last piece, which Theron, by some side 
cerebration, had put down to her not watching what 
her fingers did. There came another of these 
pauses now,—an odd, unaccountable halt in what 
seemed the middle of everything. He stared 
intently down upon her statuesque, dreaming face 
during the hush, and caught his breath as he waited. 
There fell at last a few faltering ascending notes, 
making a half-finished strain, and then again there 
was silence. 

Celiq opened her eyes, and poured a direct, deep 
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gaze into the face above hers. Its pale lips were 
parted in suspense, and the color had faded from its 
cheeks. 

“That is the end,” she said, and, with a turn of her 
lithe body, stood swiftly up, even while the echoes 
of the broken melody seemed panting in the air 
about her for completion. 

Theron put his hands to his face, and pressed 
them tightly against his eyes and brow for an instant. 
Then, throwing them aside with an expansive down- 
ward sweep ot the arms, and holding them clenched, 
he returned Celia’s glance. It was as if he had never 
looked into a woman’s eyes before. 

“It can’t be the end!” he heard himself saying, 
in a low voice charged with deep significance. He 
held her gaze in the grasp of his implacable tenacity. 
There was a trouble about breathing, and the mosaic 
floor seemed to stir under his feet. He clung de- 
fiantly to the one idea of not releasing her eyes. 

‘How could it be the end?” he demanded, lifting 
an uncertain hand to his breast as he spoke, and 
spreading it there as if to control the tumultuous 
fluttering of his heart. “Things don’t end that 
way!” 

A sharp, blinding spasm of giddiness closed upon 
and shook him while the brave words were upon his 
lips. He blinked and tottered under it, as it passed, 
and then backed humbly to his divan and sat down, 
gasping a little, and patting his hand on his heart. 
There was fright written all over his whitened face. 

“We—we forgot that I am a sick man,” he said 
feebly, answering Celia’s look of surprised inquiry 
with a forced, wan smile. “I was afraid my heart 
had gone wrong.” 

She scrutinized him for a further moment, with 
growing reassurance in her air. Then, piling up 
the pillows and cushions behind him for support, for 
all the world like a big sister again, she stepped into 
the inner room, and returned with a flagon of quaint 
shape and a tiny glass. She poured this latter full 
to the brim of a thick yellowish, aromatic liquid, and 
gave it to him to drink. 

“This Benedictine is all I happen to have,” she 
said. “Swallow it down. It will do you good.” 

Theron obeyed her. It brought tears to his eyes; 
but, upon reflection, it was grateful and warming. 
He did feel better almost immediately. A great 
wave of comfort seemed to enfold him as he settied 
himself back on the divan. For that one flashing 
instant he had thought that he was dying. He drew 
a long grateful breath of relief, and smiled his 
content. 

Celia had seated herself beside him, a little away. 
She sat with her head against the wall, and one foot 
curled under her, and almost faced him. 

“I dare say we forced the pace a little,” she re- 
marked, after a pause, looking down at the floor, 
with the puckers of a ruminating amusement play- 
ing in the corners of her mouth. “It doesn’t do for 
a man to get to be a Greek all of asudden. He must 
work along up to it gradually.” 

He remembered the music. “Oh, if I only knew 
how to tell you,” he murmured ecstatically, “what 
a revelation your playing has been to me! I had 
never imagined anything like it. I shall think of it 
‘to my dying day.” 

He began to remember as well the spirit that was 
in the air when the music ended. The details of 
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what he had felt and said rose vaguely in his mind. 
Pondering them, his eye roved past Celia’s white- 
robed figure to the broad, open doorway beyond. 
The curtains behind which she had disappeared were 
again parted and fastened back. A dim light was 
burning within, out of sight, and its faint illumina- 
tion disclosed a room filled with white marbles, 
white silks, white draperies of varying sorts, which 
shaped themselves, as he looked, into the canopy 
and trappings of an extravagantly over-sized and 
sumptuous bed. He looked away again. 

“I wish you would tell me what you really mean 
by that Greek idea of yours,” he said with the abrupt- 
ness of confusion. 

Celia did not display much enthusiasm in the tone 

of her answer. “Oh,” she said almost indifferently, 
“lots of things. Absolute freedom from morai bug- 
bears, for one thing. The recognition that beauty 
is the only thing in life that is worth while. The 
courage to kick out of one’s life everything that isn’t 
worth while; and so on.” 
_ “But,” said Theron, watching the mingled deli- 
cacy and power of the bared arm and the shapely 
grace of the hand which she had lifted to her face, 
“IT am going to get you to teach it allto me.” The 
memories began crowding in upon him now, and 
the baffling note upon which the mazurka had 
stopped short chimed like a tuning-fork in his ears. 
“T want to be a Greek myself, if you’re one. I want 
to get as close to you—to your ideal, that is, as I 
can. You open up to me a whole world that I had 
not even dreamed existed. We swore our friend- 
ship long ago, you know; and now, after to-night— 
you and the music have decided me. I am going to 
put the things out of my life that are not worth while. 
Only you must help me; you must tell me how to 
begin.” 

He looked up as he spoke, to enforce the almost 
tender entreaty of his words. The spectacle of a 
yawn, only fractionally concealed behind those 
talented fingers, chilled his soft speech, and set a 
flush over his face. He rose on the instant. 

Celia was nothing abashed at his discovery. She 
laughed gayly in confession of her fault, and held 
out her hand to let him help her disentangle her foot 
from her draperies, and get off the divan. It 
seemed to be her meaning that he should continue 
holding her hand after she was also standing. 

“You forgive me, don’t you?” she urged smilingly. 
“Chopin always first excites me, then sends me to 
sleep. You see how you sleep to-night!” 

The brown, velvety eyes rested upon him, from 
under their heavy lids, with a languorous kindliness. 
Her warm, large palm clasped his in frank liking. 

“TI don’t want to sleep at all,” Mr. Ware was im- 
pelled to say. “I want to lie awake and think about 
—about everything all over again.” 

She smiled drowsily. “And you're sure you feel 
strong enough to walk home?” 

“Yes,” he replied, with a lingering dilatory note, 
which deepened upon reflection into a sigh. “Oh, 
yes.” 

He followed her and her candle down the mag- 
nificent stairway again. She blew the light out in 
the hall, and opening the front door, stood with him 
for a silent moment on the threshold. Then they 
shook hands once more, and with a whispered good- 
night, parted. : 
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The Old Flag...H. C. Bunner...Airs from Arcady...Scribner’s 


Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
And let the heart have its say ; 
You’re man enough for a tear in your eye 
That you will not wipe away. 
You're man enough for a thrill that goes 
To your very finger-tips — 
Ay! the lump just then in your throat that rose 
Spoke more than your parted lips. 


Lift up the boy on your shoulder, high, 
And show him the faded shred — 

Those stripes would be red as the sunset sky 
If Death could have dyed them red. 


The man that bore it with Death has lain 
These twenty years and more ; — 

He died that the work should not be vain 
Of the men who bore it before. 

The man that bears it is bent and old, 
And ragged his beard and gray,— 

But look at his eye fire young and bold, 
At the tune that he hears them play. 
The old tune thunders through all the air, 
And strikes right in to the heart ; — 

If ever it calls for you, boy, be there! 
Be there, and ready to start. 

Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
Uncover the youngster’s head! 

Teach him to hold it holy and high, 
For the sake of its sacred dead. 


The King.....- Charles Lotin Hildreth...«.. Poems 


An ermine spectre on a shaking throne, 
That sits with stony eyes, unmoved and cold, 
While round about the people curse and groan ; 


An old, wan, withered shape, brow-bound with gold— 


Long live the king! 
Dark relic of the blind, benighted years, 
Last of a race defiled by shame and crime 
And stained with centuries of blood and tears, 
Abhorréd in the searching eye of time,— 
Long live the king ! 
Thine is the bitter heritage of hate ; 
Thy father’s heavy deeds are on thy head; 
They load thee down as with a leaden weight, 
They cry upon thee from the nameless dead. 
Long live the king! 
They haunt thy fevered couch in haggard dreams, 
They mock thy greatness with a secret fear ; 
They write upon the wall in fiery gleams— 
‘* Belshazzar, thou art weighed, thy doom is near!” 
Long live the king ! 
In thee the long, ancestral sin shall cease; 
What place hast thou among the sons of men? 
Pass on and give the warring nations peace ; 
The like of thee shall not be seen again. 
Long live the king! 
Pass on, thou ancient, immemorial lie ! 
Thy power is broken in thy feeble hands ; 
Behold! the long night lifts along the sky, 
The new day rises fair in many lands. 
Long live the king ! 
And lo! with clash of brass and clang of drums, 
And thunder of the world’s advancing tread, 
The heir of time, thy strong successor comes 
To pluck the crown from thy dishonored head. 
Long live the king ! 


Man! meant of God to be sole king of men, 
Whose birthright is the broad, unbarriered earth, 
Whose chariot is the plough, whose sword the pen, 
Whose crown the majesty of truth and worth — 
Long live the king ! 
Ay, man! born thrall to gold and place and pride, 
Back-bent with burdens, beaten with sharp rods, 
Self-sold to vice and fear, creed-crucified, 
Patient of power and prostrate to false gods— 
Long live the king! 
Rerisen from world-old darkness and despair, 
Fire-purified, baptized in agony ; 
Behold! this is indeed the king and heir, 
Wise, great and good, well worthy to be free ! 
Long live the king! 


To Teach Immortality... Foaquin Miller...The City Beautiful 


What if we all lay dead below; 
Lay as the grass lies, cold and dead 
In God’s own holy shroud of snow, 
With snow-white stones at foot and head, 
With all earth déad and shrouded white 
As clouds that cross the moon at night? 


What if that infidel some night 

Could then raise up and see how dead, 
How wholly dead and out of sight 

All things with snows sown foot and head 
And lost winds wailing up and down 
The emptied fields and emptied town? 


I think that grand old infidel 
Would rub his hands with fiendish glee, 
And say: ‘‘I knew it, knew it well! 
I knew that death was destiny ; 
I ate, I drank, I mocked at God, 
Then as the grass was and the sod.” 


Ah me, the grasses and the sod, 
They are my preachers. Hear them preach 
When they forget the shroud, and God 
Lifts up these blades of grass to teach 
The resurrection! Who shall say 
What infidel can speak as they ? 


The Burghers’ Battlg..... William Morris..+«++- Poems 


Thick rise the spear-shafts o’er the land 
That erst the harvest bore ; 

The sword is heavy in the hand, 
And we return no more. 

The light wind waves the Ruddy Fox, 
Our banner of the war, 

And ripples in the Running Ox, 
And we return no more. 

Across our stubble acres now 
The teams go four and four ; 

But out-worn elders guide the plough, 
And we return no more. 

And now the women heavy-eyed 
Turn through the open door 

From gazing down the highway wide, 
Where we return no more. 

The shadows of the fruited close 
Dapple the east-hall floor ; 

There lie our dogs and dream and doze, 
And we return no more. 

Down from the minster tower to-day 
Fall the soft chimes of yore 

Amidst the chattering jackdaws’ play : 
And we return no more. 
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But underneath the streets are still ; 
Noon, and:the market’s o’er! 
Back go the good wives o’er the hill ; 
For we return no more. 
What merchants to our gates shall come? 
What wise man bring us lore? 
What abbots ride away to Rome, 
Now we return no more? 


What mayor shall rule the hall we built? 
Whose scarlet sweep the floor? 

What judge shall doom the robber’s guilt, 
Now we return no more ? 

New houses in the streets shall rise 
Where builded we before, 

Of other stone wrought otherwise ; 
For we return no more. 


And crops shall cover field and hill 
Unlike what once they bore, 

And all be done without our will, 
Now we return no more. 

Look up! The arrows streak the sky, 
The horns of battle roar ; 

The long spears lower and draw nigh, 
And we return no more. 

Remember how beside the wain, 
We spoke the word of war, 

And sowed this harvest of the plain, 
And we return no more. 

Lay spears about the Ruddy Fox! 
The days of old are o’er ; 

Heave sword about the Running Ox! 
For we return no more. 


The Poor of London.-.... Hilaire Belloc..... Verses and Sonnets 


Almighty God, whose justice, like a sun 
Shall coruscate along the floors of heaven: 
Raising what’s low, perfecting what’s undone, 
Breaking the proud, and making odd things even, 
The poor of Jesus Christ along the street 
In your rain sodden, in your snows unshod, 
They have nor hearth, nor roof, nor daily meat, 
Nor even the bread of men, Almighty God. 
The poor of Jesus Christ whom no man hears 
Have called upon your vengeance much too long. 
Wipe out not tears but blood: our eyes bleed tears ; 
Come, smite our damnéd sophistries so strong, 
That thy rude hammer battering this rude wrong 
Ring down the abyss of twice ten thousand years. 


At the Funeral of Abdallah....Clinton Scollard.... Hills of Song 


At the funeral of Abdallah 
There were master mourners ten, 
And they groaned and cried, ‘‘ Inshaliah,” 
And they groaned and cried again. 
They beat their palms with wailing 
Ere ever the round moon rose, 
And loud, when her light was paling, 
Did the house-tops hear their woes. 
As they swayed, about their faces 
Their locks were tossed and blown, 
And the wide night’s windy spaces 
Made answer, moan for moan. 
O, the sounds that soared to Allah 
At the funeral of Abdallah! 
And not till the East gave token 
Of the bursting flower of dawn, 
Was the lamentation broken 
By the mourners weak and wan. 
Yet still did the sob of sorrow 
From the starréd bower arise, 
And the lorn day seemed to borrow 
From the night its brood of sighs. 
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Then the spiced feast was eaten, 
And the solemn word was said, 

And the doleful drum was beaten 
For the journey of the dead. 

O, the sounds that deafened Allah 

At the funeral of Abdallah! 


The Kearsarge....Fames Feffrey Roche...Balladsof Blue Water 

In the gloomy ocean bed 
Dwelt a formless thing, and said, 

In the dim and countless eons long ago, 

‘* T will build a stronghold high, 

Ocean's power to defy, 

And the pride of haughty man to lay low.” 
Crept the minutes for the sad, 
Sped the cycles for the glad, 

But the march of time was neither less nor more; 
While the formless atom died, 
Myriad millions by its side, 

And above them slowly lifted Roncador. 
Roncador of Caribee, 
Coral dragon of the sea, 

Ever sleeping with his teeth below the wave ; 
Woe to him who breaks the sleep, 
Woe to him who sails the deep, 

Woe to ship and man that fear a shipman’s grave. 
Hither many a galleon old, 
Heavy-keeled with guilty gold, 

Fled before the hardy rover smiting sore ; 
But the sleeper silent lay 
Till the preyer and his prey 

Brought their plunder and their bones to Roncador. 
Be content, O conqueror, 
Now our bravest ship of war, 

War and tempest who had often braved before, 
All her storied prowess past, 
Strikes her glorious flag at last 

To the formless thing that builded Roncador. 


Avabia.cccccecces Francis S. Saltus.+++++++ Poems 
Across red, sultry leagues of burning land, 
An arid terror and the dread of man, 
Wearily crawl, through seas of blistering sand, 
The straggling groups of a great caravan. 
With dates and doura from the Yemen’s shore, 
It braves the pitiless desert’s fiercest heat ; 
The thirsty camels totter, faint and sore, 
The suffering Bedouins dream of cisterns sweet. 
The road is long and no refreshing palm 
Charms the infecund waste with verdant plumes ; 
The death-sun tortures them, the awful calm 
Angrily hints of imminent simooms. 
Mecca, the wonder, with its bright, broad walls, 
Has been the goal that they will never reach, 
And every hot and savage ray that falls 
Is doomed their fated skeletons to bleavh. 
No more shall these poor wanderers bekold 
The holy Caaba, and the sacred shrine, 
Where, in a maze of marble and of gold, 
The Prophet slumbers in his rest divine. 


Nor shall their balsams, myrrh and precious stones 
Be sold through Djedda’s intricate bazaars. 
And none will hear the muezzin when he drones 
The throng to Mosque below Medinian stars. 
Shrieking to heedless Allah, sore afraid, 
By wafts of maddening, cruel heat o’erpowered, 
In graves of shifting sand they will be laid, 
By ravenous swarms of locusts be devoured. 
While o’er their scorched and withered bodies, strewn 
In disarray amid deserted tents, 
The irreproachable and callous moon 
Will rise in her serene magnificence. 














HENRY CUYLER BUNNER: 


POET, NOVELIST, EDITOR* 


By GEORGE BUCHANAN FIFE 





Henry Cuyler Bunner, one of America’s repre- 
sentative authors, died on Monday, May 11, at his 
home in Nutley, New Jersey, after several months 
of suffering with consumption. Of all that falls to 
a humble writer’s lot to be penned by him, there is 
nothing he essays with such hesitancy and trepida- 
tion, such great fear of failure, as the paying of 
fitting tribute to a man like Bunner. 

The thousands who have read his poems, so filled 
with the music of Nature’s own heart-voice, and his 
stories and bits of flashing humor,—these thousands 
have lost Bunner, the author. But there are thou- 
sands, also, who know they have lost something 
more than that—Bunner, the man. There are not 
many men whose friendship is so wide and so warm 
as was that of Mr. Bunner. His generosity had no 
equal, and toward those in need his heartfulness and 
tenderness knew no bounds. The world of letters 
will keenly feei Bunner’s death. His short stories, 
with their humor and pathos so charmingly attuned, 
his poems, and all else that has come from his pen, 
are hushed forever. Now we can only turn back 
to them and read them with the regret that it is so. 
As an editor, Bunner showed that he could manage 
a great business enterprise with remarkable success. 
That business, now firmly established, is an appro- 
propriate monument to him. 

Henry Cuyler Bunner was born in Oswego, New 
York, August 3, 1855. His father was Rudolph 
Bunner, and he was a lineal descendant of General 
Philip Schuyler and was connected with the well- 
known Tuckerman and Duer families. When a child 
he came to this city with his parents. He attended 
the public schools, and later was graduated from 
Dr. Callisen’s educational institute. Bunner’s father 
desired that his son should enter commercial life. 
The lad, however, had spent much of his time delv- 
ing among the books in the library of his uncle, 
Henry Tuckerman, and cared more for them than 
for a business career. The elder Bunner, neverthe- 
less, was anxious that the boy should become a 
business man, and accordingly, after his graduation, 
young Bunner was placed in the establishment of 
an importing firm. 

The restraint and confinement of his life proved 
extremely irksome to him, and, as his employers 
said, he devoted more time to writing verses than to 
the duties of his business. Finally, Bunner decided 
to give up commercial life and venture upon the 
literary pathway. He resigned his clerkship in 
1873 and became a reporter on the Sun. His eyes 
had troubled him for some time, and, after a few 
months of newspaper work, Bunner had to abandon 
his position on account of the strain of night work. 
Then he became connected with the Arcadian. 
This work was in every way more congenial. The 
paper gave him the chance to write about books and 
plays, and a means by which his natural propensi- 
ties for humor and satire could be revealed was 
thereby offered. The Arcadian was not a success, 
and, just as it was about to totter from its last legs, 
Puck began to publish an edition in English, edited 


-*From the IlJlustrated American. 


by Sydney Rosenfeld, now the playwright. Bun- 
ner was one of the first contributors, and later 
became editor of the new weekly. Its life was a 
matter of great uncertainty, and more than once its 
proprietors sought to abandon the venture, but each 
time Bunner intervened and prevailed upon them 
not to abolish it. He said he was sure the weekly 
would succeed. 

As a story writer Mr. Bunner attracted attention 
first in the eighties. In collaboration with Brander 
Matthews, Mr. Bunner wrote several short stories, 
among which is The Seven Conversations of Dear 
Jones and Baby Van Rensselaer. 

His poems, which were eagerly sought by the lead- 
ing magazines, were characterized by a melodious- 
ness and freshness that made him noted. Bunner’s 
first long story was The Midge, which was written 
about ten years ago. It is one of the most charming 
products of his pen, and illustrates his delicacy of 
treatment of pathetic incident. 

That Bunner was a stanch American is well shown 
in his Zadoc Pine and his poem on Decoration Day. 
He also wrote a play, The Tower of Babel, in col- 
laboration with Julian Magnus, and assisted W. J. 
Henderson in writing The Little Duke, a comic 
opera, which ran 100 nights in New York City. His 
volume of sketches, entitled Short Sixes, is one of 
the most pleasing light books of the decade. Mr. 
Bunner’s health began to fail about three years ago. 
He went to Europe, but obtained only temporary 
relief. Last January he went to California for 
several weeks, but, not regaining his health, returned 
to his New Jersey home, where he died. He leaves 
a widow, who was Miss Alice Leonard, of New 
London, Connecticut; two daughters, and a son. 


H. G. Paine in the Critic says: “His works were 
Bunner; the same delightful humor, the same strong 
sympathy, the same poetic fancy, and the same clear- 
headed American common sense that characterized 
him as a man, pervaded what he wrote. A keen 
observer, he saw clearly the varied and changing 
colors in the kaleidoscopic life of New York, and 
many of his earlier stories were written to fix these 
in literature. Such a story was The Midge, written 
about the time of his marriage, in 1886; others were 
The Story of a New York House (1887) and Natural 
Selection (which appeared serially in Scribner’s). 
Boccaccio was one of his earlier models for form, 
and often, when tired and jaded from editorial work, 
he would read the old familiar tales to catch the 
swing of the narrative before applying himself to his 
own fiction. Later he was captivated by the struc- 
ture of the tales of Guy de Maupassant, whom he 
regarded as the master of the art of story-writing. 
Bunner read him and studied him, and then wrote 
Short Sixes. He did this really as an exercise in 
story-writing, and was so sure that they frankly 
betrayed his model, that he wished to give credit to 
Maupassant in the title. I was then his associate in 
the office, and persuaded him not to, telling him that, 
while they were Bunner-after-reading- Maupassant, 
they were still all Bunner.” 
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Winifred Johnes :— 


It was a genuine pleasure to me, says Fanny Mack 
Lothrop, to come across in a package of new books 
a copy of the Memoirs of a Little Girl by Winifred 
Johnes, just published by The Transatlantic Publish- 
ing Co. This delightful story of girl-life is told 
with freshness, brightness and charming touches of 
humor. It is given with such sweet sympathetic 
treatment that the reader is won captive by the nar- 
rative. The author, Mrs. Winifred Johnes, is a 
beautiful woman of about thirty, with a delicate, 
cameo-like face. She was born in Erie, Pa., of fine 
New Engiand stock on both sides; her father was a 
descendant of John Tinker, one of the earliest settlers 
at Plymouth, and her mother was from a family re- 
markable for the rare beauty of its daughters, from 
generation to generation. When quite young, Mrs. 
Johnes went to Wisconsin, where her budding 
literary powers won their first recognition from the 
groups of enthusiastic young companions she eziter- 
tained with the stories she had written. Her educa- 
tion was received at Erie, at Packer Institute, New 
York, and at Vassar College, where she spent two 
years. She was distinguished for a remarkable 
memory for dates, biographic or literary, and for the 
ease with which she assimilated facts. At the close 
of her term at Vassar, her family moved to New 
York, where she has since lived, with the exception 
of a period spent in travel abroad. Five years ago 
she was married to Edward R. Johnes, who has been 
her most kind and sympathetic literary adviser. 
Her reading has been principally of classic authors, 
Horace being a special favorite. She is a lover of 
Faust, and enjoys modern French writers like 
Coppée, Daudet, Bourget and Pierre Loti, better 
than the leaders among contemporary English 
authors. Though a tireless literary worker, finding 
her inspiration in the early hours of the day, she is 
an enthusiastic lover of outdoor sports; cycling, 
fishing, canoeing, climbing, and tramping through 
the woods, which she enjoys with the same thorough- 
ness that she does her writing. Her first story Miss 
Gwynne, Bachelor was well received by the press, 
and showed evidences of the power Mrs. Johnes has 
developed in her later work. She has now nearly 
completed a novel to appear in the early autumn, 
and has an occult story to be published soon in one 
of the magazines. Her two great aims are to win 
the recognition her talents deserve, and to be equal 
to the training of her son, a child of two years,—a 
duty that assumes to her grave responsibility. Mrs. 
Johnes is brilliant in conversation and well-informed 
on topics of the day. She lives in beautiful apart- 
ments facing Central Park, New York, where she 
entertains her many friends. 


Oiive Schreiner on the Cape :— 

Before Dr. Jameson went on his wild ride into the 
Transvaal and Cecil Rhodes became an interna- 
tional figure, the reading world knew the Boer and 
his kraals, had seen the ox teams gathered in the 
town market places and watched them lumbering 
across the hills. Olive Schreiner, says the New 
York Tribune, had shown them the Cape country 





before it became the talk of politicians, and now she 
has returned to the theme, not to tell of the intro- 
spection of a farmer boy in the sheep pastures nor 
the romance of a wild-spirited girl, but to reveal to 
the public the real spirit of colonial life on either 
side of the Vaal--the hidden springs of emotion 
which go further to maintain independence on one 
side and loyalty on the other than do treaties or 
chartered company troops. In the Fortnightly Re- 
view she has begun a series of articles, entitled 
Stray Thoughts About South Africa, in which she 
shows a thorough understanding of the Boers. 
They are peculiarly devoted to their own land, and, 
unlike almost every other Colonial, have no regard 
for the mother country. This, she says, is extremely 
significant in any explanation of their character, and 
of the problems before both the Cape people and the 
residents of the Transvaal. The Boers sprang in 
part from Huguenots driven from France, and 
owing no allegiance to Europe. Their mothers 
were largely orphan girls, sent out from Dutch 
asylums, carrying with them no love for home. 
Their descendants know no land but the one they 
dwell in. The English of the Cape, however, never 
forget home ties, and Olive Schreiner thinks the im- 
portance of that fact cannot be overestimated in cal- 
culating the cohesion of the Empire. Her analysis 
of the ties which bind an ordinary European woman 
to her old home and make her descendants loyal to 
a mother-country for generations has her accus- 
tomed insight, and will ring true to the Colonial the 
world over. She says: 

“As years go by ‘my people’ and ‘my home’ gain 
a color and size they would never have borne if near 
at hand. She thinks of them as a denizen of the 
earth, removed to one of the fixed stars, might think 
of this old planet, without remembrance of its aches 
and pains! And as her children grow up, the first 
stories they hear are not of Colonial things and peo- 
ple, but European—of fields in which little children 
gather buttercups and daisies, of ice and snow, and 
the roaring life of cities; and as little Colonial chil- 
dren play in the hot sun upon the Koppjes among 
stapelias and aloes, they think how beautiful those 
fields must be, and wonder how the daisy chains are 
made, and how primroses smell! and at night in 
their little hot beds they dream of ice and snow, and 
fancy they hear the hum of cities. Even the names 
of our European relatives who have played in those 
fields and lived in those cities have acquired a cer- 
tain mythological charm for us, and the Aunt this 
and Uncle that, of whom our mothers tell us, they 
are not the commonplace, material uncles and aunts 
who may live in the next street and be seen every 
day. They are real, yet invisible, like the actual 
presence in the Holy wafer; of real flesh and blood 
yet removed from sight, like the heroes of a mytho- 
logical fairy tale; Eurcpe and its life are to us, 
from our earliest years, the ideal and mysterious, 
with which we have yet some real and practical ties. 

“No European who has not grown up in the 
Colony, being born of European parentage, can 
understand the full force of this mother tradition. 
Like the odor of an unknown plant or flower, it 
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must be experienced to be comprehended. Nor does 
it die out with the first generation. The mother 
transmits it to her daughter and the daughter to her 
child. It is the echo of this legend which goes so 
largely to form that curious body of sentiment with 
which the most commonplace colonist visits Europe 
for the first time. The most sensitive man, growing 
up in the original home of his race, does not under- 
stand this subtle and delicate emotion; and the most 
hard-shell man of business among us is not un- 
touched by it when he sets his feet for the first time 
on the old-race shore. 

“‘And this is England! And this is Europe!’ It 
is as though he woke up in a kind of fairyland! The 
tiled cottages with the moss upon them, the hedge- 
rows, the square village greens with the churches, 
the bluebells in the woods—he has seen them all 
before—in a dream. In the roar of the great city 
curious emotions come to him. As he drives in an 
omnibus the conductor calls, ‘Shoreditch! and he 
starts and looks out. Above him is the great church 
tower— 

***When I grow rich” 
Say the bells of Shoreditch !’— 


and again he is one of the group of children holding 
each others’ hands to play at ‘oranges and lemons’ 
in a Colonial garden. ‘So that Shoreditch we sang 
of under the fig-trees was a real place! No doubt 
the great bells hang up there!’—and for a moment 
the prosaic back slum is an inverted childhood’s 
fairyland.” 





Jean Inyelow at Home:— 


It was reported a few weeks ago, says the Pough- 
keepsie News Press, that Miss Jean Ingelow, the 
poetess, was dying, and much space was devoted in 
the newspapers to the charm of her personality and 
the beauty of her art. This rumor of the approach- 
ing demise of the delightful poetess was found to 
be quite false, for, although her health is feeble and 
her years advanced, she is certainly far from being 
in a dangerous condition. She is a curious charac- 
ter, and has a perfect horror of anything approach- 
ing publicity or notoriety. She lives with her 
bachelor brother in a quaint little house in Kensing- 
ton, where she indulges in her special passion and 
pastime, the cultivation of flowers. Although her 
home is minute in size, the conservatories attached 
to it are worthy a mansion, and the roses which 
bloom all the year round in the glass-covered sum- 
mer land are unrivaled in splendor of color and 
beauty of growth. Another hobby of Miss Inge- 
low’s is birds. She has an aviary built out of the 
conservatory, which in its turn opens into the draw- 
ing-room, and nothing delights the old lady more 
than to set the birds free among the flowers and to 
watch them as she sits writing at her desk. Perhaps 
this taste for two of the loveliest things in nature 
has something to do with the freshness and youth 
that is a characteristic feature of her most success- 
ful poems. 


H. G. Wells:— 


H. G. Wells has reached authorship by devious 
ways. He was educated, says the Windsor Maga- 
zine, at a private school in Bromley, Kent, and, prior 
to literature asserting its sway, had a varied experi- 
ence of life. He has wielded the pestle and mortar 


as a candidate druggist, and taught the rudiments 
in a country grammar school. Thence he secured 
a scholarship at the Royal College of Science, and 
while engaged in neglecting his studies at that insti- 
tution, he made his first literary experiments in the 
students’ magazine. For five years his literary 
career was an unbroken record of rejection, and on!y 
in 1891 did he succeed in selling his first article to 
the Fortnightly Review.. During this period he 
taught in a private school, graduated with honors at 
London University, and turned this to account by 
coaching and demonstrating for University exam- 
inations. He found his opportunity at last upon the 
Pall Mall Gazette, under the editorship of Mr. Cust, 
writing also for the National Observer in Mr. Hen- 
ley’s inspiring days. It was in 1894, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Lewis Hind, the editor of the Pall 
Mall Budget, that he wrote the first of thé “scien- 
tific” short stories by which he became known. Fif- 
teen of these have recently been republished in book 
form under the title of The Stolen Bacillus. These 
short stories have led to those more sustained efforts, 
The Time Machine, The Wonderful Visit, and The 
Island of Dr. Moreau. 





Oliver A. Fry:— 

Time was when the editors of London were as 
impersonal as their contributors; one never read a 
paragraph of gossip about them. To-day all that is 
changed. We know something of all of them and 
a great deal about a few. Mr. Oliver A. Fry, the 
editor of Vanity Fair, is one of the most conspicuous 
personalities in London journalism, and although 
vastly popular with his own sex, whose society, like 
most Englishmen oi brains, he avowedly prefers, he 
has probably been more paragraphed by women 
than any of his confréres. Ask a London news- 
paper woman who her favorite editor is and she 
promptly replies: “Mr. Fry.” His office manners 
are delightful, his consideration never fails and his 
eyes twinkle with a sense of humor which he has 
in a larger measure than most of his countrymen. 
It is true that he is a very high and mighty person, 
does not like to be contradicted and is considerably 
spoilt; but these are qualities which a woman readily 
overlooks in a man of Mr. Fry’s remarkable physical 
attractions and abundant magnetism. Mr. Fry, the 
son of a D. D., was born in Tasmania, but came to 
England when a child, and although of Irish and 
Dutch extraction—his great-great-grandfather came 
over with William of Orange and was granted an 
estate in Ireland—is as typical an Englishman of the 
higher type as was ever put in a book. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he went in heavily for 
athletics. Max Pemberton writing of him recently 
says: “During four years he played ‘footer’ in a col- 
lege team which numbered five blues; he rowed in 
his Torpid and gathered a little harvest of pots on 
the running path. His energy always was amazing 
—it is amazing to this day. His habits were always” 
regular—they are regular now, for he goes tq bed 
at dawn and rises at sunset. The men of his college 
declared early that his future was not behind him— 
and were prophets.” After graduating Mr. Fry 
coached “pups,” among them two famous youths of 
Siam, Nai Pleng and Nai Sai,—lectured, read for 
the bar, wrote for a dozen different papers and 
finally, on the death of Gibson Bowles, whose right 
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hand man he had been for some time, found himself 
editor of Vanity Fair. “But,” also remarks Mr. 
Pemberton, “while literature has him in her grip, 
his legal mind has never left him, and he is the most 
difficult man in all London to argue with to-day.” 
In the merry days of Gibson Bowles many a writ 
was laid on the desk of Vanity Fair, but under Mr. 
Fry’s clear-headed management the paper has kept 
out of court; which does not mean that it is any the 
less spicy and interesting. Its position, indeed, is 
an enviable one among weekly journals: it is not 
only unique in its character, but never a sentence 
goes into it that is not good English. A society 
paper edited by a scholar ranks with the curios of 
the century. Mr. Pemberton concludes the article 
published last year in The Sketch with these words: 
“His great social popularity, his personal and assert- 
ive force, his modesty, hisexceeding good fellowship, 
are his weapons of success. He is aman who can be- 
friend, a man who can hate, a strong man in many 
spheres, but one who never ventures beyond the wide 
limits of his own knowledge. His capacity for hard 
work is appalling, his energy untamable, and for six 
years he alone hassteered his paperthrough the mazes 
of thesocial world,andnoman has dared to bring him 
before the Cadi. A few years ago they wanted to 
make him a judge at Siam. He declined to go to 
the hacking of heads and the carpets of injustice. 
He preferred the editorial chair—voila ’homme!” 





Francois Coppee and His Friends:— 

Francois Coppée, the author of For the King, has 
a great many friends in Paris, but none of them, 
says the New York Sun, is more devoted than the 
little birds that live in the Jardin du Luxembourg. 
They know him as soon as they see him come in at 
one of the wide gates, his shoulders drooping, his 
head hanging forward, his face pale from ill health. 
They know in just which one of his pockets he 
carries the big piece of bread which he is going to 
divide into crumbs for their benefit, and they prob- 
ably say in their own special language: “Ah, here is 
Friend Coppée, bless him!” 

They are not the only ones that know what Cop- 
pée has in his pocket. All the Latin quarter people 
who come and go through that corner of the Lux- 
embourg garden which faces the Odéon know that 
the gentle author rarely misses a day in his devotion 
to the birds. And when he appears with a peculiar 
swollen appearance about one of his pockets they 
draw quietly off to a respectful distance to watch. 
As soon as the circle of spectators—workmen in 
blue blouses, students in corduroy and slouch hats, 
nursemaids with barelegged children—as soon as 
these elements, which might possibly be disturbing, 
have taken themselves far enough out of the wey, 
the birds close in around the poet until sometimes 
a hundred of them will be fluttering about his head 
or hopping about his feet. Then he takes out his 
piece of bread, and crumbling off one corner tosses 
a morsel up in the air. Instantly there is a flutter 
of wings, and two or three of the birds dart upward, 
and the most fortunate one catches the crumb in its 
flight and settles down again to his place in the flock. 

One crumb after another is thrown out in this 
direction and that, and occasionally a few are scat- 
tered on the ground, so that the less adventurous and 
weaker spirits may have their share. Finally a 


good fat crumb is pinched off, but not thrown. It 
is held invitingly between the thumb and finger, 
while the poet looks at his birds as much as to say: 

“Come, come. You know your friend Coppée. 
Give me a proof of your affection, as. I am giving 
you a proof of mine.” 

There is a great flutter then among the birds, a 
great cocking of pretty heads, much sharp glancing 
of bright eyes. Finally one particularly brave little 
creature makes a wide curve toward the imprisoned 
crumb, but his courage deserts him on the way, and 
he circles back to his place without the prize. Cop- 
pée rubs the crumb a little, so that a tiny morsel of 
it falls to the ground, where it is quickly picked up. 
It is as if he said to his small flock: 

“See, my little friends, it is a good crumb. Where 
is your confidence? Have I ever betrayed you?” 

As if ashamed of having hesitated so long, a bird 
makes a dart towards the outstretched hand, poises 
with fluttering wings above it, picks daintily at the 
crumb and then bears it away triumphantly in its 
bill. After that it all goes merry as a marriage bell. 
Two or three birds will be eating from his hand at 
the same time. They light on his shoulder, on his 
arm, on his hat. 

The spectators meanwhile are full of breathless 
interest. A child whose loud cry of delight startled 
the birds into sudden flight is unceremoniously 
jerked back by his nurse with an emphatic “Tais- 
toi.” The students talk in an undertone about the 
dear master, as they call Coppée. 

Last winter, when there was an unusual amount 
of snow in Paris, Coppée was particularly attentive 
to the wants of his birds, which in their turn were 
more than ever appreciative of his good offices, for 
the snow made pretty poor picking for them. And 
on cold days it was no uncommon sight to see the 
students rush up to the poet after he had finished his 
dole and turn up his coat colfar or tighten his 
muffler or button his overcoat. “Dear master,” 
they would say affectionately, “you must be more 
careful of yourself. You know you are not strong, 
it is cold, and we need you as much as the birds do.” 

To the birds and the students he is always “the 
dear master.” It was Coppée who wrote and. read 
the poem for the unveiling of the bust of Henri 
Murger in that same Jardin du Luxembourg. Mur- 
ger’s name is idolized by the whole Latin quarter, 
and it is doubtful if the students would have per- 
mitted any one of whom they did not approve to 
take part in the ceremonies at the unveiling of his 
monument. 


Recipe for Three Popular Novelists :— 

We have often thought that the skilled reviewer 
might take something from the difficulties, says the 
Saturday Review, of the novice in the craft by con- 
structing formule for the works of the chief supplies 
of the circulating libraries. For Mr. Norris, for 
instance, it might run somewhat as follows:— 
Several persons of quality, a good deal of “nice” 
love-making, an intrigue, a pleasant style, and a 
very proper moral tone not too austere for refined 
society. Mr. Stanley Weyman would come out 
thus:—Historic background, as per novels of 
G. P. R. James, plus Chambers’s Encyclopedia; 
young gallant of (1) honest heart and no particular 
brains, or (2) quick wit and no particular morals; 
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dummy lady of personal appearance, and swinging 
story. For Mr. Clark Russell, of course, we should 
say something like this:—Take one ship and place 
it in uncomfortable circumstances on the wild sea 
waves—see that they are sufficiently wild at con- 
venient intervals, whatever else happens—and add 
thereto one maiden in something occasionally ap- 
proaching distress; flavor with maroonings, muti- 
nies, and conflagrations according to taste, and 
deposit in a comfortable seaport town or hearty 
domestic circle to congeal. 





Col. Richard J. Hinton:— 


The author of a series of articles on The Making 
of the West, Richard J. Hinton, is an Englishman 
by birth, and is now sixty-five years old. Very 
early, says the Voice, he grew dissatisfied with Eng- 
lish conditions, and soon became an intense repub- 
lican in sympathy. Naturally he chose the first 
opportunity to emigrate to this country, landing in 
New York City in July, 1851. The slavery issue 


was then uppermost, and the young Englishman. 


early identified himself with Abolition ideas. In 
Boston, during part of 1855-56, he became known to, 
and intimate with, Wendell Phillips, Theodore 
Parker, William Lloyd Garrison, and others. The 
Kansas conflict was opening its dramatic career, and 
Hinton determined to become one with the Free 
State men. The Boston Traveller engaged him as 
a correspondent, and during the next three years 
he was known as one of the most prominent and 
active of the young and able band of newspaper men 
who contributed so largely to make Kansas a Free 
State, and to develop the New West. While there, 
besides writing for the Traveller, he did work for 
the New York Tribune and Times, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Missouri Democrat, and the Philadel- 
phia Press. Daniel W. Wilder, the historiographer 
of Kansas and author of the Annals of that state, 
who has known Colonel Hinton intimately for 
thirty-eight years, says of him: 

“His sympathies are broad, universal, and he has 
made friends of kindred spirits wherever he has 
traveled and lived. In a day and a night Hinton 
could not tell you the story of the famous men he has 
known, among them, Lincoln, John Brown, Garri- 
son, Phillips, Frederick Douglass, Walt Whitman. 
He had the confidence and esteem, the friendship of 
the best men and women of his time. Who has 
richer treasures? I know a large number of the 
Kansas pioneers, the men who came to extend the 
area of ireedom. In that early day I met and knew 
Hinton. Ina galaxy of brave and true men, heroes, 
the creators of a new era, Richard J. Hinton stands 
in the front line, because he worked and fought for 
others. Unselfish, self-sacrificing, that is the ver- 
dict of forty years.” 

Colonel Hinton was nearly four years in the 
Union army, doing some important service work in 
the early part of 1861. He prepared a campaign life 
of Abraham Lincoln in 1860. A large number of 
political pamphlets were prepared byhim during the 
Reconstruction period. John Brown and His Men, 
the historical and biographical work by which he 
will be best known, was published by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. in 1894. The irrigation reports pre- 
pared by him for the General Government began in 
1885-6. Two editions of that volume were, by order 
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of the 5. -e, published and 25,000 copies 
circulated. He was appointed irrigation engineer 
in the United States Geological Survey, 1891, and 
chief of the Artesian and Underflow Investigation 


and oc! ‘+ tor iquiry of the Department of 
As His work in that direction 
en ‘i volumes. He has been a 
COSA ‘nes, has done encyclope- 
d ears, has actively discussed 
an and labor questions. He 
has ‘ He is now engaged upon 
a vol. under the title of States- 
mans} in a memoir of and in 


uchard Realf, of whom he is 
the literai. and also in a technical and 
descriptive % ‘crigation. It is Colonel Hin- 
ton’s intention also to revise and publish in book 
form the Making of the New West series. He is 
also preparing a series of lectures on the subject. 


editing ti 





Judith Gautver :— 


The famous daughter of Théophile Gautier re- 
ceived me one afternoon in her very modest salon 
in the Rue Washington, says a writer in the St. 
James Budget. I was struck at once by her re- 
semblance to her father, by her powerful physique 
and the pale, dead-white color of her face. She 
spoke of many things, but first of “Japanism,” since 
she was one of its earliest devotees in France. The 
Goncourts had started the fashion, and, for that 
matter, the exiled Hugo was always painting dis- 
torted and sunny Celestials. But Madame Gautier 
was the first to translate Yellow romances for 
French readers, and to prepare a Saffron drama for 
the Paris stage. This drama, La Marchande de 
Sourires, was given at the Odéon in 1888, and has 
been played at Daly’s in New York, under another 
title. ‘My Japanese books have not met with success 
in England and America,” said Madame Gautier. . 
“T am told that the English are interested in the 
Japanese for their grotesque drollery, whereas I 
have tried to treat the sad side of their nature. No, 
I am ashamed to confess it, I have never been in the 
Orient, I live there only in imagination. I have 
always had Orientals among my friends, and have 
studied them and with them. Foreign souls arouse 
my curiosity more than foreign localities, people 
rather than places. But I am giving myself wholly 
now to writing plays. It is easy, and does not take 
long stretches of time. The difficulty comes in get- 
ting your pieces satisfactorily before the public. I 
am such a poor combatant that I yield to everyone’s 
judgment.” 

The subject changed fo Wagner. Madame Gau- 
tier was one of his most intimate friends. “I was 
born a Wagnerite,” she said. “As far back as I can 
remember his music was magic to me. I was a mere 
gamine when first I used to see him at Lucerne. He 
was pleased to proclaim me as one of the patronesses 
at Beyreuth. He playfully called me his Valkyria, 
his Brunnhilde. I have a casket of letters from him. 
Ah! if he could have lived a few years more! 
He had great things yet in store. He told me of 
the new opera he was meditating. Hindostan was 
the scene, and Buddha was to be introduced. But 
he had to go; he was very weary, and he had suf- 
fered so much. No, my book on his poetical work 
can hardly be found now; it is almost out of print.” 
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Madame Gautier observed that I was stealing a 
glance at the room. She arose, and I followed her 
as she pointed out, and talked of, its various unpre- 
tending souvenirs and ornaments. Two sides of the 
salon are lined with one continuous Turkish divan, 
above which runs a continuous mirror, with Turk- 
ish cloths grouped along its upper border. Light 
enters through two stained-glass windows. One of 
them had been painted for Gautier by a Turk, and 
the poet’s name is in Turkish characters in the centre 
of it. “The other window,” said Madame Gautier, 
“T attempted to make myself in imitation of this 
one.” There is Liszt’s photograph embellished 
with his signature and greetings. Some pictures of 
Madame Gautier by Sargent adorn the narrow walls. 
In one of them she appears as a kind of Madame 
Chrysanthéme; in another she is seen sitting on the 
green bank of a brook. “I have only a pied-a-terre 
—a mere stopping-place—in Paris,” she remarked. 
“T pass most of the year at Dinard. I have there a 
little house that stands right by the edge of the sea; 
here is a picture of it.” 





Germany’s Peasant Poet :— 


The Critic gives this sketch of the life-work of 
Johanna Ambrosius, the German peasant poet. Her 
small book of verses has already, in twelve months, 
gone through nearly as many editions. “Denied 
almost the least culture, goaded by constant poverty, 
this singer found poesy in the deep well of her soul. 
She has said somewhere: ‘He, who like myself, has 
sat at table with Want and has drunk from the same 
cup with Misery, knows what living means.’ Miss 
Ambrosius was born on August 3, 1854, at Leng- 
wethen, a small village in East Prussia. She was 
the second child of a workingman. As a little girl 
she went to the village school, but only until her 
eleventh year, when her time was required for house- 
hold work. Their mother was an invalid, and Jo- 
hanna and her sister, while yet mere children, were 
called on to do all the work for the family—cooking, 
sweeping, washing and scrubbing. Their father, 
fortunately, was fond of books, and did what lie 
ecould to make up to the children for the advantages 
they were obliged to forego. As a great treat he 
allowed them to take the Gartenlaube, a weekly 
illustrated magazine, and they were glad enough to 
deprive themselves of any other pleasure for the 
sake of this literary luxury. For many years its 
pages seem to have been their only intellectual pas- 
turage, and Johanna describes the unfailing delight 
of poring over them after the hard day’s work was 
done. As a young girl the unfortunate poet went 
into service, but seems to have been very unhappy, 
for she soon returned to her home. At 20 Johanna 
married a young peasant by the name of Voight.” 

We are told nothing of her subsequent life be- 
yond the fact that a son and a daughter were born 
to the young couple, and that the struggle for exist- 
ence was more strenuous than ever. “The joys and 
sorrows of motherhood,” the Critic adds, “seem to 
wear a keener edge for her, sharpened as they are 
by the ever-present sense of poverty and want. Yet 
the note of joy predominates when she thinks and 
writes of her children, and such a poem as Mein 
Bub seems to have come from the heart of all happy 
mothers. It is this quality of universality which is 
so admirable in her verses. There is nothing of the 
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village poet about her. One who did not read the 
introduction to these poems and the account of her 
life would be at a loss to know where and when to 
place the author; for even where we can find trace 
of autobiography in here and there a verse, it is 
always the universally human side of the experi- 
ence that is presented to us. Her poems have been 
compared to all that is classic in German literature, 
yet Herr Schrattenthal assures us that it is only 
within the last year or two that the works of the 
German Olympians have been accessible to her. 
She looks back regretfully on ‘those twelve dumb 
years.” Had she been able to read one volume a 
year of Lessing, Schiller or Goethe, how rich she 
would have felt.” 





Du Maurier’s Famous Label :— 


Rarely does it happen that the most familiar work 
of a well-known artist, seen by millions of people 
and recognized everywhere in the civilized world, 
goes without the signature of the artist himself, and 
is not thought of by more than a handful of people 
as his drawing, says the New York Mail and Ex- 
press. Yet this is the case with a creation of no less 
a person than George du Maurier, and the artistic 
work in question is the picture of the bubbling 
spring which decorates the label of every bottle of 
Apollinaris water. That the author and illustrator 
of Trilby should have drawn the design on a mineral 
water bottle may seem strange, but the explanation 
Mr. du Maurier has himself given. A great friend 
of the artist is a principal stockholder in the Apol- 
linaris company, and when the water was first placed 
on sale he was in doubt as to the style of label. Mr. 
du Maurier heard of the dilemma, and at once vol- 
unteered to draw the design, which has since made 
the circuit of the globe, and been handled by millions 
who never heard of Trilby. 





Anna Katharine Greene :— 


When Anna Katharine Greene published her 
detective novel, The Leavenworth Case, says Ed- 
ward W. Bok in the Philadelphia Times, she scored 
the success which gave her the place of the foremost 
American writer of detective stories. She followed 
up this success with other novels of a detective 
nature, and these also met with a marked degree of 
popular favor. Of late years Mrs. Rohlfs felt that 
she could strike out in a new vein, and she issued 
stories in which the flavor of the hunter and the 
hunted was absent. But she had educated her pub- 
lic to expect detective stories from her pen, and the 
other books which she gave it did not please so 
well. Now Mrs. Rohlfs is to go back to her “first 
love,” and she has finished what is believed to be the 
strongest detective story which she has yet written. 
It has the good title of That Affair Next Door, and 
has a strong and deeply-involved plot, laid, as in the 
case of her other detective stories, in the circle of 
wealthy society. The novel will introduce a charac- 
ter new to detective fiction—a Miss Amelia Butter- 
worth, a maiden lady of fifty summers who makes 
things lively for Detective Gryce, the principal 
figure of the story. By the introduction of this 
character into the novel there enters in Mrs. Rohlfs’s 
style a vein of humor new to her books. The novel 
will be published simultaneously in America and 
England, at an early date. 
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HAROLD FREDERIC: AUTHOR OF THERON WARE* 





Harold Frederic has won one of the few journal- 
istic prizes, being, perhaps, the most popular of all 
the London correspondents. His letters comment- 
ing upon European affairs are distinguished by 
felicitous and lucid style, sound judgment and accu- 
rate information. Mr. Frederic is also among the 
foremost novelists of his country. He has made his 
mark in literature since he came to London. His 
novels, however, with one exception, deal entirely 
with American life. The exception is an Irish tale. 

“Frederic,” said I, as we were lunching at the 
National Liberal Club, where he is to be found by 
those who seek him, “you are the most astonishing 
man of my acquaintance. I have known you 
several years, yet I have never known you affect to 
be busy, I have rarely heard you mention work; -you 
seem to have more leisure than a member of the 
House of Peers, and yet you turn out a prodigious 
amount of ‘copy.’ How do you manage it?” 

“System, my boy, system. I have working hours 
and playing hours. When I am at work, I shut 
myself up and nobody sees me; when I play, I am 
en evidence. As nobody sees me except when I 
am idle, I am supposed to be an easy-going lot.” 

“But when do you work?” 

“Mornings and evenings. I have certain days for 
newspaper work and certain other days for novel 
writing, and a certain time every day for reading.” 

“Do you read much?” 

“Yes, a great amount.” 

“Fiction ?” 

“A little. Don’t ask me who I think the best 
novelists of the day, and let’s leave the new woman 
out of it.” 

“What then?” 

“Whatever bears upon my work. Have you any 
notion what the preparation of a novel means?” 

“Tn most cases it means next to nothing, I should 
say. In yours—well, you have touched upon a 
point that we can talk about. Let’s see; you have 
written how many novels?” 

“Seth’s Brother’s Wife, In the Valley, The 
Lawton Girl, The Return of the O’Mahoney, The 
Copperhead, and a batch of shorter tales. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine gave me my real start. My first 
book was selected out of many as the serial with 
which that magazine started.” 

“The striking thing is that, although you write 
your American stories in Engand, you keep in such 
intimate touch with the life you describe at such a 
distance. What about the farm life you describe in 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife?” 

“Bless you, man! I was brought up on or near a 
farm. I spent my boyhood in getting out of bed 
at five in the morning to look after the cattle, and 
until [ was fourteen I drove a milk wagon, as a 
‘side issue’ in my agricultural duties. For one of 
my stories | read company law and that sort of 
thing, under the instruction of a well-known lawyer 
of my acquaintance. For In the Valley, which, as 
you know, deals with American life during the 





*From The Sketch. Mr. Frederic’s latest book ‘« The Dam- 
nation of Theron Ware,” published by Stone & Kimball, is 
the book of the month in America and England. 


colonial period, I made eleven years’ study of the 
domestic and political history of that time, the 
records, the ‘costumes and properties.’ Besides, I 
was born and reared in the New York valley that I 
wrote about. The idea of the story, and the spirit of 
it, soaked-in my mind eleven years before I wrote 
the first chapter. Meanwhile I did other fiction.” 

“To what extent do you plan your books before 
you write them?” 

“In one sense, hardly at all. I seek only to know 
my people through and through. They make the 
story ‘off their own bat’ once they have been started. 
But you must really know them first. I am now 
writing a novel [the Damnation of Theron Ware, 
since published] the people of which I have been 
carrying about with me, night and day, for fully 
five years. After I had got them grouped together 
in my mind, I set myself the task of knowing every- 
thing they knew. As four of them happened to 
be specialists in different professions, the task has 
been tremendous. For instance, one of them is a 
biologist, who, among many other things, is experi- 
menting on Lubbock’s and Darwin’s lines. Al- 
though these pursuits are merely mentioned, I have 
got up masses of stuff on bees and the cross fer- 
tilization of plants. I have had to teach myself all 
the details of a Methodist minister’s work, obliga- 
tions, and daily routine, and all the machinery of his 
church. Another character is a priest, who is a 
good deal more of a pagan than a simple minded 
Christian. He loves luxury and learning. I have 
studied the arts he loves as well as his theology; I 
have waded in Assyriology and Schopenhauer; 
pored over palimpsests and pottery, and, in order 
to write understandingly about a musician, who 
figures in the story, | have bored a professional 
friend to death getting technical musical stuff from 
him. I don’t say this is the right way to build 
novels; only, it is my way.” 

“In the name of patience, when do you think out 
your story?” 

“It shapes itself as I go along. Then I write as I 
go along an elaborate sketch of what is just before 
me, chapter by chapter, noting down the incidents, 
leading bits of conversation, descriptions of charac- 
ters and localities, straight up to the finish. This 
plan makes a little volume of itself.” 

“And then?” 

“Then the book writes itself; and, when it’s 
finished, I’m sorry. The pleasure of a novelist’s life 
is living with his characters. When the book is 
done, that pleasure, or the greater part of it, ceases. 
Then the people go out into the world, and he loses 
sight of them, and has to begin all over again, and 
creates a new set of friends.” 

Frederic’s manuscript proves his painstaking. It 
is not in the least what you would expect him to turn 
out. The penmanship is very minute and clear and 
precise, and neatly formed, as if every word were 
lingered over lovingly. It is as fine as copper 
plate, dainty to the last degree, really exquisite 
craftsmanship. Frederic himself is a big, masterful 
man of thirty-nine, with the manner of a campaigner 
and a voice that would suit‘a commander of legions. 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE LITERARY HACK 
ANDREW LANG....-LONDON ILLUSTRATED NEWS 


In some literary journal a “hack” was defined 
lately as a man who writes politics on either or any 
side indifferently. A hack might do this, and Dr. 
Maginn, a famous hack of old days, is said to have 
done it. Whether the charge is true or not I have 
no means of ascertaining, but the definition, in any 
case, is not good. It is too narrow in one sense 
and too wide in another. A hack is a hired person 
of all work. A political hack is a wire puller and 
intriguer, a busy writer and speaker and whisperer, 
who, in one shape or another, is paid for his services. 
He may serve only one side and serve it steadily, but 
he is a hack for all that. He works for pay, not, 
like the nobler kind of politician, for love, ambition, 
patriotism or what you please. 

Now, by parity of reasoning, a literary hack is a 
writer of all work who writes for pay, and, if he were 
not paid, could not write. 
Chesterfield or Walpole or Gray, he accepts jobs, 
not, in the first place, because he likes them, but be- 
cause he must. A banker like Mr. Grote, a peer like 
Lord Mahon, a poet like Wordsworth or Keats, or 
almost any poet, is not a hack, because he only 
works as he chooses. He is paid if he is lucky, ‘but 
he does not primarily write for pay. Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Southey, Scott (in his last years), 
Defoe (always), Collins (unsuccessfully), were all 
hacks, and we of the profession need not be ashamed 
of them. They wrote articles, reports of speeches, 
translations, essays, and so forth, because they 
needed money, not because they were disinterestedly 
fascinated by their themes. The “Life of Na- 
poleon” was hack work; so was the dictionary; so 
were Goldsmith’s histories; so were Southey’s arti- 
cles in the Quarterly Review. But Macaulay’s 
essays in the Edinburgh Review could not be called 
hack work. They were spontaneous. 

A great man of letters now dead—one who held 
a high literary post—described himself sadly as “a 
dependent on literature.” He was not his own mas- 
ter, but he defined or described a hack as one who 
wrote the same thing over and over again in several 
places, as hacks are very apt to do. Nobody can 
have more than a certain stock of ideas, and any 
one who writes in several serials is pretty certain to 
conform to this definition of a hack. An author 
who merely repeats himself in his books, as certain 
philosophers do, is in a different kind of position. 
He has no master in the form of an editor to whom 
he owes originality which he cannot pay. I do not 
mean that reiterating certain ideas, philosophical, 
political, religious, is hack work. They need to be 
driven into the public head by repeated hammer- 
ings. But the hack repeats not only his ideas, but 
his illustrations. Hazlitt was a hack, and his favor- 
ite illustrations, quotations and so forth betray him 
by their reappearances. In this matter we all sin, 
but the sin is one of which we ought to be watchful. 
The hack has commonly been spoken of contemptu- 
ously, because we have not shaken off the old opin- 
ion that literature cannot be honestly or honorably 
plied as a profession. Our ancestors allowed only 


As distinguished from a . 


to disinterested genius a right to ply the pen. Mer- 
cenary talent, however honest, was frowned upon 
and laughed at. 

The notions of Major Pendennis, who had a hack 
for a nephew, still exist. To be a hack, people 
think, is to be destitute of genius and mechanical, 
yet we could easily add to our list men of genius 
who were hacks, like Thackeray, in his early career, 
like Hood, like a hundred of others of honorable 
names. The notion is that the artist takes pleasure 
in his work, while the hack does not. But the hack 
can elevate his function by doing it with pleasure, 
with a zest, whatever the work may be. A man 
may delight, if he be happily tempered, even in 
making anindex. To make an index is really rather 
enjoyable, and a good index even will not be com- 
piled without enjoyment. A man may subtly en- 
force his own ideas or cunningly indulge his humor 


even in this apparently mechanical labor. A dic- 
tionary offers him still better openings. No doubt 
Dr. Johnson enjoyed his own dictionary. I can 


conceive a man writing with a zest even sermons at 
half a crown. They will scarcely be worth the half 
crown if he does not. The lowly estate is also ele- 
vated by its motive, which may be the support of a 
family or may be the desire to find means for living 
and writing spontaneously. 

Southey wrote his articles and biographies, which 
were well paid, that he might be able to afford to 
write his poems and histories, which were probably 
very ill paid. The hack who would keep his self 
respect must ever have on hand some spontaneous 
work. | It may be and probably will be unremunera- 
tive. The world does not want a man’s best 
thoughts. Still less does it want his learning. 
Very likely his best thoughts are not, in fact, nearly 
so good or taking as his second or third best. But 
he does not easily resign himself to believe this, and 
it is well for him to put what he thinks the cream of 
himself into epics and treatises which nobody buys, 
while his skimmilk finds a ready market. It keeps 
up a man’s heart and self respect and makes him 
if a hack, still not all a hack, but a soul which has 
its hours of freedom. And then there is always the 
mirage of posterity. 





REAL PEOPLE IN NOVELS 


CHARLES ROBINSON. ..--+++eeee+% THE HOME JOURNAL 


The much-discussed libel action brought not long 
ago in London by a Mrs. Pinnock against Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, the well-known publishers, be- 
cause she considered that a certain character in a 
novel lately published by them was intended for her- 
self, and the somewhat similar suit instituted by the 
artist Whistler in connection with the publication 
of Trilby, serve to recall several former instances 
in which other well-known people have resented the 
manner in which their physical or mental peculiari- 
ties were overdrawn or distorted by famous novei- 
ists. Readers of Forster’s life of Dickens will 
remember tiie controversy provoked by the character 
of Harold Skimpole in Bleak House. While in- 
tending that the model for this personage should be 
kept a secret from the general public, Dickens 
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seems to have wished to gratify a few intimate 
friends. Writing to Forster in March, 1852, he says: 
“Browne has done Skimpole, and helped to make 
him singularly unlike the great original.” The 
great original was, of course, Leigh Hunt, upon 
whom a wound was thus needlessly inflicted. Dick- 
ens seems honestly to have regretted what he had 
done, and a graceful tribute to Hunt’s poetic gifts 
from the novelist’s pen, which subsequently ap- 
peared in Household Words, partook of the nature 
of an amende honorable. 

In another article which appeared in All the Year 
Round not long after Hunt’s death, Dickens de- 
clared that, while “he yielded to the temptation of 
too often making the character speak like his old 
friend,” yet “he no more thought, God forgive him! 
that the admired original would ever be charged 
with the imaginary vices of the fictitious creature 
than he himself ever thought of charging the blood 
of Desdemona and Othello on the innocent Acad- 
emy model who sat for Iago’s leg in the picture.” 
Even as to the mere occasional manner he declared 
that he had “‘altered the whole of that part of the text 
when two intimate friends of Leigh Hunt discovered 
too strong a resemblance to his ‘way.’” Walter 
Savage Landor, as is well known, was also por- 
trayed in Bleak House as Laurence Boythorn. 

This character has been aptly described by Syd- 
ney Colvin as Landor “with his intellectual greatness 
left out”; but the portrait, however imperfect, was in 
this instance, beyond all doubt, both kindly meant 
and kindly taken. Neither of these portraits, how- 
ever, can be said to have added to the attractions of 
the book in which they were introduced. 

Dickens has himself described with infinite humor 
how several Yorkshire schoolmasters laid claim to 
the distinction of being the original of Mr. Wack- 
ford Squeers, one of whom, he had reason to believe, 
had actually entertained thoughts of bringing an 
action against him for libel, while another, whom the 
cap likewise fitted, meditated a journey to London 
“for the express purpose of committing an assault 
and battery upon his traducer”; a third perfectly 
remembered being waited on by two gentlemen, 
“one of whom held him in conversation, while the 
other took his likeness,” and, although Mr. Squeers 
has but one eye, still he and all his friends and neigh- 
bors “know at once for whom it is meant, because 
—the character is so like him.” 

On the other hand, there are cases where obscure 
persons have enjoyed a whimsical and often wholly 
unmerited immortality by posing as the living orig- 
inals of famous characters in fiction. “I wonder 
how many undoubted originals of Sam Weller I 
have had described to me in the course of my read- 
ing tours all over the country during the last six 
years,” said Charles Dickens, the younger, in a 
recent letter. One of the most persistent of these 
claimants for the honor of having given his name 
to the immortal] Sam is a “superannuated post-boy,” 
who still resides at Dorking, in Surrey, where the 
name has been associated for generations with 
coachmen and fly drivers. It is related in Percy 
Fitzgerald’s History of Pickwick that once, while 
Marcus Stone was walking with Dickens along the 
green lanes near Gad’s hill, a vegetable cart drove 
past on which was the name Weller. Stone re- 
marked the coincidence. “Coincidence!” exclaimed 


Dickens; “why, it’s the man,” meaning that the 
name had been suggested by a shop in Chatham. 

In like manner the felicitous name of Sam’s em- 
ployer was taken from one Moses Pickwick, a well- 
known coach proprietor at Bath. It is recorded that 
Dickens, on seeing the name painted on the door of 
a stage-coach, rushed into the publisher’s office, 
exclaiming, “I’ve got it. Moses Pickwick, Bath, 
coachmaster.” Not very long ago, in one of the 
English courts, during a trial about the liability of 
a railroad company for lost luggage, Mr. Henry 
Dickens, Q. C., a younger son of the great novelist, 
in Opening the case for the defence, observed, amid 
great laughter, that he would call Mr. Pickwick, 
adding: “The witness is a descendant of the Mr. 
Moses Pickwick, proprietor of the Bath coach, from 
whom I have the very best reason to believe the 
character of Mr. Pickwick was taken, and I verily 
believe that one of the reasons why I was retained in 
the case was that I might call Mr. Pickwick.” 

Thackeray, like Dickens, also got into trouble by 
copying some of his characters too closely from life, 
notably when ke put his pal, Arthur Archdekne, into 
Pendennis as the ever delightful Harry Foker. 
“Not only,” says Edmund Yates, “was he described 
in the most ludicrously lifelike manner, but, to his 
intense annoyance, a portrait of himself accom- 
panied the manuscript.” Although Thackeray 
meant no unkindness, Archdekne never quite for- 
gave him for this caricature. One night just after 
Thackeray had delivered his first lecture on The 
English Humorists, Archdekne met him at the 
Cider-Cellar’s Club, surrounded by a coterie who 
were offering their congratulations. “How are 
you, Thack?” cried Archie. “I was at your show 
to-day at Willis’s. What a lot of swells you had 
there—yes! But I thought it was dull—devilish 
dull! I will tell you what it is, Thack, you want a 
piano.” 

Yates himself figures in the Virginians, which, 
to use his own language, contains “a wholly irrele- 
vant and ridiculous tugged-in-by-the-shoulders al- 
lusion to me as Young Grubstreet. It was a pleas- 
ant peculiarity of Mr. Thackeray’s,” he adds, “to 
make some veiled, but unmistakable, allusions to 
persons at the time obnoxious to him,” in his books. 
As for Tom Costigan, Thackeray, in one of his 
delightful Roundabout Papers, declares that he in- 
vented the character, “as, | suppose, authors invent 
their personages, out of scraps, heel-taps, odds and 
ends of characters,” and tells the following story, 
which, he says, happened some ten years after the 
publication of Pendennis. 

“T was smoking in a tavern parlor one night, and 
this Costigan came into the room alive—the very 
man; the most remarkable resemblance of the 
printed sketches of the man, of the rude drawings in 
which I had depicted him. He had the same little 
coat; the same battered hat, cocked on one eye; the 
same twinkle in that eye. ‘Sir,’ -said I, knowing 
him to be an old friend whom I had met in unknown 
regions; ‘Sir,’ I said, ‘may I offer you a glass of 
brandy and water? ‘Bedad! ye may,’ says he, ‘and 
I'll sing ye a song, tu.’ Of course, he spoke with an 
Irish brogue; of course, he had been in the army; in 
ten minutes he pulled out an army agent’s account, 
whereon his name was written; a few months after 
we read of him in a police court.” Not a few in- 
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stances might be cited in which authors have been 
accused of gathering their material for unpleasant 
characters from among their neighbors. Not long 
after the publication of The House of the Seven 
Gables, Hawthorne received, among other letters of 
a similar kind, one from a man complaining that his 
grandfather had been made infamous in the charac- 
ter of Judge Pyncheon. Now, his grandfather, 
Judge Pyncheon by name, was a Tory and refugee 
resident in Salem at the period of the Revolution, 
and the correspondent described him as the most 
exemplary old gentleman in the world. He there- 
fore considered himself infinitely wronged and ag- 
grieved, and thought it monstrous that the virtuous 
dead could not be suffered to rest quietly in their 
graves. “The joke of the matter is,” says Haw- 
thorne, in a letter to Fields, “that I never heard of 
his grandfather, nor knew that any Pyncheons had 
ever lived in Salem, but took the name because it 
suited the tone of my book, and was as much my 
property for fictitious purposes as that of Smith.” 

So again Wilkie Collins, in his Reminiscences, 
relates how he received a challenge to mortal com- 
bat from an excitable French nobleman who de- 
manded satisfaction from the author of The Woman 
in White, because he considered that he had been 
libeled in that book as Count Fosco,—the only fat 
villain in all fiction. When George Eliot was asked 
whether the report was true that the character of 
Casaubon was modeled on Mr. Lewes, she replied 
in the negative. “From whom, then,” persisted her 
interrogator, “did you draw Casaubon?” The 
authoress vouchsafed no answer, but simply pointed 
to her heart. And in this regard a contemporary 
critic has well remarked that, “if a novelist is base 
enough to go to life for his personages, he should at 
least pretend that they are original, and not boast of 
them as copies.” 





IS IRONY A FORM OF THE LUDICROUS? 
A STUDY IN HUMOR.......+..++-- THE LONDON SPECTATOR 


In the interesting paper on The Theory of the 
Ludicrous which Mr. Liily contributes to the May 
number of the Fortnightly Review, he gives us 
twenty-one species of the genus “ludicrous,” as well 
as Schopenhauer’s acute explanation of the essential 
character of the ludicrous, in which he concurs. 
According to Schopenhauer, if we understand him 
rightly,—like most German thinkers, he is a little 
too technical to be perfectly lucid,—there is always 
something paradoxical in the ludicrous, and what 
causes laughter is the realizing of the paradox in the 
same instant in which you also realize how truly 
from one point of view, and one only, those objects 
are related to each other which from every other 
point of view are essentially incongruous. For 
instance, when Hood says in Miss Kilmansegg and 
her Precious Leg, that Miss Kilmansegg was 
killed— 

‘* By a golden weapon not oaken, 
In the morning they found her all alone 
Dead and bloody and cold as stone, 
For the leg, the golden leg, was gone, 
And the golden bowl was broken,” — 


the essence of the ludicrous element in the passage 
- is the contrast between the meaning of the word 
“golden” as applied to the golden bowl, and the 
same word as applied to a manufactured object like 


the golden leg, although both, in a different sense, 
were really precious. And again, when Hood says 
a little further on,— 


** Gold, still gold, it haunted her yet. 
At the Golden Lion the inquest met, 
Its foreman a Carver and Gilder. 
And the jury debated from ten to three, 
And they brought it in as félo de se 
Because her own leg had killed her,’’— 


Schopenhauer would regard the essence of the 
ludicrous in that verse as the paradox of treating the 
use of her golden leg as the instrument of her mur- 
der, just as if she were quite as personally responsi- 
ble for what that lump of gold had effected, as she 
would have been if it had been an organic part of her 
own body. Well, that no doubt is a perfectly true 
account of the essential element in everything ludi- 
crous. To give another example of the same incon- 
gruous mixture of likeness and unlikeness,—Dick- 
ens describes a Lordon mother as seizing on her 
naughty child, and that seizure as being followed 
“by a rapid succession of sharp sounds resembling 
applause,” resulting in the discovery of the child on 
the coolest paving-stone in the court, “weeping bit- 
terly and loudly lamenting.” Here the ludicrous 
element in the passage is the really close connection 
and yet striking contrast between the sound of ap- 
plause and the sound of a particular kind of humil- 
iating punishment applied to g naughty child. 
Schopenhauer’s analysis of the ludicrous is essen- 
tially sound, though he makes it needlessly pe- 
dantic by his use of such words as “concept” and 
“subsumption” in relation to so very simple and ele- 
mentary a matter. To take a third and still simpler 
instance of the ludicrous, a man who was watching 
the motions of a herd of cows saw one of them run- 
ning very fast down hill suddenly turn a complete 
somersault, and the startling contrast between the 
lumbering figure and motion of the cow, and the 
apparent agility of the feat, set him off into a fit of 
laughter from which he found it hard to recover; the 
clumsiness and apparent agility were at once so 
inconsistent with each other and yet so closely 
united in the same physical act. In all these cases 
Schopenhauer’s explanation of the essential charac- 
ter of the ludicrous applies strictly. 

But is it not also essential to the ludicrousness of 
any paradox that the incongruity should be, or 
should at all events appear to be, real, and not 
merely apparent? We ask this question because 
Mr. Lilly includes “irony” among the species of the 
ludicrous, whereas the higher irony,—irony such as 
we sometimes find in Carlyle and sometimes in 
Swift, irony such as we find in Sophocles, irony such 
as we find in Elijah and Isaiah,—seems to us not in 
any sense judicrous, but in the highest sense sublime 
or even pathetic. Must it not be said that where the 
analogy which furnishes the principle of the like- 
ness goes much deeper than the superficial paradox 
which furnishes the basis of the contrast,—and this 
is always the case in the higher irony,—the effect is 
not ludicrous at all, and may be even profoundly and 
overpoweringly solemn, like that stroke of the two- 
edged sword which divides asunder spirit and flesh? 
When Elijah taunted the priests of Baal with the 
suggestion that their god was probably on a journey, 
and that they would have to shriek much louder to 
gain his attention to their prayers, if indeed they 
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could gain it at all, surely the irony was not a species 
of the ludicrous, but a species of the most sublime 
invective, as it proved itself to be when it excited the 
priests of Baal to self-torture in order that they might 
arrest their god’s attention. To insure any paradox 
containing the essence of the ludicrous, the analogy 
must be more apparent than real, and the paradox 
essentially real and not merely apparent. In all 
ludicrous conceptions the incongruity is of the 
essence of the situation, and the congruity is purely 
superficial. It is the incongruity as brought out by 
the merely superficial congruity which excites the 
laughter. But in all the cases of piercing irony, the 
real resemblance is far deeper than the superficial 
contrast. Even when an idle boy translated “ig- 
navia” “ignorance,” and the master interposed, “No, 
Sir, but the cause of ignorance,” the irony was not 
a signal for laughter, but for serious reflection in 
those who could at all appreciate its force; and that 
is but a very feeble illustration of the depth to which 
irony often goes in cutting to the heart of hearts. 
Bishop Thirlwall, in his striking essay on the irony 
of Sophocles, gives many illustrations of the depth 
and poignancy of that attitude of mind, and we 
should say that in its higher phases it passes quite 
out of the category of the ludicrous into a region far 
beyond the play of the fancy or the imagination, and 
indeed may be said rather to draw blood than to 
excite laughter., May we not call it an instance of 
the very highest irony when our Lord replies to the 
sons’ of Zebedee request that they might sit the one 
on his right hand and the other on his left in his 
kingdom, “Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able 
to drink of the cup which I shall drink of, and to be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with?” 
And when they assure him that they are, he goes 
on sadly, “Ye shall drink indeed of my cup and be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with, 
but to sit on my right hand and on my left is not 
mine to give except to those for whom it is prepared 
of my Father.” No irony can be deeper than that, 
and yet instead of exciting laughter it goes far 
deeper than the source of tears. 

No doubt there is a kind of bitter irony, such irony 
as Heinrich Heine’s, which is piercing irony and yet 
in some sense ludicrous because while the depth of 
the analogy between very closely related ideas is 
undeniable, Heine manages to make the superficial 
contrast so striking and emphatic that the incongru- 
ity predominates for the moment over the radical 
resemblance. Matthew Arnold said of him in some 
of his clumsiest, but also his most searching, verse :— 


‘¢ The Spirit of the World, 

Beholding the absurdity of men, 

Their vaunts, their feats, — let a sardonic smile 

For one short moment wander o’er his lips. 

That smile was Heine! For its earthly hour 

The strange guest sparkled ; now ‘tis pass’d away.” 
And that was true enough. MHeine’s irony was the 
keenest irony, and yet he rioted so in the mere sense 
of the absurd, that he mixed absurdities with his 
deepest and truest irony (as also did Swift). But 
none the less, if you examine Heine’s best irony, 
you will find the absurdity adventitious and easily 
removable, while the depth of the analogy on which 
he strikes is real and serious enough. For example, 
take the following given by Matthew Arnold as an 
example of Heine’s indomitable ironic spirit :— 
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“T have said he was not preéminently brave; but 
in the astonishing force of spirit with which he re- 
tained his activity of mind, even his gaiety, amid all 
his sufferings, and went on composing with undi- 
minished fire to the last, he was truly brave. Noth- 
ing could clog that aérial lightness. ‘Pouves-vous 
siffler?’ his doctor asked him one day, when he was 
almost at his last gasp ;—‘siffler,’ as every one knows, 
has the double meaning of to whistle and to hiss ;— 
‘Hélas! non,’ was his whispered answer; ‘pas méme 
une comédie de M. Scribe!’ M. Scribe is, or was, 
the favorite dramatist of the French Philistine.” 

The sarcasm at M. Scribe is very bitter and laugh- 
able, but Heine’s attack upon himself as wishing to 
expend his very last breath in hissing a bad French 
play, was sadder and more trenchant irony than any 
sarcasm on M. Scribe. Irony, as a rule, is not ludi- 
crous. It is ludicrous only when it touches very 
triyial subjects. Its deeper stroke is not only seri- 
ous, it is often profoundly tragic. Hence, though 
irony may be, and often is, a form of the ludicrous, 
it is only the lighter specimens of it which can be 
so treated. The deepest irony is not a provocative 
to laughter, for it often goes too deep for tears. 





THE LIMITATIONS OF THE CRITIC 
THE CONFUSING OF JUDGMENT....NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE 


A writer in a recent issue of the London Truth 
resorts to a humorous analogy to convey something 
like an adequate idea of the art critic’s hard task 
when he is called upon to pass judgment upon the 
individual and collective merits of the hundreds of 
pictures which are crowded together in a single insti- 
tute exhibition. ‘What,” he asks, “would a musical 
critic say, I wonder, if, called upon to determine the 
relative merits of a score of modern pianists, he were 
expected to hear all those maestros playing the same 
pieces on their grand pianos simultaneously? 

And if this were the case when all the rival perform- 
ers played the same piece, surely the result would be 
even more unsatisfactory if each one of them were 
allowed to play a piece of his own selection. 

Now it seemed to me at the Institute Exhibition, the 
other afternoon, that in a qualified sense the case of 
the art critic who walks through a gallery, the walls 
of which are covered with hundreds of works from 
the brushes of nearly as many artists, is not unlike 
that of the imaginary musical critic I have referred 
to. In a way it may be said that the painters who 
exhibit are all singing to him at once. Each has 
his favorite song, and, of course, sings it with as 
much verve and effect as possible. What 
did I find at the Piccadilly Institute, for example? 
Willingly would I have listened to Frank Walton’s 
apparently charming rendering of Spring’s Delights 
Are All Reviving, but how could I do so when, 
close at hand, Walter William May was giving his 
robustious version of The Sea, the Sea, the Open 
Sea! while Fred G. Cotman’s oft-repeated song of 
Harvest Home, and Haynes Williams’s sentimental 
ballad of How Happy Could I Be With Either! were 
simultaneously calling for attention.” 

The analogy in these premises is plain. Confu- 
sion is inevitable when a multitudinous appeal is 
made to the critical sense, and the result is disastrous 
in proportion to the closeness of the observation and 
the delicacy of the distinctions demanded for a 

proper judgment. It is not merely that the mind is 
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unable to grasp so many details at once. Another 
difficulty, perhaps aimost as nearly insuperable, 
consists in the critic’s inability to occupy in un- 
broken succession so many different points of view, 
and to fall, without time for reaction, into so many 
incomplete moods or states of feeling. For it must 
be remembered that just and thorough criticism is 
appreciative and sympathetic so far as sympathy is 
permitted by good taste and a right way of thinking. 
A picture entitled The Sea, the Sea, the Open Sea, 
would probably exalt the mind with a sense of the 
ocean’s power and majesty; while another, called 
How Happy Could I Be With Either! would simply 
amuse us with its portrayal of a possible lover’s 
actual embarrassment of riches. The second picture 
might be painted with exquisite art; but it could not 
evoke the sentiment of sublimity, and it would be 
a failure if it did not convey some impression of the 
essentiaily ludicrous nature oi its subject. The two 
pictures might be equally well done, each admirable 
in its own way; but although it is said to be only a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous, we could 
not immediately pass from one to the other without 
jarring consciousness of their incongruity. But 
imagine what a series of joits must be undergone by 
the industrious critic who.attempts to view every- 
thing exhibited on the walls “where pictures of all 
sorts and sizes are packed together, wellnigh by the 
mile.” The end of such an undertaking can be little 
more than confusion and fatigue. 

Analogies are rarely ever quite perfect, and there 
is some difference in effect between passing more or 
less rapidly along a lengthy row of pictures and 
having the ears assailed by the simultaneous bang- 
ing of half a hundred grand pianos, each resound- 
ing with the notes of a different tune. But in each 
case the harmony of individual compositions would 
be lost in the midst of a general confusion. The 
psychologic explanation is, of course, very simple. 
It is merely that the power of attention is limited, 
and that it has a certain inertia, or preoccupation, 
to overcome in passing from one subject to another. 
What is called “the personal equation” counts for 
something here also; for, as everybody knows, the 
power of attention varies in different minds, and 
some minds have more facility than others in chang- 
ing the direction and the objects of attention. 
There are men who can dictate several letters at once, 
and there are men who can play a number of games 
of chess simultaneously and without seeing any of 
the boards. But the general rule is that the degree 
of concentration varies inversely with the number 
of objects to which the attention is directed. 

On the other hand, the prosperous development 
of the mind demands a variety of interests. The in- 
tellect must be trained to close and concentrated 
attention by strenuous application under the com- 
pulsion of the will; but the strength which is gained 
by this severe exercise will not compensate the stu- 
dent for that loss of versatility and sprightliness 
which he must suffer if his mind is kept always in 
harness and confined to travel on a single road. 
Thoroughness demands that one should do the thing 
in hand and do it well, but not that one should never 
change the subject of his studies or the direction of 
‘his thought excursions. The mind needs to assert 
its spontaneity, and should be permitted an occa- 
sional ramble. Prolonged intellectual dissipation, 


mere skipping about from one thing to another with- 
out systematic advance in any direction, is, of course, 
to be deprecated. 

And this brings us to the point that we have had 
all along in view: the superabundant flood oi mod- 
ern literature tends more and more to overwhelm 
both the student and the critic. A great pile of mis- 
cellaneous publications periodically heaped up on 
the critic’s table must produce in his mind some- 
thing like the effect suggested by the simultaneous 
playing of fifty grand pianos, or by a mile or so of 
big and little canvases painted in every possible 
style and devoted to every conceivable subject. No 
one could think of reading everything that is praised 
in a publisher’s puff. It ought to be the business 
of the critic to tell the people what books are worth 
reading; but he himself must have some principle 
of selection. The fame of the author, the repute of 
his publishers, or the comment of some sensible 
reviewer, are the indications upon which he must 
mainly rely. But if he would keep his mind clear 
and sound, so far from undertaking to discuss the 
merits of even all the widely-read books of his time, 
he will make a special study of a few which he has 
reason to believe will repay the effort, and by con- 
senting to this limitation he will be able, perhaps, 
now and then to say some things that are really 
worth saying, and which may serve to enhance the 
enjoyment of discriminating readers. 





THE TREATMENT OF MUSIC IN FICTION 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN..«-cecsessesss MUSIC 


The subject of the treatment of music by novel- 
ists was discussed at the Musical Association 
recently. Certainly after Trilby it would seem 
as if something ought really to be done to instruct 
our leading writers in at least the requirements of 
musical history and theory. An English novelist 
in one of his recent works pictures a Scottish High- 
lander sitting on the roadside singing a favorite 
song and accompanying himself on the bagpipe, 
which is a feat still happily impossible, except in 
novels. In one of her stories, Ouida describes a 
lady singing Stabat Mater alone in a wood as pro- 
ducing glorious harmonies! In 2 certain work of 
George Eliot’s, “a perfect accord of descending 
fifths” is spoken of in glorious terms as a most en- 
joyable and wonderful passage. One novelist 
makes a violin player sustain the common chord of 
A minor, which some of our virtuosi would no doubt 
be glad to learn how to do. George Meredith tells 
us scme remarkable things, among them that the 
drum “gives vast internal satisfaction owing to its 
corpulency.” Marion Crawford in A Roman 
Singer states that La Favorita was composed 
by Verdi; also that the hero who had to make 
his début on the operatic stage was pre- 
pared for his task by the singing master giving 
him blackberry syrup in order to increase his 
courage. In Lord Beaconsfield’s Endymion, a 
lady plays a cantata on the piano, and the hero in 
William Black’s Kilmeny wonders whether Miss 
Lesley “would only express a faint surprise at hear- 
ing Mozart’s sonata in A sharp.” If Miss Lesley 
were a musical girl her surprise would certainly not 
be faint. The best way of avoiding these absurdi- 
ties would be to get some professional to edit the 
musical references in their works. 
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An Illusion..++++ E. T. Fowler ..+++ London Sun 
Do you know that the sight of your face, 
Though I see you each day of the seven, 
Can transfigure the commonest place 
Into something that seems to be Heaven? 


Do you know that the sound of your voice, 
When you utter a brief salutation, 

Bids the stars of the morning rejoice 
As they did at the dawn of creation? 


Do you know that the clasp of your hand, 
In a purely conventional greeting, 
Makes this earth a mysterious land 
Where the fairies are holding a meeting? 


Do you know that the ways you pass by, 
When the stream of the traffic is flowing, 

Are like ladders which lead to the sky, 
Whereon angels are coming and going? 


Do you know that your YEA or your NAy 
Lays its clasp on my soul like a fetter? 
Whilst regarding myself I can say 
That I know that I ought to know better. 


The Gipsy Trail..eee «Rudyard Kipling. «+++ Poems 
The white moth to the closing vine, 

The bee to the open clover, 
And the gipsy blood to the gipsy blood 

Ever the wild world over. 


Ever the wide world over, lass, 
Ever the trail held true, 

Over the world and under the world, 
And back at the last to you. 


Out of the dark of the gorigo camp, 
Out of the grime and the gray 
(Morning waits at the end of the world), 
Gipsy, come away ! 


The wild boar to the sun-dried swamp, 
The red crane to her reed, 

And the Romany lass to the Romany lad 
By the tie of a roving breed. 


Morning waits at the end of the world 
Where winds unhaltered play, 

‘Nipping the flanks of their plunging ranks, 
Till the white sea-horses neigh. 


“The pied snake to the rifted rock, 
The buck to the stony plain, 

And the Romany 'ass to the Romany lad, 
And both to the road again. 


‘Both to the road again, again ! 
Out of a clean sea-track — 

Follow the cross of the gipsy trail 
Over the world and back! 


Follow the Romany patteran ~ 
North where the blue bergs sail, 

And the bows are gray with the frozen spray, 
And the masts are shod with mail. 


Follow the Romany patteran 
Sheer to the Austral Light, 

Where the besom of God is the wild west wind, 
Sweeping the sea-floors white. 


Follow the Romany patteran 
West to the sinking sun, 

Till the junk-sails lift through the houseless drift, 
And the east and the west are one. 


Follow the Romany patteran 
East where the silence broods 

By a purple wave on an opal beach 
In the hush of the Mahim woods. 


The wild hawk to the wind-swept sky, 
The deer to the wholesome wold, 

And the heart of a man to the heart of a maid, 
As it was in the days of old. 


The heart of a man to the heart of a maid — 
Light of my tents, be fleet ! 

Morning waits at the end of the world, 
And the world is all at our feet! 


After Long Vears..seeees William Winter ..++.+++ Poems 


Dear heart, and true, in the seasons fled, 


‘Has the world swept by me, and left me dead? 


Have the pansies withered, I used to know? 
Are the roses faded of long ago? 

Do the tapers glimmer, that lit the feast? 
Has the pageant passed? Has the music ceased? 
And, musing here on the sea-beat coast, 
Am I living man, or a wandering ghost? 
Still in the scent of the autumn air 

I feel a rapture that’s like despair ; 

The starlight, pale on the sleeping sea, 

Is a nameless, sorrowful joy to me: 

And, lit by orb or crescent of night, 
Meadow and woodland are brave to sight. 
Still I bend to the mystic power 

Of the strange sea-breeze and the breath of flower; 
And the face of beauty wakes the wraith 

Of holy passion and knightly faith! 

But ever I hear an undertone — 

A subtle, sorrowful, wordless moan ; 

The dying note of a funeral bell ; 

The faltering sigh of a last farewell. 

And ever I see, through lurid haze, 

The sombre phantoms of other days ; 

In light that’s sad as the ruin it frets, — 
The solemn light of a sun that sets. 

Ah, never now does youth dream on 

As it used to dream in the summers gone! 
For round it dashes the tide of years ; 

Its eyes are darkened with mist of tears ; 
Its hopes are sere as the fading grass, 

And nothing it wished has come to pass. 
Yet ever, in wayward, passionate power, 
Like a wind that moans through a ruined tower, 
O’er memory’s darkening fields along 

It rustles the fallen leaves of song’; 


And, wild in the heart, it wakes the thrill 
That nothing but death can ever still ! 


Farewell. .sees Constancy in Absence..... Honolulu Times 


Some day I think you will be glad to know 

That I have ever kept you in my heart, 

And that my love has ever deeper grown 

In all the time that we have lived apart. 

Some day, when you have slipped away from care, 
And idly fall to dreaming of the past, 

And sadly think of all your life has missed — 
Will you remember my true heart at last? 

Or will it come to pass some dreary night — 
After a day that has been hard to bear, 
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When you were weary, heart-sick and forlorn, 

And there is none to comfort or to care; 

That you will close your tired eyes and dream 

Of tender kisses falling soft and light, 

Of restful touches smoothing back your hair — 
And sweet words spoken from your heart’s delight. 
Perhaps, then, you'll remember, and be glad, 

That I so long have kept you in my heart, 

Ana that your soul’s true home will yet be there 
Although we wander silently apart. 


I Love You, Dear.... The Old Song....-. New Orleans Picayune 


** T love you, dear.” 
There is no phrase so worn and old 
In all the world; nor one so sweet 
To lover’s lips or maiden’s ear 
As this refrain, ‘* I love you, dear.” 


‘* I love you, dear.” 
There is no change as time goes on, 
No new words seem to mean so much 
As when they’re uttered, fondly near, 
In trembling tones, ‘‘ I love you, dear.” 


** T love you, dear.” 
No night so dark, no day so long, 
But hope brings comfort to the heart, 
If only ‘*some one” standeth near 
To murmur low, ‘I love you, dear.” 


Incompleteness...S.M. Almon-Hensley..A Woman's Love Letters* 


Since first I met thee, Dear, and long before 
I knew myself beloved, save by the sense 
All women have, a shadowy confidence 
Half-fear, that fze/s its bliss nor asks for more, 
I have learned new desires, known Love’s distress, 
Sounded the deepest depths of loneliness. 


I was a child at heart, and lived alone, 
Dreaming my dreams, as children may, at whiles, 
Between their hours of play, and Earth’s broad smiles 
Allured my heart, and ocean’s marvellous tone 
Woke no strange echoes, and the woods’ complain 
Made chants sonorous, stirred no thoughts of pain. 


And if, sometimes, dear Nature spoke to me 
In tones mysterious, I had learned so much 
Dwelling beside her daily, that her touch 

Made me discerning. Though I might not see 
Her purpose nor her meaning, I had part 
In the proud throbbing of that mighty heart. 


But now the earth has but a tiring-cloth 
About her face ; even in the mountains’ cheer 
There is a lack, and in the sea a fear, 

The glad, rash sea, whose every mood, if wroth 
Or soothing mild, is dear to me as are 
Joy’s new-born kisses on the lips of care. 


Since I have known thee, Dear, all life has grown 
An expectation. As the swelling grain 
Trembles to harvesting, and earth in pain 

Travails till Spring is born, so felt alone 
Is the dumb reaching out of things unborn, 
The night’s gray promise of the amber morn. 


I long to taste my pleasures through thy lips, 
To sail with thee o'er foaming waves and feel 
Our spirits rise together with the reel 

Of waters and the wavering land’s eclipse ; 

To see thy fair hair damp with salt sea-spray 
And in thine eyes the wildness of the way. 


I long to share my woods with thee, to fly 
* To some black-hearted forest, where the trail 
Of mortals lingers not,— to hear the gale 
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Sweep round us with a shuddering ecstasy, 
To feel, night’s tumult passed, the cool soft hand 
Of the untroubled dawn move o’er the land. 


To swim with thee far out into the bay, 
A trembling glitter on the waves, the shore 
Glowing with noontide fervor, nevermore 

To fear the treacherous depths, though long the way. 
Sweet beyond words the sighs that breathe and blow, 
The moist salt kisses, and the glad warm glow. 


And when the unrest, the vague desires that rush 
Over our lives and may not be denied,— 
Gone in the tasting,— lure us where the tide 
Of men sweeps on, let us forget the hush 
Together, and in city madness drain 
Our cup of pleasure to its dregs of pain. 


Ever I need thee. Incomplete and poor 
This life of mine. Yet never dream my soul 
Craves the old peace. Till I may have the whole 
My joy is my abiding, and what more 
Of dreams and waking bliss the Fates allow 
Comes as a gift of Love’s great overflow. 


Memory ..eeeess Charles Lotin Hildreth...+++++ Poems 


What we miscall our life is Memory : 
We walk upon a narrow path between 
Two gulfs— what is to be, and what has been, 
Led by a guide whose name is Destiny ; 
Beyond is sightless gloom and mystery, 
From whose unfathomable depths we glean 
Chaotic hopes and terrors, dimly seen 
Reflections of a past reality. 
Behind, pursuing through the twilight haze, 
The phantom people of the past appear ; 
Hope, happiness and sorrow, fruitless strife, 
And all the loved and lost of other days ; 
They crowd upon us closer year by year, 
Till we as phantoms haunt some other life. 
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My Love's Gift-.+++» Fuliana Horatio Ewing...... Poems 


You ask me what — since we must part — 
You shall bring home to me; 
Bring back a pure and faithful heart, 
As true as mine to thee. 
I ask not wealth nor fame, 
I only ask for thee, 
Thyself —and that dear self the same — 
My love, bring back to me! 


You talk of gems from foreign lands, 
Of treasure, spoil and prize. 
Ah, love ! I shall not search your hands, 
But look into your eyes. 
I ask not wealth nor fame, 
I only ask for thee, 
Thyself —and that dear self the same — 
My love, bring back to me! 


You speak of glory and renown, 

With me to share your pride. 
Unbroken faith is all the crown 

I ask for as your bride. 

I ask not wealth nor fame, 
I only ask for thee, 

Thyself —and that dear self the same — 

My love, bring back to me! 


You bid me with hope’s eager gaze 
Behold fair fortune come. 
I only dream I see your face 
Beside the hearth at home. 
I ask not wealth nor fame, 
I do but ask for thee! 
Thyself —and that dear self the same — 
May God restore to me! 
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WONDERS OF LIVING BALLS 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER........FOUR-HANDED FOLK* 


Many animals have the power of rolling them- 
selves into a ball, not only to sleep, but for protec- 
tion from enemies stronger than themselves, with 
whom they could not fight. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting of these is a little-known animal of South 
America, the ball armadillo, or—in the books—the 
Dasypus apar. This creature, scarcely more than a 
foot long, is nearly covered by a horny case, curi- 
ously divided into six-sided plates, with three bands 
around his body. He looks funny enough when 
walking about, exactly as if he had a decorated 
blanket over him held in place by three girdles. 
Over his wide face, almost hiding his eyes, is a 
pointed shield of the same horny substance, and 
another protects the top of his short tail. This 
queer fellow delights in turning himself into a ball. 
If he is in the least afraid of anything, or if a friend 
is too rough, he rolls up with a snap, like a spring, 
and sometimes the rough-handed friend gets his 
fingers nipped between the sharp edges of his case. 

Nothing is so droll as two of these odd little crea- 
tures pretending to fight. The thing each one tries 
to do is to bite the ears of his opponent, or with his 
claws to tear the rough skin between the three 
bands. They scuffle without much ferocity till one 
gets a slight advantage, when, presto! snap! his 
enemy has become a ball, and a ball he patiently re- 
mains, in spite of the efforts of beast or man, till he 
has tired out his assailant, or considers it proper to 
unbend. In this shape the armadillo is safe from 
the attacks of larger animals, with which he could 
not for an instant cope. The jaguar prowling 
through the wocds in search of food may roll him 
about, but can neither crush him between his teeth 
nor force him open with his paw. Monkeys, which, 
true to their love of fun, delight in teasing small and 
harmless animals by pulling them around by the 
tail, look in vain for a tail to take hold of. It is not 
unlikely that he enjoys some lively rolling about at 
the hands of these frolicsome quadrumania, although 
no such performance has been reported. Only from 
man, who can take him up and carry him home to 
unroll at his leisure, is this no protection. 

The apar is an interesting little beast apart from 
his habit of retiring within his shell. He is lively 
and playful, and therefore much liked as a pet. His 
walk is very odd. He has on the fore feet three 

long claws, on the tips of which he totters about, 
and on the hind feet five claws, which he plants 
flatly on the ground. It is curious that although 
many animals assume as nearly as possible a spher- 
ical shape in sleeping, this little fellow, to whom that 
shape is so familiar and easy, sleeps, on the contrary, 
stretched out his full length, resting on the stomach, 
with fore paws laid together straight before him, 
head flat between the two, and shield arched up over 
him like a roof. Bolita (little ball) as he is called by 
the natives, is said by some travellers to be as expert 
at tumbling as at ball-making. His enormous claws 
being admirable digging tools, he is able to burrow 
in soft earth so rapidly that a man can scarcely seize 
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him before he is out of sight. Underground, if still 
pursued, he continues his tunnel, and to dig him out, 
even with all the wit of a man in saving labor, is the 
work of hours. The ball armadillo is much sought 
for by the natives to eat, though, when caught, his 
innocent, attractive ways often change his destiny 
from roasting in his own shell to being the cherished 
household pet and playmate for the children, whose 
romps and games with the pretty living balls are 
various and charming to see, The baby bolita is 
one of the drollest of infants, dressed from the first 
in armor complete as that of his elders, but light 
in color, and soft like parchment. 

The Old World furnishes another living ball in 
the .manis, or scaly ant-eater. This strange animal 
is about eighten inches in length, with a tail as long 
as the body, and a protecting armor different from, 
but quite as effectual as, that of the armadillo. 
From nose to tip of tail the manis is clothed in gray 
horny scales, shield-shape and convex, so that they 
lie closely, lapping over each other. The tail is very 
broad, and possesses great muscles of such power 
that several men together fail to move it from its 
chosen position, wrapped around the ball he makes 
of himself. In this position he is quite different 
from the armadillo. Instead of offering a smooth, 
hard surface to the enemy, each plate stands up from 
the rest, all presenting an array of sharp, horny 
points extremely unpleasant to the touch of man or 
beast. To assume the ball shape he places his head 
between the fore legs, wraps the tail over legs and 
head, bringing it up on to the neck, and there 
he holds it, while leopards and jackals, as well as 
men, try their strength on him in vain. The manis 
is quite as odd when walking about as the armadillo, 
though not in the same way. The claws of his fore 
feet being long and curved, he turns them under or 
back, and walks on the outside of them, holding his 
back highly arched as he goes. He has also a curi- 
ous manner of standing erect on his hind legs for a 
better view, using his broad tail to balance himself. 

A better-known animal of ball-making habits 
is the common hedgehog, of whose spine-covered, 
impervious ball we have all read from child- 
hood, if we have not seenit. He also, like the arma- 
dillo, resorts to the spherical form in time of war. 
When “having it out” with a venomous snake, for 
instance, he will give a savage bite on the back, and 
instantly retire behind or within his sharp spines, 
which, projecting on all sides, effectually keep the 
reptile at a safe distance. After a time he will cau- 
tiously unroll and take an observation, and, if the 
snake is off its guard, give another sudden bite, and 
so on till he breaks the back. In the same way he 
protects himself from dogs, which are loath to 
attack the spiny ball. Not only as a safeguard from 
enemies is this accomplishment useful to the hedge- 

hog, but as a protection from other perils. Should 
he lose his hold and fall from a height, even of 
twenty feet, he instantly pulls himself together into 
a ball, and reaches the ground unhurt. It is even 


said that he often chooses that easy way, and delib- 
erately throws himself to the ground, rather than 
take the trouble to climb. 
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The largest animal known to assume the ball 
shape for safety is the black bear of the Himalayas, 
called also the Tibetan sun-bear and about the size 
and color of our American black bear. When pur- 
sued by hunters in his mountain home, he will draw 
himself up into a large ball of fur, and deliberately 
roll down the steep hillsides, bounding off the rocks, 
and of course reaching the valley much more quickly 
than any hunter who cannot follow his short cut. 
At the bottom he simply unrolls, shakes himself, and 
walks off at his leisure. The strangest animal in the 
world perhaps, is the duck-bill platypus of Australia, 
and rolling himself into a ball is one of his dearest 
delights. An English naturalist who kept a pair of 
these curious fellows alive, to study their ways, made 
drawings of the different shapes they put themselves 
into, and their common sleeping position he found 
to be that of a ball. To get himself into this form, 
the animal placed the fore paws under the beak, 
bending its head downward; it then laid the hind 
paws over the mandibles and lastly turned the tail 
up over all, to make the whole complete, when it 
looked like a well-made fur ball. The naturalist 
was able to draw down the tail, and thus disclose the 
method of packing; but unless the creature was 
sound asleep it would growl like a savage puppy. 





MIND IN ALL ANIMAL LIFE 
DANIEL ALLYN GORTON....NEW YORK MEDICAL TIMES 


The close observer may find in all the kingdoms of 
nature—the mineral, vegetable, and animal—indubi- 
table evidence of the existence of mind, or a psychi- 
cal principle, animating each, and working out in 
each a definite idea and purpose. This psychic 
principle is not confined to nerve substance or even 
to protoplasm. But let us confine our observations 
to the animal kingdom, and begin with the lowest 
form of organic substance,—protoplasm. This 
shows sensibility to the light, and like plants will 
make voluntary efforts to get itself into the light. 
The polype knows the difference between living and 
dead infusoria, and manifests aggressiveness in seek- 
ing nutriment; that is, it will contend with other 
polypes. Von Hartmann says that, if living infu- 
soria be placed in water within a few lines of the 
polype, “the latter perceives it,—God only knows 
how,—and produces a whirlpool with his arms in 
order to draw it within its grasp. On the other 
hand, should dead infusoria, a small vegetable 
organism, or a particle of dust, approach quite as 
close, it does not trouble itself at all about it.” 

Spiders throw off injured legs, and regenerate 
them. So do crabs. Fishes likewise regenerate 
their fins, lizards their tails. The Asterias repro- 
duce their rays. So do snails and beetles their 
injured and lost antennz and tentacles. Pigeons, 
according to Voit, have been known to regenerate 
their destroyed cerebrum, together with its func- 
tion. Birds renew lost feathers, fishes their in- 
jured scales, and frogs their broken legs. “Spal- 
lanzani saw among salamanders the four legs, 
with their ninety-eight bones, besides the tail, 
with its vertebre, reproduced six times within 
three months. In others the lower jaw, with all its 
_ muscles, vessels, and teeth, was regenerated.” The 
eye, in this species, according to Blumenbach, has 
been known to reproduce itself when the optic nerve 
escaped injury and a part of the membranes of the 


eye remained intact. Would any one dare to deny 
that these marvels of conservation and repair are 
due to psychic power? 

The ant is supplied, of course, with the rudiments 
of a nervous system; but it is totally devoid of a 
cerebrum, and, therefore, of an organ of conscious- 
ness. Nevertheless, it exhibits many of the psychi- 
cal powers of man, such as building a place of 
refuge, providing homes, food, protection against 
enemies, making war, holding slaves, having caste 
distinctions, etc. They exhibit remarkable sagacity 
in treating their wounded, as do the wounded extra- 
ordinary powers of recovering from wounds. Lat- 
ville cut the antennz of an ant, whereupon other 
ants came and covered the wound with a viscid fluid, 
secreted in their mouths. Moreover, ants make use 
of ambulances in carrying off their wounded in bat- 
tle, and were probably the first to invent that con- 
trivance for transferring the wounded. According 
to Pierre Huber, an authority on this subject, 
vouched for by Darwin, the habits of the various 
species of ants differ greatly, as likewise do the 
habits of members of the same species. Some spe- 
cies make the female do the work. In others, the 
burdens of life are borne by the males. Some 
species are warlike, others peaceful. Some species 
are slave-holding, and live in genteel leisure, making 
their slaves do the toiling; while others work with 
their slaves. Other species do not indulge in slave- 
holding, but do their own work. “In Switzerland,” 


says Darwin, “the slaves and masters work together, 
making and bringing materials for their nests. 
Both, but chiefly the slaves, tend and milk, as it may 
be called, their aphides; and thus both collect food 


for the community. In England the masters alone 
usually leave the nest to collect building materials 
and food for themselves, their slaves and larvz.” 

“The Formica rufescens,” says Darwin, “is abso- 
lutely dependent upon its slaves. Without their aid 
the species would certainly become extinct in a 
single year. The males and fertile females.do no 
work of any kind; and the workers, or sterile fe- 
males, though most energetic and’ courageous in 
capturing slaves, do no other work. They are 
incapable of making their own nests or of feeding 
their own larve. So utterly helpless are the masters 
of these animals that, when Huber shut up thirty of 
them without a slave, but with plenty of the food 
which they like best, and with their own larve and 
pupz to stimulate them to work, they did nothing. 
They could not even feed themselves, and many 
perished of hunger. Huber then introduced a 
single slave, and she instantly went to work and 
saved the survivors.” These remarkable phenorn- 
ena the great Darwin seemed content to class as 
instinctive. But, whether due to instinct or not, it 
is mental and, therefore, psychical. 

Next in the order of unconscious intelligence 
stand the mental phenomena of the hive-bee. They 
are closely allied to those of the ant, and are too well 
known to be more than referred to here. Without 
a cerebrum, possessing nothing comparable to one 
but sensory ganglia, the bee has never ceased to 
astonish the physiologist by the number and variety 
of its “purposive actions, without consciousness of 
its purpose.” The bee, however, does not confine 
its actions to the sphere of instinct as recognized by 
the typical physiologist, for it does not conform itself 
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to fixed rules, or a regular uniform method. For 
example, Huber, by special contrivances, prevented 
bees from carrying on their instinctive mode of 
building from above downward, whereupon they 
built from below upward, and even horizontally,— 
conduct more complicated than that typical of 
instinct. The sense of instinct is better illustrated by 
the actions of a caterpillar, observed by the same 
author, which, having completed its hammock to 
its third stage, was put into one already completed. 
It seemed at first much embarrassed by the new situ- 
ation, and finally was forced to go back to the point 
of its own hammock, at which it had itself left off, 
executing anew the fourth, fifth, and sixth stages, 
which had already been wrought out. 

he bee, moreover, performs other acts which are 
above instinct, in the usual conception of that term; 
for it carries on operations which require the co- 
operation of other bees and a guiding, directing 
mind, very much like similar operations among men, 
even to the division of labor. For instance, in con- 
structing its hives,the bee works in gangs,in a man- 
ner altogether similar to works requiring joint 
combinations of men, under a single head or leader, 
one bee confining itself to a particular kind of work, 
as excavation, another to wall-building, another tothe 
ceiling, and so on to the number of a score or more 
workers, in the completion of their marvelous work, 
which is all the more marvelous of them by reason 
of absence of language or other visible means of 
communication among the workers. Surely, no 
operation of conscious intelligence is more extraor- 
dinary than this, which is carried on, not by the bees 
really, but through the bees, by the laws of the 
unconscious. 

A higher and equally interesting order of instinc- 
tive phenomena, due, as the physiologists would say, 
to the presence of sensory ganglia, is observable 
among the higher vertebrates,—the domestic fowls, 
for example. The chick breaks its own shell, in 
which it is hatched, with the tip of its bill, and helps 
itself into the external world, gets on to its legs, and 
forthwith begins to peck at insects, seeds, etc., with 
unerring aim. In this connection the experiments 
of Mr. Spalding of England are apropos. This 
gentleman contrived to have chickens hatched and 
kept secluded in a bag for a day or two, when, on 
being taken out, they would almost immediately 
“set off straight for the box in answer to the call of 
the hen, though they had never seen her and had 
never before heard her voice.” ‘This they did,” he 
observed, “struggling through the grass and over 
rough ground, and when not yet able to stand 
steadily on their legs.” The same writer remarks 
that a turkey but ten days oid, which had never seen 
a hawk, was so alarmed by the note of one secreted 
in a cupboard “that it fled in a direction opposite 
to the cupboard with every sign of terror.” 

Of the habits of most animals which are supposed 
to be guided by instinct, unconscious intelligence 
would afford a better explanation, since such ani- 
mals adopt unconsciously the proper means to a 
desired end, these means constantly varying accord- 
ing to varying circumstances. For example, in cold 
climates, birds sit on their eggs in order to hatch 
them. In warm climates they leave them to be 
hatched by the sun, because, as Von Hartmann says, 
the bird “sees the goal of its instinct attained without 
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its assistance.” When circumstances are such as 
to place its eggs or its little ones in jeopardy, the 
birds hide their nests, some in the sand, others in 
caves, holes, thick foliage, shrubs, grass, etc. “In 
South Africa the sparrow begirds its nest with 
thorns as a protection against snakes and apes.” 
How different, too, are the styles of nest-building 
among birdsof the same species, in the mode of build- 
ing, materials used, place of building, etc., the best 
means to the desired end being usually kept in view! 
Some birds, moreover, build no nests at all, resort- 
ing to other and less troublesome but equally 
effective means of caring for their brood. The 
cuckoo, for example, deposits its eggs in the nests of 
other birds, to be hatched and tended by them. 
They. hide their eggs, so to speak, among the eggs 
of other birds; and what is most remarkable, 
although its eggs are of different colors and sizes, 
among the various species of cuckoo, each cuckoo 
laysitseggsin nests of birds whose eggs are as nearly 
as may be of the color and size of its own. Other- 
wise, the device would fail, and the end be defeated. 

“Instinct is the voice of God,” said Kant, to which 
Von Hartmann responds, “Yes,—the God in one’s 
own breast, the immanent God.” No one with an 
adequate conception of the marvels displayed by 
these low species of being, in adapting means to 
ends, can fail to be impressed by them as was the 
illustrious Kant. If it be not God, it is a psychic 
power possessing the attributes which one ascribes 
to God. One cannot escape from the conclusion to 
which these phenomena lead. 





A DOG’S QUEER OCCUPATION 
CARRYING TOOLS AND MATERIAL..THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


Keys, canine employee of the Union iron works, 
recently met withan accident by which his right front 
leg was broken. Keys has been looked upon by the 
officers of the iron works as one of their regular 
workmen for about four years. He is a dog of no 
particular beauty and his pedigree would not be 
considered by dog fanciers, but he possesses wonder- 
ful intelligence. He makes the Potrero police sta- 
tion his home, and he is the pet of Lieut. Bennett, 
but nearly every workman in the shipbuilding con- 
cern claims the friendship of the dog. At the first 
tap of the gong every morning Keys has reported 
for duty at the Union iron works, and he has never 
left until a full day’s work had been accomplishec. 
He was particularly useful in the ship yard and in 
the boiler shop, and the foremen of these depart- 
ments say he was more valuable than a man for 
doing certain kinds of work. He could crawl 
through small holes in boilers and about ships, and 
his particular work was to carry tools, bolts, nuts, 
rivets and other small articles needed by work- 
men who had crawled into such places, and to have 
them creep back and forth for such articles would 
cause considerable loss of time. Keys thoroughly 
understood his work, and he was always on hand 
when needed. Yesterday a steamer was placed on 
the dry dock for repairs, and the dog, realizing that 
his services might be needed by the workmen, was 
climbing a ladder to the deck, when he slipped and 
fell about twenty feet. The men picked him up, 
and, making a stretcher of some pieces of canvas, 
carried him to the police station and sent for a phy- 
sician to set the broken limb. 
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SIGHTS IN MODERN JERUSALEM 


PIERRE LOTI THE ATLANTA JOURNAL 


On foot and accompanied by an Arab for my 
guide, I left my hotel to go at least to the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. It is almost in the heart of Jerusalem. I 
passed through little, narrow and tortuous streets, 
between walls of houses old as the Crusades, without 
windows and without roofs. On the damp pave- 
ments and under a sky still obscure appeared the 
costumes of the east, worn by Turks, Bedouins and 
Jews. The women looked like phantoms with their 
long veils. The town still remains Saracen. On 
the way I noticed that we were passing through an 
Oriental bazaar, where the stands were occupied by 
venders wearing turbans, and in the shadow of the 
covered little streets there moved along slowly a file 
of enormous camels which compelled us to take 
shelter in the doorways. A little further on we were 
again obliged to stand aside to make room for a 
long and strange procession of Russian women, all 
about sixty years old at least. They walked rapidly, 
leaning upon sticks or umbrellas and wearing faded 
dresses and fur cloaks. Their faces, with an expres- 
sion of fatigue and suffering, were framed, as it were, 
by black handkerchiefs, presenting a dark and 
gloomy picture in the midst of the high colors of 
the Orient. They moved along with an excited and 
at the same time an exhausted air, jostling every- 
thing and everybody without noticing anything, like 
somnambulists, with fixed eyes, as if in a celestial 
dream, and old moujiks by hundreds succeeded 
them, with the same expression of ecstasy on their 
faces. Upon their breasts were many medals, indi- 
cating that they were old soldiers. They had 
entered the Holy City the day before, and were com- 
ing back from their first visit to the place of adora- 
tion, where I was going. Poor pilgrims! they come 
here by thousands, travelling on foot, sleeping out of 
doors under the rain or snow, suffering from hunger 
and leaving many of their dead upon the roads. 

As they approach, the eastern objects upon the 
stands disappear to give place to objects of obscure 
Christian piety—beads by the thousand, crosses, 
religious lamps, images and icons. And here the 
crowd becomes greater. The pilgrims stop to pur- 
chase the little beads made of wood, and little two- 
cent crucifixes, which they carry away as relics to 
be held sacred forever. At last in an old wall, rough 
as a rock, there appears a shapeless opening, nar- 
row and low, and by a series of descending steps we 
come upon a place overhung by high, sombre walls 
in front of the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre. Here 
it is customary to uncover, as soon as the Holy 
Sepulchre comes into view. People pass there 
bareheaded, even when simply crossing it to con- 
tinue the route through Jerusalem. It is crowded 
with poor men and women, praying pilgrims and 
venders of crosses and chaplets who spread out 
their wares upon the venerable and worn flags. 
Among the pavements and among the steps appear 
here and there the socles, still embedded, of columns 
which formerly supported basilicas that were razed 
long ago at periods hard, if not impossible, to fix. 
All is a heap of ruins in the city which has under- 


gone twenty sieges, which every fanaticism has 
sacked. The high walls, whose stones of a reddish 
brown form the sides of the place, are convents or 
chapels. One might fancy that they were fortresses. 
In the background, higher and more sombre than 
all, stands the broken and worn mass which forms 
the fagade of the Holy Sepulchre, and has all the 
appearance of irregularities of a great rock. It has 
two enormous porticos of the twelfth century, 
bordered by ornaments strange and archaic. One 
is walled up, and the other, wide open, leaves in view 
in the obscurity of the interior thousands of little 
flames. Chants, cries and discordant lamentations, 
lugubrious to the ear, escape from this opening, 
mingled with the odor of incense. 

On entering we find ourselves in a sort of vesti- 
bule, revealing the magnificent depths where innu- 
merable lamps are burning. Turkish guards armed 
as if for a massacre, occupy the entrance. Seated 
like sovereigns on a large divan, they look with 
scorn upon the passing adorers of this place, which, 
from their point of view, is the disgrace of Moham- 
medan Jerusalem, and which the ferocious among 
them never hesitate to call el Komamah (filth). Oh, 
that unexpected and never-to-be-forgotten impres- 
sion which one receives on entering there for the 
first time! Here is a labyrinth of dark sanctuaries 
of all periods and of all aspects, communicating by 
bays and porticos, superb colonnades, little doors, 
and openings like the entrances to caverns. Some 
are elevated like high tribunes, where we notice in 
obscure corners groups of women wearing long 
veils; others, underground, where we brush against 
spectres along the sides of the black and damp rock; 
and all this is a sort of half night, except here and 
there great rays of light, which intensify the neigh- 
boring obscurity, the whole infinitely starred by the 
little flames of golden and silver lamps which de- 
scend in thousands from the vault. And every- 
where we find crowds moving along, or standing 
grouped according to their nationalities around the 
tabernacles. 

Psalmodies, lamentations, and joyous chants fill 
the high vaults and vibrate in the sepulchral sonori- 
ties below—the nasal melopzia of the Greeks, 
broken by the shouts of the Kopts—and in all these 
voices there is an intermingling of grief and prayers, 
blending the discords in a manner indescribably 
strange, and sounding like the great wail of human- 
ity, the last cry of its distress in the presence of death. 
The rotunda with a high cupola, into which we first 
enter and from which we can imagine the obscure 
chaos of the other sanctuaries, is occupied in the 
centre by a grand kiosk of marble of semi-barbarous 
beauty and loaded with silver lamps. It encloses 
the stone of the sepulchre. All around this holy 
kiosk the crowd gathers or remains stationary. On 
one side there are hundreds of moujiks and ma- 
touchkas kneeling upon the flags. On the other 
are the women of Jerusalem standing upright and 
wearing long white veils. One would take them to 
be antique virgins in this dreamy penumbra. Fur- 
ther on we find Abyssinians and Arabs prostrated, 
with their foreheads on the flags; Turks with drawn 
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sabres, and people of all communions and of all 
languages. 


One does not remain long in this almost suffo- 
cating portion of the Holy Sepulchre, which is the 
very heart of this mass of basilicas and chapels. 
Processions pass on in single file, each individual 
bowing his head. The entrance is through a little 
marble door carved and ornamented. The sepul- 
chre is within, encased in marble, upon which there 
are innumerable icons and lamps of gold. At the 
same time with me there passed a Russian soldier 
and a poor old woman in rags and an Oriental 
woman dressed in garments of brocade. All kissed 
the covering of the tomb and wept. Others fol- 
lowed them; indeed there is an eternal procession of 
pilgrims, touching and moistening with their tears 
those very same stones. There is no fixed plan in 
this cluster of churches and chapels around the holy 
kiosk. Some are large and marvelously sumptu- 
ous; others little, humble and primitive, crumbling 
with old age, in obscure corners cut in the rock. 
And here and there the rock of Calvary appears in 
the midst of rich and archaic ornaments. The con- 
trast is strange between so many heaped-up treas- 
ures—icons of gold, crosses of gold and lamps of 
gold—and the rags of the pilgrims, the dilapidation 
of the walls and pillars, worn, deformed, and greasy 
from the constant contact with so much human flesh. 

The altars of all the different faiths are so thor- 
oughly mixed here that priests and processions go 
astray. They force their way through the crowd, 
carrying censers, and preceded by soldiers in arms, 
who strike the sonorous flags with the ends of their 
halberds. “Room there!” Here come the Latins, 
that pass like a golden chasuble. “One side!” 
Leading his flock, here comes the bishop of the 
Syrians with a long white beard. Then come the 
Greeks still wearing Byzantine ornaments, or Abys- 
sinians with their dark faces. They march on in 
their sumptuous vestments preceded by children 
carrying censers and the crowd makes way for them. 
Accompanying this human tide there is a kind of 
continuous rumbling, the incessant sound of psalm- 
odies and little bells. Almost everywhere it is so 
dark that, in order to get along, it is necessary to 
carry a little candle; and under the high columns 
and in the dark galleries a thousand little flames 
move in streams and eddies, constantly going and 
coming. Men pray aloud and sob, passing from 
one chapel to another, here to kiss the rock where 
the cross was planted, there to kneel down where 
Saints Mary and Magdalene wept. Priests call you 
by signs, and lead you through the little doors. Old 
women with wild eyes and cheeks wet with tears 
come up from the darkness, where they have kissed 
the stone of the sepulchre. 

In profound obscurity we go down to the chapel 
of Saint Helena through a wide staircase of about 
thirty steps, worn, broken, and dangerous, looking 
like a tumbledown ruin, and lined with crouching 
spectres. Our candles, as we go by, light up those 
vague creatures, immovable and of the color of the 
side of the rock. They are maimed beggars, de- 
mented creatures, devoured with ulcers, all sinister 
looking, with their hands under their chins, and 
their long hair falling down about their faces. 
Among these frightened objects is a blind young 
man enveloped in his magnificent blond curls 
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which cover him like a cloak. He is marvel- 
ously handsome and might pose for a Christ. In 
the background the chapel of St. Helena ap- 
pears in the pure rays of the day, which come in pale 
bluish tints through the openings of the vault. It 
is certainly one of the strangest pieces of this whole 
place which is called the Holy Sepulchre. Here we 
experience in the most striking fashion the senti- 
ment of the terrible past. ‘ It was silent when I came 
there and it was empty under the gaze of the phan- 
toms that occupied the staircase of the entrance. 
There was an indistinct sound from the bells and 
the chants above. Behind the altar another stair- 
case, occupied by the same,kind of personages with 
long hair, reaches further down into the darkness. 
Four pillars, short and strong, of a primitive Byzan- 
tine style, heavy and powerful, sustain the cupola, 
from which hang ostrich’s eggs and a thousand bar- 
barous pendants. Fragments of paintings on the 
walls indicate saints with golden nimbuses, and in at- 
titudes stiff and naive. Everything here is in a state 
of dilapidation, the defacing caused by humidity and 
dust. From the depths below there comes a pro- 
cession of Abyssinian priests, looking like ancient 
Magi coming from the bowels of the earth. In the 
distance, near the kiosk of the Sepulchre, the rock 
of Calvary appears. It supports two chapels, into 
which one enters by about twenty stone steps, which 
for the crowd form the chief places for prostration 
and sobs. 

From the peristyle of these chapels, as from an 
elevated balcony, the view commands a confused 
mass of tabernacles, a labyrinth of churches. The 
most splendid of all is that of the Greeks. Upon a 
nimbus of silver, which shines out in the background 
like a rainbow, there appear in life size the pale 
images of the three crucified ones—Christ and the 
two thieves. The walls disappear under the icons 
of silver, gold and precious stones. The altar is 
erected at the precise place where the crucifixion 
took place. Under the altar rail a treillage of silver 
leaves in view in the dark rock the hole where the 
cross was planted, and it is there that the pilgrims 
crawl on their knees, moistening those sombre 
stones with their tears and their kisses, while a 
soothing sound of chants and prayers incessantly 
comes from the churches below. And here for nearly 
2,000 years the same scenes have been enacted in 
this place, although under different forms and in 
different basilics, with interruptions of sieges, bat- 
tles and massacres, only to be reproduced again 
more passionately than ever. Here is the same con- 
cert of prayer, the same ensemble of supplications 
and of triumphant acts of grace. 

Certainly these adorations seem a little idolatrous 
for him who said, “God is spirit, and those who 
adore Him must adore Him in spirit and in truth.” 
But they are so human! How well they respond to 
our instincts and to our misery! . Surely the first 
Christians, in the purely spiritual spring of their 
faith, when the teaching of their Master was still 
fresh in their souls, did not encumber themselves 
with the magnificences of symbols and images. 
Certainly it was not earthly recollections—the place 
of a martyrdom or an empty sepulchre—that preoc- 
cupied them. They did not seek their Redeemer 
there, because they saw him forever freed from 
transitory things and standing above in serene light. 
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But we, the people of the west and of the north, 
have escaped more recently from native barbarities 
than the antique societies from which the first Chris- 
tians sprung. In the middle ages, when the faith 
peneirated our forests, it was obscured by a thou- 
sand primitive religions; and it is the smallest num- 
ber among us that have been sufficiently enfran- 
chised from accumulated traditions to be able to 
embrace the evangelical worshipin spiritand intruth. 
And, moreover, when faith is extinguished in our 
modern souls it is still toward this veneration of 
sacred spots and cherished recollections that unbe- 
lievers like me are brought by the sad regret of the 
lost Saviour. , 





NASSAU’S PHOSPHORESCENT LAKE 
BEAUTIES OF A NATURAL WONDER...... FOREST AND STREAM 


Having in remembrance old Sampson ‘Stamp, of 
Key West, the discoverer of the sea gardens at Nas- 
sau, we took a pilot and sailboat the following 
morning and sailed some four miles up the channel. 
There we embarked in a rowboat with a glass 
bottom, made by inserting therein plates of thick 
glass, through which the bottom of the sea spread 
out before us like dry land. A strange feeling crept 
over me and in imagination I fancied myself with 
Jules Verne on the voyage of Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea. We could see all the little 
fishes, minnows one inch long and larger kinds one 
foot, two feet and three feet in length, some white 
and black and blue, besides many angel-fish, 
all yellow like a canary, with bright blue fins 
and tail, swam by beneath us. As the ripe wheat 
fields in summer sway to the breeze, so there in the 
submarine currents waved great bunches of fan-leaf 
coral, purple, yellow and white. The water was 
clear as air, and, pointing to some especially beauti- 
ful specimens of rock and fans, our little darky 
dived over, and, like the fish, we could see him 
swimming down until at last, clutching the growth 
with two hands and feet firmly braced against the 
coral, he gave a tug and away he came to the top, fan 
in hand. Indeed, God hath wrought marvelous 
things in this world of His, but nothing of greater 
bewitching fancy than the sea gardens of Nassau. 

When night came and before the moon was up a 
drive of two miles back on New Providence island 
brought us to a most interesting work of nature. 
A lake some 1,000 feet long and 300 feet wide lay 
quiet and black as any other sheet of water at night 
might do. But once in a rowboat and shoved off 
from shore what a mighty change was wrought! 
Two small out-swimmers, the hue of the surround- 
ing darkness, accompanied our boat of fire, for such 
it seemed. Like two human torches our darkies 
swam by our side as in a cloud of phosphorescent 
fire. At the slightest disturbance the whole sur- 
rounding water lit up like molten silver. Each 
boy’s toes and fingers were as though the sun shone 
on them, and fish darted through the quiet water 
like sky-rockets, leaving a glittering trail behind. 
The light was so vivid I could see the time by my 
watch, and when a wave was sent upward with the 
oar the falling drops were like blue-tinted pearls. 
The movements of our boat made enough font to 
plainly show the bottom, for the water is from the 
ocean and as clear as all that which nature makes to 
flow about those lovely Bahamas. Enticed by the 
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water’s warmth and the hot night my friend and I 
went in swimming, but only for a few minutes. 
From this swim comes a story hard to believe, but 
as true as Gospel. That night, as was my custom 
before turning in, I went to the bath-room, which I 
could easily darken, to change some photo plates in 
my holders. When about to pull the slides 
I noticed the phosphorescence, which I had brought 
from the lake, shining from my bare feet and giving 
so much white light I had to cover them with a 
towel before I dared expose the plates to what a 
moment before had been intense darkness. 


HOUSES BUILT IN TREES 
THE ARBOREAL POPULATION....PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 

Man was indubitably at one period of his existence 
an arboreal animal. He had much to do with “the 
trees of the garden.” In some places and as rep- 
resented by some races, he still lives among them. 
The natives of New Guinea climb like monkeys and 
travel for long distances from one tree to another, 
without descending to the ground. The birds build 
little fairylike cabins on the ground, but the people 
construct their houses in the top of the tallest forest 
trees. First, a native having climbed the great 
trunk of the teak or cedar or oak tree he has selected, 
begins by cutting off some of the branches the right 
length to support a platform of bamboo on which 
his house is to rest. You would wonder how he 
could do anything with the tools he uses if you 
should see them. He has no saw or steel-edged ax, 
but only a sort of tomahawk made of stone and 
knives of bone or hardwood. When, however, he 
has in some way managed to get the limbs of his tree 
so cut and fashioned as to support his house his 
hardest work is done. 

The house itself is soon built, and is made of bam- 
boo strips and thatched with palm leaves. All parts 
are firmly lashed together with strips of rattan palm, 
a very tough vine, used by the natives in place of 
ropes. It is not a large house, though it sometimes 
contains several rooms, but it is a safe and secure 
retreat for the women and children in case of a sud- 
den attack by hostile tribes. The house is reached 
from the ground by a long ladder or inclined plane, 
made of woven vines. In case an enemy appears 
the ladder is drawn up and the man and his family 
and the pig are safe within the house. The eleva- 
tion not only secures the household from wild beasts 
and from the ants that roam the country, seeking 
what they may devour, but also from disease germs, 
which, like those of yellow fever, do not rise above 
a certain level. The breeze, too, rocks the house 
gently, like a cradle, and sets the fresh air into circu- 
lation, making it delightfully refreshing after the 
sultry heats below. 

If you should climb the long ladder and peep in 
at the door, you will find the family, perhaps, all 
asleep or sitting about the floor eating yams, cocoa- 
nuts and bananas, and sharing them with their pet 
pigs, parrots or poultry. You will find there no pic- 
tures, toys or playthings, such as even the poorest 
children among us possess; no music and no books, 
no furniture in the room, not even a bed, and no 
mats on the floor. Many a tree-built nest is con- 
structed with more art and is more comfortable for 
the little ones who are born in it, and is far prettier 
than the rude huts of the wild men of New Guinea, 
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[A selected reading from White Aprons, by Maud Wil- 
adler Goodwin, author of The Head of a Hundred and The Co- 
lonial Cavalier. Published by Little, Brown & Co. A most 
excellent novel is this story of Mrs. Goodwin's, a story of the 
time of Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676, when some of the best of 
the Virginians revolted against the tyranny of Sir William 
Berkeley, Governor of the Province. Bryan Fairfax, one of 
the rebels, is tried by Berkeley, and with cruel injustice he is 
condemned to die, though as a sop to the excited colonists 
a respite of one hundred and ten days is given before his 
execution. Penelope Payne, the beautiful daughter of Col- 
onel Payne, a prominent man in the colony, is in love with 
this rebel, and with her parent's consent crosses the sea to 
beg for the life and liberty of her love. She meets her uncle 
Samuel Pepys, the Duke of Buckingham, John Dryden, God- 
frey Knellor, and other men prominent in the politics and 
literature of the time. She secures an audience from Charles 
II and presents a plea for royal clemency. Mrs. Goodwin 
gives brilliant pictures of the life of the court, and of the 
profligate atmosphere surrounding it, with realness and 
power. The work covers an important period of American 
history, and should win for its author a high place among 
American writers. The time of this reading is April 23, 
1677, the day on which Bryan Fairfax is to die.] 


On the twenty-third day of April, in the year of 
our Lord sixteen hundred and seventy-seven, the 
sun rose over the Old Dominion as clear and bright 
as though, in all the realms his rays shone on, there 
were no such things as tears or clouded lives or 
broken human hearts. It was a spring day, and a 
spring day such as can be found in Virginia alone. 
The sky brooded above the earth, the air was a caress, 
the warm ground thrilled with the quickening of the 
green things hid in her bosom ready to bourgeon 
and blossom in a few more days. 

Strange paradox! All this sweetness and bright- 
ness was but the background of a scene of suffering, 
and the sad trappings of a humiliating death. As 
Bryan Fairfax looked forth from the barred win- 
dow of his prison in the midst of the ruins of James- 
town, he felt a sudden, bitter pang that Nature 
should thus, as it were, hold high festival on the day 
of his death. 

But to one man in the colony it seemed altogether 
fitting that the day should rise in unclouded bright- 
ness,—for was it not the day of his final triumph and 
revenge? 

Sir William Berkeley had resolved that Bryan 
Fairfax should hang. He would listen neither to 
€ntreaties nor expostulations on that subject. The 
man who had turned the tide in the field at Glouces- 
ter (for that too had come to the Governor’s ears), 
who had secured the safely hidden commission for 
Bacon, who had beyond a peradventure planned his 
own taking off (of this he would admit no shadow of 
doubt),—that man must die. 

But Fairfax once dead, Berkeley was resolved to 
play the rdle of father of the people. Nay, he had 
even prepared a proclamation of general amnesty 

to be read from the scaffold, so that the remainder 
of the day following the execution should be given 
up to popular rejoicing; and if there were those 
who of late had murmured against the harshness of 
the government, their voices should be swallowed 


up in the shouts and acclamations of the crowd. 

So carefully had he planned all this, that as the 
time drew near, he began to feel a nervous dread lest 
something should go wrong, and his revenge and 
his pardon alike slip through his fingers. For the 
last fortnight he had scanned the surface of the river 
the first thing each morning and the last each even- 
ing, dreading lest he should see thereon the broad, 
square sails of a bark from over seas, fearing the 
vision that might mean doom to his hopes. 

Once, indeed, a ship appeared, of such a size that 
a fear smote him that Penelope Payne might be 
standing on her deck with the King’s pardon held 
like a white dove in her hand. But the vessel 
proved to be only a thick-set, round-sterned, tub- 
like packet from the colony of New Netherland, and 
Sir William breathed freely once more. For his 
further consolation the coast had been harassed by 
heavy storms, which must, as he thought, have 
beaten back any vessel coming this way, or at least 
stayed her on her course. 

This morning, as he stood upon the bank and saw 
the broad yellow stream stretching from shore to 
shore as far as eye could reach, with not so much 
as a pinnacle or a canoe upon its bosom, and the air 
above so calm that no sail could fill to bear a vessel 
on,—this old man, unconscious of his blasphemy, 
lifted up his voice and thanked God aloud that his 
enemy was delivered into his hand. 

Nay, the very words of holy writ did he pervert 
to his evil purpose, saying, “I will tread on him in 
my anger, and trample him in my fury, and his 
blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments; for the 
day of vengeance is in my heart.” 

So buried was he in his thoughts of blood and 
vengeance that he heard not the footsteps behind 
him till he felt a hand laid upon his arm, when, turn- 
ing, he saw close beside him the tall form and white 
head of Colonel Payne. 

“T am favored, Sir William, to find you here, for 
I was about to seek you at your house.” 

“A visit from Colonel Payne is always an honor,” 
replied Berkeley; but there was little heart in the 
words. 

A chill had fallen of late betwixt these two men 
who had been of old such dear friends; and when a 
blight once fails on friendship, there is no shower 
save tears of contrition that can revive it, naught 
but the breath of love can perform the sacred miracle 
of resurrection. 

“It was not a visit of ceremony, but on official 
business,” said Colonel Payne. “I have already in 
vain besought you for the sake of your own honor, 
as well as in the name of mercy, to delay the sen- 
tence of this unfortunate young man, Bryan Fair- 
fax till the coming in of the ship, which may be even 
now upon the ocean, bearing the King’s pardon.” 

“I do appreciate your zeal in his behalf, and I 
mightgbe moved to grant your petition, and wish 
you joy of a future son-in-law with the smell 0’ 
James City jail on his garments; but I have a duty 
to the State.” 

Colonel Payne reddened with anger at the first 
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words; but as he looked on the Governor’s livid face 
distorted with hatred and malice, and all the evil 
passions that spring up in their train, he felt a great 
overwhelming pity for this man who had once stood 
at the parting of the ways, his nature rich in qualities 
both good and bad, and who had deliberately turned 
away from his better nature and thrown the reins 
upon the neck of his baser passions, which were now 
in a mad gallop none could check. 

To reason with him was as futile as to argue with 
a madman. 

But Colonel Payne said quietly: “I can conceive 
no duty to the State which waits not upon the King’s 
will, and methinks this obstinacy smacks more of 
private vengeance than of care for the common 
weal.” 

The truth of the accusation made it unbearable. 
Berkeley writhed as if a probe had been turned in a 
wound. “Colonel Payne!” he cried in fury, “an’ 
*twere not for our old-time friendship, I’d have you 
clapped into the prison alongside of Bryan Fairfax 
for such words to the Governor of the colony.” 

“No doubt,” answered Payne, coldly. “It were 
quite of a piece with your conduct, and would match 
well. So far ye have carried all with a high hand, 
but beware! The King is the father of his people, 
and they have at last cried aloud to him of thy fearful 
cruelty!” 

“So,” snarled Berkeley, “that was thy daughter’s 
errand, to stir up anger against me as well as to pro- 
cure a pardon for her precious lover! I am glad to 
know it, and I will take care to make her home- 
coming all it should be. Know, Theophilus Payne, 
that were I to set sail for England this day, I would 
stay the ship till I had seen Bryan Fairfax hanged.” 

“Then,” said Payne, “there is no more to be said. 
I will stand by Fairfax on the scaffold as though he 
were my own son, as for my dear daughter’s sake 
I do verily count him. For you, your deeds be upon 
your head, and never, so help me God, will I speak 
to you or take you by the hand so long as Virginia 
shall hold us both.” 

The long roll of the drum broke in upon the 
words, and Colonel Payne’s face grew ashen white 
as he saw the prison door open and Bryan Fairfax 
come forth, guarded before and behind by two stout 
halberdiers. 

The four months in prison had left their traces. 
Fairfax had entered the jail'a youth,—he emerged a 
man. The deep furrows between the eyes had been 
drawn by the hand of grief; yet the head with its 
weight of fair hair was lifted as haughtily as of old. 
Neither to the right nor the left did he turn as he 
marched up the straggling village street where half 
a year since he had ridden a conqueror, now sur- 
rounded by a hooting mob. 

“ Tis pity your general is na with you to see the 
ruins 0’ the houses ye laid in ashes last fall,” cried 
one in his ear. 

“Ay,” added a smoother tone on the other side; 
“and a pity Mistress Payne cannot take in this scene 
from her ship. Could I have had my say, I would 
have builded the scaffold like a light-house tower, 
and set it where it might be as a beacon to in-coming 
vessels.” 

The color rose to the pale cheek of Fairfax, and 
his hands, bound with ropes as they were, fumbled 
nervously for his sword. But he only lifted his head 
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the higher and marched forward with firm tread and 
steady eye. 

Ere he had gone another rod, the place on his 
right was taken by Colonel Payne. 

“Courage, my lad!” quoth he. “I have watchers 
posted on the river bank. We have three hours yet, 
and if the ship heave in sight Berkeley dare not pro- 
ceed.” 

“How say you, Colonel Payne?” spoke Arthur 
Thorn from the other side. “ ‘Dare not’ are harsh 
words to be used anent an old soldier, and sure no 
man ever deserved it less. I will see to it that your 
speech reaches His Excellency.” 

“Say what you like,” answered the Colonel. 
“*Twere as hard to increase the Governor’s malig- 
nity as your poisonous sycophancy.” 

“Excellent words!” quoth Thorn, his tawny face 
mottling like the skin ofa snake. “Excellent words, 
—treason and libel all in one. I will find my way to’ 
Governor Berkeley with them and that without loss 
of time.” With this he took his leave, yet for some 
time hovered near, as loth even for a moment to lose’ 
sight of his victim. 

“Colonel Payne,” said Fairfax when Thorn had! 
gone, his face for the first time relaxing from its: 
stony composure, “tell Penelope that I died as a 
soldier should, and that on the very scaffold, looking 
death in the face, the thought of her love made me 
a proud and happy man.” 

The Colonel turned away. There was that in his 
throat which made it impossible to utter speech. 
In silence, keeping step as to a funeral march, they 
went on together, shoulder to shoulder. Oh, what 
joy and comfort it brought afterward to the heart of 
Penelope Payne to remember that her father and 
her lover were thus united to the very end! 

As they drew near the foot of the scaffold the 
crowd, attracted more by curiosity than hatred, grew 
thicker. A little lad stepped out from those who 
lined the road, and held forth toward Fairfax a 
bunch of gay wild-flowers gripped tight in his 
tiny chubby fist; then as he saw the prisoner’s hands 
bound tight behind him he cried, “Poor man! thou 
canst not hold the flowers I did gather for thee. 
Poor man!” 

“Nay, little one,” answered Fairfax with a smile 
sadder than tears, “‘no more flowers for me in this 
world; but I thank thee none the less for thy kind 
intention.” Small as was the act, it shed a glow 
over Fairfax’s downcast heart and till its last beat 
came a picture of that childish hand outstretched 
with its bunch of flowers. It was strange how now 
in his great stress of mind his eye noted every blos- 
som and singled out the white violet, the wood anem- 
one, and the hanging crimson bell of the columbine.. 

It was nine o’clock, and the sun already waxing 
hot, when Bryan Fairfax took his stand upon the 
scaffold, the cruel rope about his neck, that he might 
experience for three mortal hours the full foretaste 
of the death agony. 

In full sight from the scaffold, in the centre of the 
village green, stood the dial; and from where he stood 
Fairfax could watch the shadow creep along, and to 
him it was like the shadow of death cast by the sun 
of eternity. Strange to say, he had no wish to stay 
it, but would fain have hastened it rather in a kind of 
mad impatience to be done with it all and learn the 
worst that life (or death) had in store for him. 








Yet one thought ran under and through all his 
feelings. “Penelope! Poor Penelope!” 

The shadow of the dial marked ten. 

A strange, trance-like feeling had stolen over him. 
He seemed to be but one of the crowd around the 
scaffold, and to see himself as a stranger standing 
there uplifted in ignominy. He listened then with 
scarce a thrill of emotion to the murmurs of sym- 
pathy which ran through the throng of bystanders, 
mostly women. 

“How handsome he is!” 

“And so young!” 

“Ay, and his poor sweetheart gone to fetch the 
King’s pardon. Poor thing, she’ll go mad when she 
finds she is come too late, and maybe kill herself.” 

“Then Berkeley will have the blood of two on his 
head, for ’tis sheer murder.” 

“The blood of two! Say rather of two hundred, 
—and none knows whose turn will come next. I 
would the King were here to see what things be 
done in his name.” 

To all this Fairfax listened as calmly as though 
he had no interest of special moment in the dis- 
course,—nay, all his senses seemed quickened 
beyond the natural. He noted the dignitaries on 
the platform,—that Sir John Berry wore a new 
sword belt, that Philip Ludwell had grown a mus- 
tachio, and that Governor Berkeley’s eyes were shot 
with blood, which was not so aforetime. 

The shadow on the dial marked eleven. 

Colonel Payne paced up and down like a caged 
lion, his eye fixed in turn upon the boat in the river 
and the men on the shore, watching, watching for 
the red flag which was to be the signal of an ap- 
proaching vessel. Woulditnever come! Ah, what 
bitter irony should it come but one hour too late! 
Despair had settled black on Payne’s soul; yet still 
he sought to cheer the other, bidding him be of good 
courage, for while there was life there was hope. 
But, like a running comment of mockery on his 
words were the preparations going on around, the 
hangman making ready and testing the strength of 
the beam. 

Now there crept over Fairfax a sharp, pricking 
sense that this was indeed the last of earth. He 
strove to give up his heart wholly to God, and to 
shut out all thoughts and affections of this world; 
but spite of his intensest effort God seemed 
shadowy, strange, and far away, and every pulsation 
of his being throbbed with one word, one thought: 
“Penelope! Penelope! Penelope!” 

The shadow on the dial marked the half hour. 

The moments slid away. A silence fell on the 
crowd like the calm which goes before the storm. 
The air was electric with feeling. 

“Hark!” 

“Heard ye aught?” 

“Ay, of a truth, methought I caught the sound of 
flying hoofs on yonder bridge.” 

“See, see,—tis a woman who rides!” 

“What if ‘twere—” 

“Nay! Nay! It could na be.” 

“Yea, I swear, ’tis she!” 

While these breathless whispers were running 
from mouth to mouth in the crowd, Bryan Fairfax 
stood with fixed and glassy eyes upon the scaffold. 
So absorbed was his soul in the thought of Penel- 
ope that it was scarcely with surprise that his mind 
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conjured up the vision of her form on horseback 
at he had seen her that day of their ride to this very 
spot; but now she was flying like some wild sister 
of the wind up the street, and her horse was trem- 
bling, flecked with foam and with wide distended 
nostrils. Such apparitions he had heard did often- 
times arise before the eyes of those about to die. 
But what struck him as most strange was the fact 
that the hangman paused in his ghastly work, and 
the very crowd around his feet seemed to share his 
delusion, for a mighty cheer arose from beneath 
him,—a cheer which shook the platform on which 
with staring eyes and open mouth and swelling 
veins stood the Governor. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the crowd. 

“Penelope!” 

“Penelope Payne!” 

Yes, it was she. Finding the ship becalmed upon 
the lower river, she had taken horse, and outstrip- 
ping those who had rode with her, she had reached 
the fatal spot in time; but with not one moment to 
spare. Flinging herself from the horse, which 
already swayed this way and that, ready to sink 
upon its spent knees, she waved a white packet 
above her head, and rushing up the rude steps of 
the platform fell on her knees before the Governor, 
crying: “The King’s pardon! In time, thank God!” 

Berkeley turned a terrible ashen gray; then point- 
ing his rigid arm to the shadow on the dial which 
marked three minutes after twelve he gasped: “Nay, 
by God, ’tis not in time. Bid the hangman do his 
office!” 

“Never!” shouted the crowd, suddenly grown a 
menacing crowd. 

“The King’s pardon must be respected, Your Ex- 
cellency,” said Sir John Berry, courteously but 
firmly. 

Berkeley stamped with fury. “It came too late, I 
say. But for the gaping and gazing of the hang- 
man the sentence would have been already executed 
when this wench arrived. If need be, my own hands 
shall make fast the rope. I am Governor of this 
province, and I will be obeyed.” 

With trembling hands Penelope tore open the 
breast of her gown, and, drawing forth a paper 
sealed with the royal seal, she thrust it into Sir John 
Berry’s hands, crying out, “Lose not an instant,— 
read! read!” 

The Governor himself paused and turned, spell- 
bound by the girl’s voice, and the crowd waited in 
the hush born of intense excitement. Sir John 
glanced hastily, with ever-growing amazement, at 
the paper, and then, advancing to the edge of the 
platform, he said aloud so that all could hear: “I do 
hold in my hand a communication from our sover- 
eign Lord the King. Under any circumstances 
but the extraordinary ones now existing, I should 
deem it most unfitting to make it public till it had 
been first communicated to him whom it doth most 
concern; but in view of the great issue at stake, I 
do accept the heavy responsibility of making it here 
known to the peopie of Virginia.” 

Having so said, amid a hush still as death he 
spread out the sheet and read: 

To Sir John Berry, Knight: 

Trusty and Well-Beloved,—We greet you well. 

Whereas it hath come to our knowledge that 
affairs in our province of Virginia are gone sadly 
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awry, it ‘is our will that all be investigated and 
thoroughly considered, and to this end we command 
Sir William Berkeley, our trusty vicegerent, to 
return at once to England, and we do hereby order 
and decree that from the moment this paper is 
placed in your hands, the powers and privileges of 
Governor of the province be lodged and vested in 
you until such time as the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Herbert Jeffreys, can be proclaimed, in due form of 
law, Governor in place of Sir William Berkeley. 
And for the instant and full performance of these 
our commands we rely upon your well-approved 
loyalty. CHARLES R. 

Stillness deep as death fell on the multitude. 
Then Sir John said solemnly: 

“As my first official act, in the King’s name, I bid 
yonder hangman remove the rope from about the 
neck of Bryan Fairfax, and I declare the prisoner 
pardoned.” 

The scene which followed is beyond the power 
of my poor pen to set down. It was as though in 
setting free of this one the whole colony felt itself 
shaking off the yoke of an intolerable tyranny. 
Men kissed and hugged each other like women. 
Women wept like infants, and children shouted as 
lustily as men. Two alone in that great throng 
stood as if dazed, unable to comprehend the event. 
Fairfax and Berkeley faced each other, stiff and 
mute as statues. A moment only this mutual gaze 
lasted, for the feeling was too intense for long en- 
durance. At the end of two minutes the Governor 
was seen to sway to and fro, and he would have 
fallen but for Sir John Berry, who caught him and 
laying him back in his chair called for some one to 
fetch water, which broke the spell which had fallen 
on the crowd and diverted their gaze from this group 
upon the platform. 

“My God,—it cannot be!” were the first words 
Berkeley uttered as he came to himself. Then, as 
if the whole weight of his misfortune fell on him at 
once, he gave a mighty cry: “ ‘Put not thy trust in 
princes.’ Ah, Strafford, ’twas well said!” 

“Nay, Your Excellency,” said Ludwell, placing 
his arm over his shoulder, “lay not the matter so 
to heart! Mayhap the King doth but desire to make 
inquiry into the matter, and hath sent for thee to 
inform him further touching the business. Didst 
thou not mark how he spake of thee as his trusty 
servant. Another Spring may see thee seated firmer 
in power than ever.” 

“Think not to prop me thus with hopes as false as 
princes’ favor,” answered Berkeley, rising and shak- 
ing off the friendly hand. “I am undone. All my 
years of faithful service count for naught against the 
word of this prating pink and white fool, who doubt- 
less hath purchased my ruin with her own.” 

“Thou liest!” 

The words came forth like cannon shot from the 
lips of Colonel Payne, who had stood by till now 
silent and stunned with the tide of feeling which 
engulfed him. 

The surging crowd of listeners spoke not a word 

at this fearless challenge. 
" Berkeley turned, his face one crimson fury, 
and would have rushed upon the speaker; but Lud- 
well and Beverly threw themselves between the 
two men. 

“Stay thy hand for a time,” whispered Ludwell in 
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Berkeley’s ear. “Give thine enemies no further 
handle for the tool of their revenge. Come away 
home with me!” 

“Ay, come,” said Beverly, taking him gently by 
the other arm. 

The crowd parted to make room for the three 
men, and they passed between the lines amid a hush 
unbroken by a single cheer. It was hard but it was 
just. Berkeley had sown the wind, and it was meet 
that he should reap the whirlwind. He had given 
up to evil passions a nature once swayed by gener- 
ous emotions. Under that baleful shadow, zeal had 
turned to bigotry, firmness to obstinacy, authority 
to tyranny, martial order to thirst for blood, and the 
world sadly marked on¢ more soul lost through the 
perversion of its good qualities. Thus it came about 
that as the Governor passed along his valley of hu- 
miliation none bade him “God speed!” none 
breathed a sigh of sympathy. He who had proved 
himself pitiless now could look for no pity. 

‘* The sons of wrath have perished by the blow 
Themselves had aimed at others long ago.” 

One man only grieved,—ay, grieved as deeply 
and gnawed his very heart out as uselessly as the 
Governor himself in his impotent rage over a 
frustrated purpose and a broken vengeance. Arthur 
Thorn stood gazing with black, furtive, maddened 
eyes at Fairfax, and his hand played nervously about 
the hilt of his sword. His manner did but too 
clearly shadow forth the murderous thoughts which 
lurked in his soul, and one who noted both them and 
him said scornfully: 

“’Tis of no use, young man. Your game is es- 
caped. An’ ye would not find Fairfax’s rope 
around your own neck, and not for form’s sake this 
time, nor to be shaken off by whimpering for par- 
don, I do counsel you to take yourself out of this 
colony along with your protector.” 

“Ay,” said another, “get ye gone with the Gov- 
ernor. ’Tis in part to your sneaking support that 
he owes his present plight.” 

“Out of town with him to the tune of the Rogue’s 
March!” cried a third. 

So excited was the crowd becoming that Thorn 
thought it prudent to test its temper no longer; but 
leaping on his horse, vanished in the direction of 
Green Spring. 

As he was never heard of more in the Old Domin- 
ion, it was suspected that he lay in hiding till the 
setting sail of the Governor, which came to pass on 
the twenty-seventh of April, and departed with him. 

It was a good riddance for the colony. 

And what of Bryan Fairfax? Who will dare to 
attempt to describe the feelings of a man, recalled 
thus in an instant from an ignominious death to love 
and life and all that makes life dear? 

Those who saw him that day were wont to tell, 
for years after, the story of his look as he stood there 
upon the scaffold as upon a throne, by his side the 
maiden who had dared and suffered so much for his 
sake. Thus they stood together, oblivious of all the 
world,—she gazing up through her tears, he (his 
bonds having been severed by the knife of Colonel 
Payne) clasping her tenderly, closer, ever closer, to 
his heart. 

“Ah, Penelope,” he whispered, “that song of thine 
was surely a true prophecy. Love has found out 
the way!” 
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By BILL NYE 





With the landing of Hengist and Horsa, English 
history really begins, for Czesar’s capture of the Brit- 
ish Isles was of slight importance, viewed in the 
light of fast-receding centuries. There is little to- 
day in the English character to remind one of Cesar, 
who was a volatile and epileptic emperor, with mas- 
sive and complicated features. The rich, warm 
blood of the Roman does not mantle in the cheek of 
the Englishman of the present century to any 
marked degree. The ,Englishman, aping the re- 
serve and hauteur of Boston, Massachusetts, is, in 
fact, the diametrical antipode of the impulsive, warm- 
hearted, and garlic-imbued Roman who revels in 
assassination and gold ear-bobs. 

The beautiful daughter of Hengist formed an alli- 
ance with Vortigern, the royal foreman of Great 
Britain,—a plain man who was very popular in the 
alcoholic set and generally subject to violent lucid 
intervals which lasted until after breakfast; but the 
Saxons broke these up, it is said, and Rowena en- 
couraged him in his efforts to become his own 
worst enemy, and after two or three patent-pails-full 
of wassail would get him to give her another coun- 
try or two, until soon the Briton saw that the Saxon 
had a mortgage on the throne, and after it was too 
late, he said immigration should have been re- 
stricted. Kent became the first Saxon kingdom, 
and remained a powerful state for over a century. 
More Saxons now came, and brought with them yet 
other Saxons with yet more children, dogs, vodka 
and thirst. The Angles now came also and regis- 
tered at the leading hotels. They were destined to 
introduce the hyphen on English soil, and plant the 
orchards on whose ancestral branches should ulti- 
mately hang the Anglo-Saxon race, the progenitors 
of the eminent aristocracy of America. Let the 
haughty, purse-proud American—in whose warm 
life current one may trace the unmistakable strains of 
bichloride of gold and trichine—pause for one 
moment to gaze at the coarse features and blood- 
shot eyes of his ancestors, who sat up nights 
drenching their souls in a’style of nepenthe that it is 
said would remove moths, tan, freckles, and political 
disabilities. 

The seven states known as the Saxon Heptarchy 
were formed in the sixth and seventh centuries, and 
the rulers of these states were called ‘“Bretwaldas,” 
or Britainwielders. Ethelbert, King of Kent, was 
Bretwalda for fifty years, and liked it first-rate. 

For over one hundred and fifty years the British 
made a stubborn resistance to the encroachments of 
these coarse people, but it was ineffectual. Their 
prowess, along with a massive appetite and other 
hand baggage, soon overran the land of Albion. 
Everywhere the rude warriors of Northern Europe 
wiped the dressing from their coarse red whiskers 
on the snowy tablecloth of the Briton. 

In West Wales, or Dumnonia, was the home of 
King Arthur, so justly celebrated in song and story. 
Arthur was more interesting to the poet than the 
historian, and probably as a champion of human 
rights and a higher civilization should stand in that 
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great galaxy occupied by Santa Claus and Jack the 
Giant Killer. 

The Danes or Jutes joined the Angles also at that 
time, and with the Saxons spread terror, anarchy, 
and common drunks all over Albion. Those who 
still claim that the Angles were right Angles are 
certainly ignorant of English history. They were 
obtuse Angles, and when bedtime came and they 
tried to walk a crack, the historian, in spite of mis- 
chief, exclaims that they. were mostly a pack of 
Isosceles Try Angles, but this is mere badinage. 

They were all savages, and their religion was 
entirely unfit for publication. Socially they were 
coarse and repulsive. Slaves did the housework, 
and serfs each morning changed the straw bedding 
of the lord and drove the pigs out of the boudoir. 
And yet they were courageous to a degree (the Sax- 
ons, not the pigs). They were fearless navigators 
and reckless warriors. Armed with their rude meat- 
axes and one or two Excalibars, they would take 
something in the way of a tonic and march right up 
to the mouth of the great Thomas catapult, or fall 
in the moat with a courage that knew not danger. 

Christianity was first preached in Great Britain 
in 597 A. D., at the suggestion of Gregory, 
afterwards Pope. Augustine, his minister, was 
very kindly received by Ethelbert, and invited 
up to the house. Augustine met with great suc- 
cess, for the king experienced religion and was 
baptized, after Which many of his subjects re- 
pented and accepted salvation on learning that it 
was free. As many as ten thousand in one day 
were: converted, and Augustine was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. On a small island in the 
Thames he built a church dedicated to St. Peter, 
where now is Westminster Abbey, a prosperous 
sanctuary entirely out of debt. 

In 827, Egbert, King of Wessex and Duke of 
Shandygaff, conquered all his foes and became 
absolute ruler of England (Land of the Angles). 
Taking charge of this angular kingdom, he estab- 
lished thus the mighty country which now rules the 
world in some respects, and which is so greatly im- 
proved socially since those days. 

Two distinguished scholars flourished in the 
eighth century, Bede and Alcuin. They at once at- 
tracted attention by being able to read coarse print 
at sight. Bede wrote the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Angles. It is out of print now. Alcuin was a 
native of York, and with the aid of a lump of chalk 
and the side of a vacant barn could figure up things 
and add like everything. Students flocked to him 
from all over the country, and matriculated by the 
dozen. If he took a fancy to a student, he would 
take him away privately and show him how to read. 
The first literary man of note was a monk of Whitby 
named Czdmon, who wrote poems on biblical sub- 
jects when he did not have to monk. His works 
were greatly like those of Milton, and especially like 
“Paradise Lost,” it is said. Gildas was the first his- 
torian of Britain, and the scathing remarks he made 
about his countrymen have never been approached 
by the most merciless of modern historians. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF CAMEMBERT CHEESE 
HOW IT IS MADE..JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS 


The popular small cheeses made in France and 


Germany, but used everywhere, being largely ex-’ 


ported from these countries, are divided into two 
classes—one is used within a few days after the 
making, the other being cured for later consumption. 
It is plain that the latter description of cheese is 
more suitable for extensive manufacture on this 
account than the older kind, known as fromage frais, 
and, on account of the greatly improved quality, the 
cured ones are known as fromage fin. This term 
is fully justified by the most careful process of cur- 
ing, by which the sharper ammoniacal taste and 
odor are got rid of, and a soft, rich, buttery consist- 
ence and a pronounced and pleasant flavor are given 
by the slow and careful curing. It is a noteworthy 
fact that this method of curing, which has been in 
use for more than a century and has been slowly 
evolved by gradual experience, is based on the most 
correct scientific principles. A typical cheese of the 
cured kind is the Camembert, so called from the 
place of its original manufacture, where it was first 
made in the year 1791 by a dairyman named Peynel. 
The manufacture now amounts to several millions 
of cheeses annually, and employs the whole popula- 
tion of this district. 

The method of manufacture of this popular cheese 
is exceedingly delicate and demands the greatest 
care in the most minute details, beginning with the 
milking of the cows—indeed, before this, for the 
feeding and lodging of them are fully considered in 
respect of the avoiding of everything that might 
interfere with the perfect purity of the milk and the 
preservation of all the fine qualities of the pasture of 
this especially favored district. This extreme care 
accompanies all the work in the dairy until the milk 
is finally and carefully strained. The milk having 
been drawn, is strained immediately, and is set apart 
for three hours for the cream to rise. There is then 
a thin pellicle of cream on the milk, which is removed 
and churned into a very fine quality of butter. The 
milk, for the convenience of the special manipu- 
lation, is set in broad earthen jars, each holding five 
or six gallons, and, as each has been skimmed, it 
is set on a heater and warmed until the common 
well-known pellicle or skin forms on the surface and 
wrinkles or creeps as it is called. The temperature 
at which this happens is somewhat over one hundred 
degrees. The rennet is then added, one tablespoon- 
ful to each jar of miik, in which there are twenty 
liters, equal to about twenty-one quarts. The rather 
high temperature of the milk when the rennet is 
added brings the curd quickly, and at the end of five 
or six hours each jar is set on a low bench, in a slop- 
ing direction so as to bring the contents to the ex- 
treme edge, and the curd is then dipped out into the 
moulds, which are of cylindrical shape. 

These moulds, made of pure tin, are twelve centi- 
meters or four and three-quarters inches high and 
wide. They are open at each end and are set on 
-mats of rushes sewn together. The mouids are 
filled with the curd, from which the whey drains 
through the rushes on to the sloping table, around 


which a groove is cut to carry it to the drain by which 
it flows away. As the whey drains from the curd, 
this shrinks in volume until the cheese has gained 
sufficient consistency to be handled out of the mould, 
which is at the end of the second day. They are 
then taken out of the moulds and sprinkled with 
salt and left on the mats three or four days longer. 
They are then placed in shallow wooden boxes with 
handles and are in this way removed to the drying 
room. Here they are arranged on frames, of which 
there are several tiers, and are exposed to a free cir- 
culation of air regulated by swinging shutters. 
These windows are not glazed, but they are pro- 
tected by fine wire gauze to keep out the flies, and, as 
the direction of the wind varies, so the shutters are 
opened or closed fully or partially in such a manner 
as to direct the air currents over or under the cheeses 
lying on the lathed frames, through which the air 
has complete access to the cheeses. Here they re- 
main from twenty to twenty-five days, according to 
the weather. They are then removed on large 
movable tables to the curing cellar, where the circu- 
lation of air is much increased by the management 
of windows similar to those previously described 
and the shutters fitted to them. At this time the 
fermentation in the cheese begins to throw off 
moisture which gathers on the surface of the cheese. 
At this stage the cheeses are removed to the finish- 
ing cellar, in which the windows are glazed and pro- 
tected by inside blinds. 

In this place the cheeses remain a month or less, 
as the ripening may progress slowly or rapidly. 
During this time they are turned once in forty-eight 
hours. This constant turning is a special process 
for the fullest exposure of the cheeses to the air, and 
is practised all through the curing, gradually increas- 
ing the time of the turnings if the ripenings may be 
proceeding too quickly. At the end of the term the 
cheeses are complete, and are packed in paper and 
put into boxes. They are then packed in wicker 
baskets and sent to market. They weigh about 
eight ounces and sell for about one shilling and six- 
pence each. The finest selected cheeses are sent to 
special customers who pay one-fourth more. ~The 
prices vary as the season or the demand and supply, 
but usually they remain about the same for years. 
Such a desirable cheese as the Camembert is, of 
course, imitated and sold at a less price, but on 
account of the strict way the French government has 
of controlling such things, the imitation is sold for 
what it really it, as fromage fagon Camembert, 
which does not deceive the purchaser in any way. 





ARTIFICIAL FOOD FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 
CHEMISTRY AND ITS REVELATIONS..NEW YORK JOURNAL 


It is now prophesied that the time is coming when 
bread and beef and milk, or their equivalents, will 
be produced artificially in the laboratory of the 
chemist. Prof. Berthelot, the distinguished French 
chemist, is the authority for this statement, and he 
declares that the first steps have already been taken, 
and he is sure that the coming generation will have 
such artificial food. It will be the same food, 
chemically, digestively and nutritively speaking, but 
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will differ in form. Just what the form of the food 
will be is not hinted at, except that it will probably 
be served cold in the shape of tablets, and of any 
color or shape that may be desired. Prof. Berthe- 
lot says gourmets and epicures may mourn, but 
he feels assured when they have grown accustomed 
to the change they will eat nothing prepared in any 
other way. 

In the future, a burned beefsteak, chop or cutlet 
will be a thing unknown, and a steak well done may 
be ordered in a dim brown-colored tablet, or a 
steak rare in a tablet of light rose hue. The colors’ 
alone, the chemical prophet declares, will delight 
the epicurean senses, and do much to overcome the 
prejudices that are bound to exist when the change 
is finally introduced. It has been demonstrated that 
even at present, tea and coffee could be made arti- 
ficially in the chemist’s laboratory, if the necessity 
should arise, or if the commercial opportunity, 
through the necessary supplementary mechanical 
inventions, had been reached. Sugar is another 
commodity universally used that can now be made 
in the laboratory, and an invention has been 
patented by which, it is claimed, sugar can be made 
on a commercial scale, from two gases, at a price of 
little more than one cent a pound. In a long and 
interesting report on the possibilities of obtaining 
food products by artificial means, Prof. Berthelot 
says: “The essential principle of both tea and coffee 
is the same. The difference of name between thein 
and caffein has arisen from the sources from 
which they were obtained. They are chemically 
identical in constitution and their essence has often 
been made synthetically. The penultimate stage in 
the synthesis is theo-bromine, the essential principle 
of cocoa. Thus, it may be seen that synthetic chem- 
istry is ready to furnish from its laboratories, the 
three great non-alcoholic beverages in general use. 
And what is true of food substances is equally appli- 
cable to all other organic substances.” 

There is little or no limit to the professor’s pre- 
dictions concerning the changes in the present 
existing condition of affairs on this mundane sphere. 
He says: “If one chooses to base dreams, prophetic 
fancies and so forth upon the parts of the present, 
one may dream of alterations in the present con- 
dition of human life so great as to be beyond our 
contemporary conception. One can foresee the dis- 
appearance of the beasts from the fields, because 
horses will no longer be used for traction, or cattle 
for food. The countless acres now given over to 
the growing of grain and producing vines will be 
agricultural antiquities, which will have passed out 
of the memory of men. The equal distribution of 
natural food materials will have done away with pro- 
tectionism, with custom houses, with national fron- 
tiers, kept wet with human blood. Men will have 
grown too wise for war,and war’s necessity will have 
ceased to be. The air will be filled with aérial 
meteors, flying by forces borrowed from chemistry. 
Distances will diminish, and the distinction between 
fertile and non-fertile regions, from the causes 
named, will largely have passed away. It may even 
transpire that deserts now uninhabited may be made 
to blossom, and be sought after as great seats of 
population in preference to the alluvial plains and 
rich valleys.” 

The new food that it is predicted the coming gen- 
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eration will live on—in fact, the great proportion of 
our staple foods which are now obtained by natural 
growth—will be manufactured direct through the 
advance of synthetic chemistry, from their constitu- 
ent elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen. As an evidence of the possibility of the 
eventual disappearence of agriculture, Professor 
Berthelot cited as an instance of laboratory products, 
the dye stuff alizarine, the coloring principle of 
madder, which was formerly a great agricultural 
industry, but which is now almost wholly supplanted 
by the artificial product from coal tar. He also 
declares that chemists can now make indigo direct 
from its elements, and artificial indigo will soon 
become a great commercial product. A century 
hence, if all that is predicted is true, people will be 
eating their soup, meat, fish and vegetables in tablets 
that will come in tin boxes labeled “keep in a cool 
place,” and they may be eating a full course dinner 
while running fora train, or they can munch a com- 
fortable breakfast unnoticed in an elevated train or 
a cable car while on their way to business, if such 
means of locomotion are not out of date in that pro- 
gressive age. 





THE SUPPLY OF CHAMPAGNE 
LESSENING OF THE DEMAND...... THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Lovers of champagne will be glad to know that 
a sensible relaxation is being made by the shippers 
of the wine in the prices demanded for the 1892 
vintage, which is now passing into merchants’ 
hands. If the consumer should reap the ultimate 
benefit of this wise change of policy—and there is 
no reason for supposing that he will not, at all events, 
share in it—an appreciable impetus will doubtless 
be given to the trade in champagne. The wine has 
always maintained its popularity both in England 
and abroad, in spite of what might well be regarded 
as prohibitive prices. In this country it is required 
to bear only a comparatively light import duty, but 
in the United States, for instance, the tariff presses 
upon it with exceptional severity, and even there it 
is in steady, though not growing, demand. It will 
probably remain in favor among the wealthier 
classes, whatever the conditions as to price; but there 
is no doubt that its enhanced cost in the last few 
vears has compelled many would-be consumers in 
England to partially desert it in favor of still wines, 
or more frequently, perhaps, of whisky and soda. 
It would be wrong to suppose that the difference 
between former and recent prices has represented so 
much gain to the shippers. Except in 1893 there 
has not been a really abundant vintage in cham- 
pagne for some years, and the comparative scarcity 
of wine induced the shippers to pay exorbitant rates 
to the growers in years like 1889 and 1892; for, 
generally speaking, the shippers are not extensive 
vineyard proprietors and make up their cuvées with 
the selected produce of various districts. Moreover, 
the demand in this country is now for an absolutely 
dry wine, which means an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction. Although only the purest cane sugar and 
the finest wine are used for the purpose of liqueuring, 
it may be laid down as a general proposition that the 
dryer the wine the greater will be the security as to 
its purity, because the liqueur will cover defects which 
would become apparent without it. As there is 
little champagne now consumed in England which 
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is not quite dry—that is, entirely free from added 
liqueur—the public have the best guarantee possible 
in regard to the genuineness of the wine, but this 
all means an addition to the cost of production. 

Champagne prepared for America contains some- 
thing like four per cent of liqueur; the proportion 
in wine intended for Germany and France is still 
higher, while the Russians prefer as much as twelve 
per cent and even more. An Englishman accus- 
tomed to the type of champagne consumed in this 
country would not touch that which is in favor in 
Russia, and there is no doubt his palate would be 
right. The various circumstances we have referred 
to contributed to the increase in price, but in one 
important respect they have now ceased to be felt. 
In 1893 the Marne department, which is the home of 
the champagne industry, yielded more than sixteen 
million gallons of wine, whereas the quantity in 1892 
was less than three million gallons; and the shippers 
were able to buy on practically their own terms in 
the abundant year, with the result that they are hold- 
ing unprecedentedly large stocks. At the begin- 
ning of last April, indeed, there were over a hundred 
million bottles in shippers’ caves, while the quantity 
of wine in casks was only a very little short of ten 
million gallons. 

During the last few years the demand has been 
contracting rather than expanding, and, looking at 
this fact in connection with the enormous stocks, 
a reduction of price seems to be inevitable. It is 
natural that the shippers should desire to dispose of 
the 1892 vintage at such rates as will return a profit; 
‘ but those who have made up their minds to lose 
something on the 1892’s and to recover it on the 
1893’s—which were, to them, only a half or a third 
as costly as the others—are following the wiser 
policy in the real interests of the trade. There is 
plenty of good wine available—the quality given in 
champagne generally has undoubtedly improved— 
and in these circumstances it would be a fatal mis- 
take to cling to a high price when a lower one might 
be accepted. Champagne is the most inspiring of 
all drinks, but if the inspiration be made too expen- 
sive, people of moderate means will forego it. 





COSTLY DINNER PLATES OF TO-DAY 
SOME WORTH THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS APIECE....PHILA. ITEM 


The plates that are most popular among multi- 
millionaires are of Minton ware. They cost $2,729 
each. A plate of plain gold costs just about the 
same sum. They are very handsome, as they well 
might be at the price. These gems for the tables of 
the rich have an exquisite painting in the centre of 
each. They are painted by the celebrated Boul- 
liniere, and the designs are taken from old minia- 
tures. The coloring of these little pictures is simply 
exquisite, and every tiny detail of the face, hair, and 
costume is worked out with daintiest of perfection. 
The picture is surrounded by a lace-like pattern in 
raised acid gold. The edges of the plates are open 
work in a lace design decorated with a running pat- 
tern in gold. 

Next to these in popularity come the plates of 
English crown Derby. These are much cheaper, 
costing only $1,638 a dozen, or $136.50 apiece. 
’ Nevertheless they are very beautiful. Each one 
has a gem of a painting for its centre. A large 
number of them are miniatures painted by Le Roy. 
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There is no other decoration on the plates, but the 
edges are finished by a filigree of gold. More ex- 
pensive than these are the paste-on-paste plates, 
which cost $150 each, or $1,800 per dozen. These, 
too, are real works of art. They have a cameo 
decoration of exquisite delicacy. In the centre of 
each is a design of figures with flowing drapery, 
done in translucent white on a medallion of pale 
blue. A filigree pattern in gold finishes them at the 
edges. This year the rage has been for delft china, 
as every one knows, and the shops are full of the 
modern imitations, which are made in Holland, 
France, and England, but of real delft there is not a 
scrap, outside of some few collections. Also, it is 
worth much more than its weight in gold. Con- 
noisseurs will pay quite fabulous prices for a cracked 
bit of this beautiful old ware. 

It is claimed that there is but one complete dinner 
set of delft now in existence, and that is compara- 
tively modern, bearing, as it does, the date of 1816. 
It was made in England, and not in Holland. It is 
very quaint and beautiful, and is very valuable. It 
belongs to Mr. Joseph P. McHugh of this city. Mr. 
McHugh recently acquired this most desirable pos- 
session by buying it from Miss Eleanor H. Frick, 
in whose family it had been since its manufacture. 
The design represents “the beauties of America.” 
Among the pictures which appear on the plates are 
the Octagon Church, the Atheneum, the State 
House, and the Hospital, in Boston; the Capitol at 
Washington, Mount Vernon on the Potomac, the 
Hartford Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the New York 
City Hall, and the Philadelphia Exchange and Li- 
brary. There are a great many fine collections of 
plates in this city. Mr. H. W. Ranger, the land- 
scape painter, has an old blue-and-white Dutch 
plate that is declared by connoisseurs to be worth 
$650. He found the plate among a number of other 
pretty trifles while travelling in Holland, and paid 
twenty-five cents for it. It was only when, upon ar- 
riving in England, he showed it to a dealer, that he 
learned its real value. A well-known editor in New 
York has a‘passion for this fine china and has a col- 
lection he gloats over in secret as a miser revels in 
the gold in his money-bags. 

Mrs. William Astor has an entire service of purest 
gold, consisting of thirty pieces. They are unorna- 
mented, except for the coat of arms and initials that 
appear on each. Mrs. John Jacob Astor has also 
a set of gold dinner dishes, but it is not so complete. 
It is said that the objection to gold plates is that they 
are easily scratched with the knife and fork. Such 
sets are not kept in stock by the American jewelers, 
and if bought here must be made to order. In Eng- 
land they are more readily obtained. When ques- 
tioned on the subject, the representative of one of 
New York’s best firms said that gold plates would 
cost from $225 up. The price would depend upon 
the weight and decorations. A plate of gold the 
size and thickness of an ordinary dinner plate would 
weigh much more than the china. . If the plates were 
elaborately engraved or chased it would add much 
to the expense, and they might be even inlaid with 
precious stones or enameled. In fact, there is 
hardly a limit to what such plates might cost. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the dishes of gold that are 
known to be in use in this city are quite plain, and 
were bought in England. 
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TRANSLATED BY EDWARD FITZGERALD 





Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 

Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling : That from his Vintage rolling Time has prest, 
The Bird of Time has but a little way Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 

To flutter—and the Bird is on the Wing. And one by one crept silently to rest. 


Whether at Naishdpir or Babylon, And we, that now make merry in the Room 

Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, They left, and Summer dresses in new bloom, 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, Ourselves must we beneath the Couch of Earth 

The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. Descend—ourselves to make a Couch—for whom? 


Each Morn a thousand Roses brings, you say ; Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Yes, but where leaves the Rose of Yesterday? Before we too into the dust descend ; 
And this first Summer month that brings the Rose Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie, 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikobdd away. Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and—sans End! 


Well, let it take them! What have we to do Alike for those who for To-day prepare, 
With Kaikobdd the Great, or Kaikhosriti? And those that after some To-morrow stare, 

Let Z4l and Rustum thunder as they will, A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
Or Hatim call to Supper—heed not you, ‘** Fools, your Reward is neither Here nor There.” 


With me along the strip of Herbage strown Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss‘d 
That just divides the desert from the sown, Of the Two Worlds so learnedly are thrust 

Where name of Slave and Sultan is forgot— Like foolish Prophets forth ; their Words to Scorn 
And Peace to Mahmiid on his Golden Throne. Are scatter’d, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou * Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— About it and about: but evermore 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! Came out by the same door where in I went. 


Some for the Glories of This World; and some With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come ; And with my own hand wrought to make it grow ; 
Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, And this was all the Harvest’ that I reap’d — 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum! **T came like Water, and like Wind I go.” 


Look to the blowing Rose about us—‘* Lo, Into this Universe, and Wy not knowing, 
Laughing,” she says, ‘‘ into the world I blow, Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing ; 
At once the silken tassel of my Purse And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw.” I know not Wither, willy-nilly blowing. 


And those who husbanded the Golden Grain, Up from Earth’s Centre through the Seventh Gate 
And those who flung it to the winds like Rain, I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

Alike to no such aureate Earth are turn’d And many a Knot unravell’d by the Road ; 
As, buried once, Men want dug up again. But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 


The worldly Hope men set their hearts upon , There was the Door to which I found no Key; 

Turns ashes—or it prospers ; and anon, There was the Veil through which I could not see: 
Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 

Lighting a little hour or two—was gone. There was — and then no more of Thee and Me. 


Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai Then of the Thee in Me who works behind 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, The Veil, I lifted up my hands to find 

How Sultan after Sult4n with his Pomp A Lamp amid the Darkness; and I heard, 
Abode his destin’d Hour, and went his way. As from Without — ‘‘ The Me within Thee blind !” 


I sometimes think that nevet blows so red Then to the Lip of this poor earthen Urn 
The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; I Lean’d, the Secret of my: Life to learn: 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears And Lip to Lip it murmur’d — ** While you live, 
Dropt in her Lap from some once Lovely Head. Drink! — for, once dead, you never shall return.” 


And this reviving Herb whose tender Green Perplext no more with Human or Divine, 

Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean— To-morrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 
Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows And lose your fingers in the tresses of 

From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen ! The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 


Ah, my Belovéd, fill the cup that clears And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you press, 

To-day of past Regret and future Fears: End in what All begins and ends in— Yes; 
To-morrow !—Why, To-morrow I may be Think then you are To-day what Yesterday 

Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n Thousand Years. You were — To-morrow you shall not be less. 


So when the Angel of the darker Drink 


* Selected from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the astron- . ‘ 
omer poet of Persia. This selection of quatrains from the At last shall find cape by the Tiver-brink, 
Rubaiyat, the famous Persian classic written nearly eight And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 


hundred years ago, gives much of his best thought. Forth to’ your Lips to quaff— you shall not shrink. 
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Why, if the Soul can fling the Dust aside, 
And naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 

Wer’t not a Shame — wer’t not a Shame for him 
In this clay carcass crippled to abide? 


’ T is but a Tent where takes his one-day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realm of Death addrest ; 

The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferr4sh 
Strikes, and prepares it for another Guest. 


And fear not lest Existence closing your 

Account, and mine, should know the like no more; 
The Eternal Saki from that Bowl has pour’d 

Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour. 


When You and I behind the Veil are past, 

Oh, but the long, long while the World shall last, 
Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 

As the Sev'n Seas should heed a pebble cast. 


A Moment’s Halt— a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste — 

And Lo! — the phantom Caravan has reach’d 
The Nothing it set out from — Oh, make haste! 


Would you that spangle of Existence spend 
About the Secret — quick about it, Friend! 

A Hair perhaps divides the False and True — 
And upon what, prithee, does Life depend? 


Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 

Of This and That endeavor and dispute ; 
Better be jocund with the fruitful Grape 

Than sadden after none, or bitter, Fruit. 


Why, be this Juice the growth of God, who dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril asa Snare? 

A Blessing, we should use it, should we not? 
And if a Curse — why, then, who set it there? 


I must abjure the Balm of Life, I must, 
Scared by some After-reckoning ta’en on trust, 
Or lured with Hope of some Diviner Drink, 

To fill the Cup— when crumbled into Dust! 


O threats of Hell and hopes of Paradise ! 
One thing at least is certain,— 7/zs Life flies ; 
One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 
The Flower that once has blown forever dies. 


Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through, 

Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 


The Revelations of Devout and Learn’d 

Who rose before us, and as Prophets burn’d, 
Are all but Stories, which, awoke from Sleep 

They told their fellows, and to Sleep return’d. 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell : 
And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answer’d, ‘‘ I Myself am Heav’n and Hell.” 


Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow of a Soul on fire, 

Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerg’d from, shall so soon expire. 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the Show ; 


Impotent Pieces of the Game He plays 

Upon this Checker-board of Nights and Days ; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 

And one by one back in the Closet lays. 


The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes 

But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes ; 
And He that toss‘d you down into the Field, 

He knows about it all— He knows — HE knows! 


The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a word of it. 


And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 
Whereuuder crawling coop’d we live and die, 

Lift not your hands to /¢ for help — for It 
As impotently rolls as you or I. 


With Earth’s first Clay They did the Last Man knead, 
And there of the Last Harvest sow’d the Seed; 

And the first Morning of Creation wrote 
What the last Dawn of Reckoning shall read. 


Yesterday 7/zs Day’s Madness did prepare ; 
To-morrow’s Silence, Triumph, or Despair : 


Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why ; 


Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where. 


And this I know: whether the one True Light 
Kindle to Love, or Wrath-consume me quite, 
One Flash of It within the Tavern caught 

Better than in the Temple lost outright. 


What! out of senseless Nothing to provoke 
A conscious Something to resent the yoke 
Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 
Of Everlasting Penalties, if broke! 
. 


What, from his helpless Creature be repaid 

Pure Gold for what he lent us dross-allay’d — 
Sue for a Debt we never did contract, 

And cannot answer — Oh, the sorry trade ! 


O Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with Predestin’d Evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sin! 


O Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake ; 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d — Man’s Forgiveness give — and take! 


Yet ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose! 

That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close! 
The Nightingale that in the branches sang 

Ah, whence, and whither flown again, who knows! 


Would but the Desert of the Fountain yield 

One glimpse — if dimly, yet indeed, reveal’d, 
To which the fainting traveller might spring, 

As springs the trampled herbage of the field! 


Would but some wingéd Angel ere too late 
Arrest the yet unfolded Roll of Fate, 

And make the stern Recorder otherwise 
Enregister, or quite obliterate ! 


Ah, Love! could you and I with Him conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 

Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire! 


Yon rising Moon that looks for us again — 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane ; 
How oft hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same Garden— and for ove in vain ! 


And when like her, O Saki, you shall pass 

Among the Guests star-scatter’d on the Grass, 
And in your blissful errand reach the spot 

Where I made One — turn down an empty Glass! 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE 
THE BASIS OF SOCIAL GOOD....-+eeeeeeeees THE INDEX 


No human institution, perhaps, presents a better 
example of the doctrine of evolution in the history 
of mankind than that of marriage. Having its root 
in the reproductive relation of the sexes, it is now 
generally admitted that in the primitive condition 
of the human race marriage was scarcely above the 
stage of sexual promiscuity that exists among the 
brute animals. Then came the forcible abduction 
of women by men, and the continuance of the rela- 
tion so long as it might suit the convenience or 
pleasure of the stronger party—the man. The num- 
ber of women whom one man might thus take in this 
rough kind of marriage was also determined by his 
own pleasure or convenience. Thus, polygamy 
began, or more properly, pologony; and in some 
cases, where woman was for some reason especially 
attractive, or scarce, the counterpart institution, 
polyandry. But meantime, as the human race grew 
in inteliigence, in moral sentiment, and in social life, 
the relation between the sexes had developed into 
something vastly more than a mere animal instinct. 
Continued association begot common sympathies, 
feelings of mutual dependence, regard, fidelity, and 
gave opportunity for those fascinations between 
man and woman that are more than physical attrac- 
tion. And then, force, as the chief element in man’s 
wooing of woman, began to give way to other in- 
strumentalities—to purchase money, to the power 
to provide for her a home and maintenance, to quali- 
fications of bravery, to pledges of perfection, and 
then, finally, to mutual love; while all the time 
wedded love was freeing itself gradually from a 
divided interest in polygamous relations, and con- 
centrating its whole strength toward the pure at- 
traction of body, heart and mind between one man 
and one woman, in a union of affections, obligations 
and life, unchangeable except by continual growth 
—the ideal monogamic marriage. 

The evolution of the institution of marriage as it 
is known in the most civilized communities of mod- 
ern times has been, indeed, by such slow gradation, 
that it is almost impossible for the historian to put 
his finger upon any marked events or special eras 
that indicate the progress. The civil statutes which 
may be found on the subject in the history of certain 
nations are waymarks pointing to a progress which 
has already been silently made rather than causes 
of that progress. Law has been enacted to hold the 
advance, but has not directly made it. It is one of 
the most difficult problems in Hebrew and Christian 
history to say just when and by what causes polyg- 
amy was abandoned for monogamy. Nothing 
is plainer than that polygamy was a common 
and allowable custom among the Hebrews at 
the time of their greatest outward prosperity. 
It is clear, too, that before the birth of Jesus 
the custom had nearly ceased. After the cap- 
tivity in Babylon, there is no instance of polygamous 
marriage recorded in the Bible; but all the mar- 
riages spoken of have reference to a single wife. 
Yet there is nowhere to be found, even in the post- 
Babylonian Scriptures, any commandment abrogat- 


It seems 


ing polygamy, or precept commanding it. 
probable that the custom, which had only prevailed 
among all the wealthier and more prominent Jews, 
virtually died out during the oppressions and suffer- 
ings of the period of captivity. 

Yet there were sporadic instances of polygamy 
existing up to and after the time of Jesus. Herod 
the Great, according to Josephus, had nine wives 
at once. The writers in the Talmud make it plain 
that polygamy was still to be found. And there are 
certain injunctions in the Apostolic Epistles of the 
New Testament to the effect that bishops and dea- 
cons should be content with one wife, which it is 
usual to interpret, and probably with correctness, 
as meaning that it would not be becoming for these 
officers to marry again after the decease of their first 
wives, but which some of the early Christian fathers 
commented upon in a way that shows that they knew 
polygamy still to be in existence in apostolic times, 
and believed that these injunctions were a warning 
against it. The prevailing tenor of the New Testa- 
ment teaching, however, with regard to marriage, 
is strongly antagonistic to such a system as polyg- 
amy, even though there be no special prohibition 
against it. An ascetic period had come into Pales- 
tine through the Essenes, whom the early Christians 
in some particulars much resembled. This unique 
Jewish sect, like the modern Shakers, looked upon 
all marriage with disfavor, and taught as a religious 
virtue the entire denial of the sexual instinct. Jesus 
and Paul did not go to this extent in their teaching, 
but they were evidently imbued with somewhat of 
the idea. They admitted marriage as a temporary 
earthly necessity, but gave higher praise to those 
who were able to abstain from it. This teaching 
was contrary to nature and the highest reason; it 
failed to comprehend the possible holy and exalted 
nature of the marriage relation. Yet, for the time, 
it doubtless served to inculcate restraint of human 
passion and strengthen the virtue of chastity. It 
greatly helped, therefore, to fix the Christian insti- 
tution of marriage to the monogamic union, toward 
which the tendencies of the age were already strong. 

Another power that held Christianity to mo- 
nogamy was found in the character of the chief 
nations that were converted to it. The Greeks and 
the Romans, though harboring much social evil, 
had already passed beyond polygamy when Chris- 
tianity came to them; and the Germanic barbarians 
who overwhelmed Rome were even stricter in the 
observance of the theory of monogamic marriage 
than were the Romans orGreeks. Christianity, there- 
fore, in the West, where all its after triumphs came, 
had no prejudices of doctrine nor power of prevail- 
ing custom in respect to marriage to overcome, but 
only to preach practical fidelity to a theory already 
held. Considering, indeed, the marked difference 
in general between the Asiatic and European 
nations in regard to marriage customs, it is, perhaps, 
not too much to say that Christianity itself was 
saved to monogamic teaching by advancing West- 
ward instead of Eastward. Even as it was, the 
Christian church tolerated concubinage in some of 
its members until the Council of Toledo, in the year 
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400, when a canon was declared making concubin- 
age a crime punishable by excommunication. And 
this was probably the first formal enactment in 
Christendom for enforcing monogamy. From this 
time on, the church gradually assumed more and 
more control over the institution of marriage, as it 
did over all departments of human life, until it de- 
clared marriage to be a divine sacrament, binding 
one man to one woman by a tie which no act of 
either party, however abusive or criminal, could 
annul, and which could only be dissolved by death— 
unless, in very special cases, by decree of the Papal 
head of the Church. And this is still the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Protestant Christendom has denied the sacra- 
mental nature of marriage, yet has generally con- 
tinued to regard marriage as imposing obligations 
of a special religious sanctity, and as therefore fit- 
tingly entered upon by a religious ceremony; and, 
if people continue to believe in religion at all, it is 
certainly only rational and consistent to believe that 
it ultimately concerns this most momentous act of 
human life. Nevertheless, though Protestantism 
adheres as strictly as Catholicism to the monogamic 
theory of marriage, there has been a tendency in all 
Protestant countries to take the institution from the 
control of the Church, and put it under the control 
of civil statute; to regard it—though the parties 
themselves may consider it as involving religious 
and moral obligations—in the light of a civil con- 
tract merely, which certainly on one side it is, and 
to permit its abrogation under legal regulations for 
suitable cause. The causes which are held to be 
suitable for divorce from the marriage bond differ 
in different Protestant countries, and even in the dif- 
ferent States of our own country. Those who wish 
to see what they are in the statutes of the different 
States of the Union will find them given in detail in 
the article on “Divorce” in Appleton’s Cyclopedia. 
It is evident that the governmental habit in Protes- 
tant countries is to consider marriage simply in the 
light of a civil contract, and one which may be easily 
dissolved. On this account the stability of the mar- 
riage institution is at present somewhat threatened. 
To avert the dangerous tendency in this country, a 
uniform marriage and divorce law, limiting the 
grounds of divorce to a few of the most heinous 
offences against the marriage covenant, would be 
an immense advantage. Though government in 
this country must needs regard marriage only from 
the point of view of a civil contract, it does not fol- 
low that it should not regard it as a contract of the 
most momentous import, involving the highest civil 
as well as individual interests—a contract to be abro- 
gated only for the gravest reasons, and when the 
good of all concerned, and even of society, will be 
thereby served, and not merely the pleasure or inter- 
est of one or even both of the married parties. 

In the United States, the laws with regard to the 
solemnization of marriages do not essentially differ. 
A civil magistrate is permitted to officiate in all the 
States, if only a ceremony is desired. In a few 
States, a mutual promise of marriage in the presence 
of witnesses, if duly and publicly recorded, is all that 
is necessary to make a marriage legal. But it is not 
essential to a uniform marriage law that the mere 
ceremonial form of marriage should be exactly the 
same. All that is requisite is that the legal qualifica- 
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tions for marriages should be the same throughout 
the country, and the same legal precautions taken 
to prevent fraudulent marriages, and to secure an 
accurate public record of all public marriages. 
Monogamy, by common law and statute law, is the 
basis of all legislation pertaining to marriage 
throughout the United States. Under James I, in 
England, polygamy was made a crime punishable 
with death. It is now punishable there by penal 
servitude not exceeding seven years, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years. In the United 
States there are different statutes in the different 
States, the penalty for contracting other than a 
monogamic marriage being imprisonment or a fine 
or both, and the annulling of all later marriages. 

Bigamy, however, is the term used in statute 
books generally, both in this country and in Eng- 
land. There is doubtless a distinction between 
polygamy and bigamy, which does not aspire to be 
an institution, but is only a concealed individual 
practice, as Mrs. Cheney suggests; but the courts do 
not appear to have regarded this distinction as hav- 
ing any validity of law. There have been cases of 
men tried under the law of bigamy who had not only 
two wives, but more than two. The crime consists 
in having more than one wife at the same time. 
There is a United States law, passed by Congress, 
and intended to reach polygamy, which makes 
bigamy committed in one of the territories punish- 
able by a fine not exceeding $500, and by imprison- 
ment not exceeding five years. 





THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF WEALTH 


M. PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU...... REVUE DES DEUX MONDES 


The social function of wealth comes into play when 
the disposition is to be determined of the surplus 
that is left after a comfortable style of living with 
judicious luxury is provided for, and a proper 
amount has been put away. Persons of great wealth 
have large opportunities for usefulness in associating 
themselves with and participating in efforts which 
seem useful, but the results of which are uncertain. 
Many discoveries and inventions have to pass 
through a period of incubation, as recently electric 
lighting and the transmission of force by electricity, 
and now the division and dispersion of motive force 
into small shops, experiments in photography of 
colors, etc. Numerous costly efforts are necessary 
in seeking advance in such matters which we see to 
be possible and even near, but which are still far 
from the practicable period. Wealth is thus put in 
the way of fulfilling its social function of assisting 
progress; and much more is accomplished by it in 
this way than the multitude think. A similar field 
of usefulness is found in giving assistance to agri- 
cultural experimentation. 

A second social function of wealth is found in 
enterprises.requiring patronage and remunerative 
philanthropy. The term “remunerative philan- 
thropy” may have an odd sound to some persons. 
It is, however, true that rich men render great social 
services by the performance of the kind of work 
which we have designated thus. A portion of the 
revenue of the wealthy might well be devoted to 
enterprises of general and public utility, which 
would also, if well directed, produce a modest but 
respectable remuneration. There are a number of 
kinds of businesses capable of returning a small 
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profit, but in which the chances of gain, though not 
absent, are too limited to attract private speculators, 
careful only of their personal interest, which might 
be undertaken by wealthy men satisfied to put out a 
part of their revenues for low interest. An investi- 
gation made about fifteen years ago by the Indus- 
trial Society of Upper Alsace brought to light several 
enterprises of this character, inspired by a philan- 
thropic feeling, and yet giving a modest indemnifica- 
tion for the capital invested in them. Among them 
are societies of Popular Credit, of which Schulze- 
Delitsch and Raiffeisin have described admirable 
types, consumers’ codperative societies, working- 
men’s insurance under a variety of forms, baths and 
lavatories for workingmen or for the small middle 
class, workingmen’s lodgings, cheap dining houses, 
and other establishments of similar character. All 
these organizations that concern the people are 
usually despised by professional speculators and 
by capitalists. 

In a very successful experiment made by a num- 
ber of practical philanthropists at Lyons, France, 
90 houses containing a thousand simple but con- 
venient and healthful suites, returned a profit of 54 
per cent, of which the investors received 4 per cent, 
the statutory maximum, while the rest went to 
increase the reserves. The objections which have 
been alleged against these enterprises are not really 
of great importance. It does not follow that be- 
cause they are not of advantage to every one or to 
the poorest class they are not useful to a very con- 
siderable class of workmen and small clerks. And 
while there is danger that in the course of time—say 
after 50 or 75 years—they will deteriorate or become 
corrupt, we have no right to conclude that they will 
not have rendered good service in the meantime. 
It only proves that nothing is lasting, and that types 
and methods will have to be modified, every half 
century, for example. These establishments foster 
a taste for neatness and hygienic conditions in the 
house, and provide models which private builders 
may imitate. What has thus been done in reference 
to the house may also be done with relation to food. 
In this, Lyons again has given an instructive exam- 
ple, in the provision that has been made there of 
popular restaurants with low-priced dishes, which 
yet pay a very convenient interest of from 3 to 4 per 
cent. In association with enterprises of this kind 
wealth performs its social function without suffering 
depreciation. 

A third social function of wealth lies in the gratui- 
tous patronage of unremunerative works, a sympa- 
thetic way of giving help where it will be worthily 
bestowed and thankfully received. Next are great 
foundations of general interest, such as a few mil- 
lionaires, whose names are honored and perpetuated 
by their deeds, have taken pleasure in making. The 
finest examples of thiskind of benevolence have been 
found among the Americans and in the little states 
of ancient Greece; museums, schools, observatories, 
public parks, churches, orphanages, hospitals— 
institutions with which ‘every man possessing a 
fortune of the first class might deem it a privilege 
to have his name associated. No considerable cur- 
tailment of the amount to be transmitted to heirs 
or gradual transformation after death of private 
fortunes into collective fortunes need be contem- 
plated in these foundations. Such transformation 
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would be of mischievous economical effect; for 
money, except in a few rare exceptions, is better 
administered by individuals who possess it than by 
collective organizations of any kind. Many for- 
tunes, however, are large enough to afford consider- 
able sums for these foundations. There are many 
other beneficent works that might tempt million- 
aires. Among objects worthy of attention are Afri- 
can and Asian exploration, experiments in acclima- 
tization of animals and plants, subventions of scien- 
tific and medical investigation, and others. Under 
the triple form we have pointed out, the social func- 
tion of wealth, as distinguished from its economical 
function, is to be initiative and auxiliary. This func- 
tion cannot be imposed bylaw, but must be promoted 
by tradition, conscience, and a taste for useful and 
sympathetic activity. 





HAPPENINGS AT COSINE 


LIFE AND WORK IN A SOCIALIST COLONY....NEW YORK SUN 


Cosine is the name of Lane’s labor settlement in 
Paraguay, an outcome of the abortive socialistic 
settlement of New Australia. The Cosine Monthly 
gives some account of life at Cosine. Labor is 
roughly divided into outdoor and indoor depart- 
ments. Bosses, not so named, are in charge of vari- 
ous subdepartments of each kind of labor. Work- 
men are busied in clearing, farming, gardening, 
dairying and several mechanical trades. The cook- 
ing is done mainly in a common kitchen, only two 
families maintaining kitchens of their own. Two 
cooks are on duty in the common kitchen, and there 
are three relays of cooks for this service. Married 
persons have their meals served at home, but single 
men eat in the large dining hall at tables seating 
four persons each. The women attend cooper- 
atively to the washing and mending of the single 
men. Other such work in the colony is done in the 
family. 

The colony works eight hours a day five days a 
week. No work is done on Sunday, and there is 
one other weekly holiday. Most persons take a half 
holiday on Saturday afternoon and the other half 
holiday at some other time. There is a midday sum- 
mer siesta of three hours and two quarter hour 
“smakeha’s” daily. Breakfast is at 5.30 o’clock in 
summer and 6.30 in winter. The cook’s horn regu- 
lates everything in the settlement. Every adult has 
an allowance of three Paraguayan dollars weekly, 
and children have one and one-quarter Para- 
guayan dollars. Men must pay $2.75, women $2.50 
and children 90 cents weekly to the kitchen. What 
is left may be spent at the settlement store. The 
women had for a time an extra allowance of $1 a 
week for the purchase of luxuries, chiefly flour, 
sugar and meat. The stock of these luxuries gave 
out, and the allowance was discontinued. Men may 
use the value of their holiday time in the purchase of 
articles made by holiday labor. No price is yet 
charged for boots. Men buy home-grown tobacco 
at twenty cents a pound, petroleum, monthly maga- 
zines and soap. There are books and piles of news- 
papers in the dining hall, and these are free to every 
one. 

Every night at dusk the colonists gather in the 
dining’hall, which is also an assembly room, to hear 
“evening notes” read. These are articles prepared 
for publication in the press of the outside world, 
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letters from friends and newspaper clippings. The 
dining hall is lit up at night, and the colonists read 
and play chess or checkers. 
class going twice a week, and a dancing class has 


been formed. Every gathering now ends in a. 


dance, though women, and especially single women, 
are scarce. There is a glee club, and the singing 
class meets twice a week. Saturday night is a gala 
time, and the Literary and Social Union takes 
charge and provides entertainment. 





THE LABOR SYSTEM OF TO-DAY 


DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN.....++++- DOLGEVILLE HERALD 


Every generation has social questions of its own, 
because in every generation of a progressive people 
“the old order changeth, giving place to new,” and 
new adjustments of thought and life are constantly 
demanded. But the day in which we live is one of 
which the movements are more rapid and the 
changes more radical than the world has ever before 
witnessed, and the obligation laid upon us of watch- 
ing these movements and guiding these changes is 
correspondingly stringent. The evils that disturb 
our peace and poison our prosperity steal in noise- 
lessly ; before we are aware of it the whole structure 
of society is changed, great tyrannies are intrenched, 
social parasites have become vested interests, and 
influences are at work to paralyze law, to pervert 
conscience and to undermine the very foundations 
of the commonwealth. It seems to me that this 


kind of work is going on now, more busily and 
fatally, perhaps, than ever before. 
The foundation of the factory system is, of course, 


invention. And with the power of invention was 
coupled the principle of the division of labor. The 
3,500,000 of our factory workers can thus add to 
the sum of human comfort every year as much as 
175,000,000 could have given under the old régime. 
Out of such a prodigious store of wealth all classes 
of the people ought to be able to obtain some 
considerable increase of comfort and happiness. 
Beyond question all classes do share in this product. 
The poorest workingman is able to enjoy, as com- 
mon comforts of life, many things that were luxuries 
a little while ago even among the well-to-do classes. 

In a sanitary point of view the factory system has 
brought him certain benefits and certain injuries. 
The effect of factory work upon the health of women 
and girls is not, however, always good. The fac- 
tory system gathers into cities great multitudes of 
the population, and the tenement houses in which 
these operatives must live are often wholly unfit for 
human habitation. Nevertheless I am inclined to 
think workers in our factories to-day, male and 
female, live longer and with less suffering than those 
of the same class a hundred years ago. One state- 
ment can hardly be questioned: the factory system 
as it now exists is vastly better for the workpeople, 
both as to thrift and health, than the remnant of the 
domestic system of industry which now exists. 

The factory is a social force. It brings people 
together. Hermitage is not good, but neither 1s 
huddling. But it must not be forgotten that society 
is a clear benefit only to those whose natures are 
essentially social. Society is not useful to lions or 
hyenas. For the victims of some contagious dis- 
eases, also, isolation is better than society. If then 
the factory brings together those who are of unsocial 
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nature, and those who are tainted with contagious 
vices, the effect upon their morals may be the reverse 
of beneficial. Every man who has anything to do 
with organizing such an industrial community must 
remember that no amount of material success could 
be counted as any compensation for a moral catas- 
trophe. Also the employment of women and girls 
in factories is no essential part of the factory system. 
It is a feature of the present administration of this 
system, but it might be eliminated. 

The intellectual loss resulting from this specializa- 
tion of function is, in my belief, considerable. The 
man who spends his days in tending a machine gains 
expertness at the expense of discipline. He can do 
this one thing very rapidly, but his judgment is not 
trained, nor taste developed, nor constructive power 
stimulated. These phenomena are phases of the 
general fact that the factory system tends to divide 
the industrial community into two great classes— 
on the one side capitalists, organizers, leaders, think- 
ers; on the other side people without resources, 
pecuniary or intellectual; people whose only reliance 
is upon the labor of their hands and who can use 
them in fractional parts of industries. Nevertheless, 
it must be said that this division of classes is no es- 
sential part of the factory system. 

The factory system is here to stay. Our business 
is to study its evils and counteract them. We must 
find out what the law of human society is, and see 
that the factory conforms to that law. There has 
been a constant tendency to the elimination of good 
will—to the substitution of an impersonal fog a per- 
sonal administration; to the materialization of the 
whole realm. The opportunity of helpful and 
humane relations is almost lost. The restoration of 
good will is one thing needful. 





FOUNDING AN INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
A NOVELTY IN EDUCATION.......... KEY WEST ADVERTISER 


Walter T. Mills of Chicago has started what he 
calls an industrial college in a tent on a bleak marsh 
in Pembroke township, Ill. Two students have 
been matriculated and seventeen more are expected 
soon. From this humble beginning Mr. Mills and 
his associates, also of Chicago, hope to build a large 
institution. They have incorporated themselves 
under the title of The People’s University, have 
secured an option on 3,000 acres of land, and have 
all the funds which they think necessary. The plan 
of the institution is that the student must work not 


“only for his education, but also for his living while 


attending school. Each student must pay, upon 
entering, $100 for a scholarship, which will entitle 
him to a four-years’ course. The school will be run 
on this codperative land, the students meantime 
working on farm lands connected with the school 
and in factories which it is proposed to build and 
operate. All earned will go into one cooperative or 
communistic fund. The students are expected to 
clear the ground for sites, excavate for foundations, 
and burn the brick for the buildings. The few who 
have already entered will begin operations by cut- 
ting wood to keep themselves warm and to fire the 
prospective brick kilns, which it is hoped to operate 
this spring, when seventy more students have prom- 
ised tocome. They will live in tents until they can 
construct more substantial dwellings, which they 
hope to do before next September. 
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THE OSTEOPATHIC SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


DISEASES FROM A LACK OF BLOOD SUPPLY............ OMAHA BEE 


What is “osteopathy”? The question has been 
asked frequently in Omaha during the past ten days, 
but it has not been satisfactorily answered. It may 
not be satisfactorily answered here. Dictionaries 
and encyclopedias are useless. The reason for the 
question is that ten days ago an “osteopath,” or 
“osteopathist,” was arrested in Omaha under what 
is known as the “Medical-practice act.” The next 
day a small meeting of business men was held at the 
Commercial Club, and since then another meeting 
was held which crowded the club rooms and which 
was composed of the prominent business men of 
Omaha and Council Bluffs. At the last meeting a 
committee of ten was appointed to represent the 
osteopaths when the case comes up for trial, and it 
was the unanimous sentiment of the meeting that if 
the laws of Nebraska prevent the practice of osteop- 
athy, the sooner the laws are amended the better. 

As explained by Edwin C. Pickler of Minneapolis 
—for there is no literature of osteopathy—it is a 
science which treats the human body as a perfect 
machine, made by an all-wise mechanic to run for 
an indefinite length of time; disease is simply a dis- 
adjustment of some part or parts of this machine, 
and cures are effected by nature when, by scientific 
manipylation, the parts are readjusted. It is a 
drugless science, with the exception of cases where 
a person has been poisoned, in which case another 
poison, that is, antidote, would be given. Osteop- 
athy relies entirely on readjustment of the human 
macliine. 

The science is founded on anatomy, and pro- 
fessozs of it claim to be able to trace to their source 
and cure all diseases. The word “all” is, however, 
qualified to a limited extent by osteopathists. There 
is one class of disease, usually treated by specialists, 
which osteopathists refuse to treat. There are also 
cases where the misadjustment of the human ma- 
chine is so great, or where certain parts are entirely 
destroyed, which osteopathists decline to treat— 
cases which osteopathists assert are not within the 
range of human action to cure. It is asserted that 
a careful record kept of all cases treated shows that 
65 per cent of them have been cured, 95 per cent of 
them have been benefited, 5 per cent have not re- 
ceived any benefit, and in no case has any injury 
been done. Osteopathy has not been evolved from 
any of the old schools of medicine; it is not related 
in any way to Christian science; it is not massage; it 
is a peculiar “common-sense treatment.” It has 
advanced from real osteopathy, the treatment of 
bone diseases and dislocations, until it treats ab- 
normal conditions of all the bones, muscles, arteries, 
veins, nerves, organs, and parts of the human body. 

The history of osteopathy may be told in a few 
words. It is the result of Dr. A. T. Still losing faith 
in drugs about twenty years ago. For several years 
after he had concluded that disease was the result of 
a defect in a perfect machine, and that the only way 
to cure the machine was to set the works right, he 
was looked upon as a crank doctor. Gradually his 
work obtained local recognition around the little 


town where he was located. His aim was not so 
much to gain a practice as to perfect his theory and 
establish a school. This he succeeded in doing 
about eight years ago, with two of his sons in his 
first class of twelve young men and women. Since 
then two classes have been graduated; of the last 
class, numbering nearly fifty, a number left to prac- 
tice osteopathy in other states. Last year over 
10,000 cases from all parts of the country were 
treated by graduates of the school. There has been 
a constant increase in the number of patients since 
the first month the infirmary was opened, and it is 
estimated that during the present year nearly 15,000 
cases will be treated. The chief study is anatomy, 
students giving to it four or five times the time 
allotted to it in regular medical colleges. As they 
do not give drugs they do not study medicines but 
must be able to pass very rigid examinations in 
anatomy. There are no text-books on osteopathy; 
the knowledge of it must be obtained from the 
teachers and by practice. 

In order to still more clearly answer the question, 
“What is osteopathy?” which has been asked by a 
number of Omaha physicians as well as by laymen, 
Dr. Still’s answer to a reporter’s question a short 
time ago is given. He said: “If some substance 
should get into the wheels of a watch, or the cogs 
should become locked or bent, would a sensible 
workman pour arsenic,nux vomica,or some chemi- 
calcalculatedtodestroytheworksintoit? No. First 
he would ascertain where the obstruction was, would 
remove it, strengthen the bent wheels, and set it 
going. But you say he would add a little oil. That 
is true, but in the case of human machines God has 
supplied each with oil, so that food is the only as- 
sistance required. According to osteopathy lack of 
blood supply is the cause of a large percentage of 
disease. It does not claim to cure disease as the 
word ‘cure’ is understood, but simply to set the 
machine right so that nature may effect a cure. 
Even in cases of acute pain no drugs are given, the 
nerve being desensitized by manipulation. One of 
the advantages of osteopathy is that in many cases 
results are obtained so quickly. This is true of dis- 
locations when not accompanied by paralysis. The 
cure of paralysis by restoring to the nerves and 
muscles a normal blood supply, has done as much 
as any one thing to make converts of osteopathy.” 





NEEDLE BATH FOR THE STOMACH 
RELIEF FOR PATIENTS WITH GASTRITIS...... MEDICAL NEWS 


Anyone who has ever taken a needle bath knows 
its value as a tonic for the skin. A Chicago physi- 
cian has recently applied the same principle to the 
treatment of the stomach. “Laundering the stom- 
ach” has been practised for many years, both here 
and abroad. The “needle bath” is in reality similar 
to “laundering.” The apparatus consists of two, 
large glass bottles with closely fitting corks. The 
corks are pierced by two glass tubes, one of which 
reaches the bottom the same as the tube in a siphon 
of vichy. A rubber tube of suitable length is at- 
tached to each of these glass tubes, and is provided 
with a shut-off clamp so that the operator can use 
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either hot, cold or tepid water at will. A V-shaped 
glass tube connects the two extremities of the rubber 
tubes. To the remaining end of the glass tube is 
attached a long, soft rubber stomach tube, its ends 
minutely perforated. To the other V-shaped glass 
tube a rubber bulb (similar to an atomizer bulb) is 
attached. 

In order to fill the bottle the long tube is con- 
nected with hot or cold water as desired. When the 
bottles are half full they are ready for use. The 
force of the stream from the bottles is regulated by 
pumping air into them by the rubber bulb. The 
stomachs of those who suffer from chronic gastritis 
are, as a rule, more or less filled with mucus, which 
prevents the proper secretion of the gastric juice. 
Consequently, indigestion, with a great variety of 
symptoms, is the natural result. By the use of this 
instrument the stomach is entirely freed from mucus 
and partly digested food. The alternating streams 
of hot and cold water, together with the forceful im- 
pact of numerous needle-like jets against the lining 
membrane of the stomach, act as a powerful stimu- 
lant. The foreign substance being removed and the 
secreting glands stimulated the stomach is in a con- 
dition to receive and properly digest a meal which 
would cause untold agony if the mucus and other 
débris were left in the organ. 





SALINE SOLUTION AS BLOOD SUBSTITUTE 


STIMULATING THE HEART ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Occasionally in cases of serious wounds where 
there has been great loss of blood the published re- 
ports state that “saline solution” was injected into 
the veins to supply the deficiency. The average 
reader, however, has a very vague if any idea how a 
solution of salt takes the place of blood. Not to go 
into a complete analysis of the blood, it is sufficient 
to note that of 1,000 parts, it is 780.15 composed 
of water, albumen 65 parts, sodium and potassium 
8.371, coloring matter (supplied by the red blood 
corpuscles) 133, leaving only some 12 parts to be 
composed of fibrin, fat, ‘calcium and magnesium, etc. 
Where there is serious loss of blood a state of col- 
lapse sets in, because the normal weight of blood 
being reduced the heart’s action is diminished, there 
being less resistance for that organ to overcome. 

To counteract the result of shock and collapse it 
is necessary to stimulate the heart by restoring the 
normal weight, in other words to get it to work by 
giving it something to work on. As the analysis 
shows, of 1,000 parts of blood nearly 800 are com- 
posed of water and sodium, and therefore a plain 
saline solution makes a good substitute. The heart 
does not know the difference, and it goes to pump- 
ing away as usual as soon as this imitation blood 
gets in the veins. The saline solution serves to tide 
the patient over the danger point. As the food is 
converted into chyle, new blood is formed, the red 
corpuscles are supplied rapidly from the normal tis- 
sues, and the saline solution is thrown off through 
the secretions in the usual way. 

Formerly transfusion of blood was the means 
employed, but this always objectionable method has 
been supplanted. The greatest objection to the 
transfusion of blood from one person to another was 
that to supply the necessary amount to restore the 
wounded patient it was inevitable that the volunteer 
should be almost as badly drained, so that the phy- 


sician would have two patients on his hands where 
he had one. Besides there was always the risk of 
transfusing disease to the patient with the other’s 
blood. Dogs and sheep have been sacrificed to 
surgery for this purpose, but most people prefer to 
use blood of their own manufacture to any imported 
from beasts or their fellow creatures. 





ON A FLOATING PALACE OF HEALTH 


A SANITARIUM AT SBA....-eeeeees PITTSBURG DISPATCH 


A European ship-owning association has placed 
an order for the construction of a large steamer, 
which is to be specially adapted and fitted for the ac- 
commodation of invalids in need of fresh air and a 
favorable climate. The ship is to be in constant 
employment for eight or nine months in the year, 
but for at least three months out of the twelve she 
will go into dock, in order to be thoroughly cleansed 
and disinfected. It is proposed to make this 
steamer, which is to be the forerunner of a large 
fleet similarly equipped, a veritable floating palace 
in the matters of both comfort and salubrity. 

The idea to be carried out in this new departure 
is the isolation of a dangerous class, with the least 
possible amount of discomfort to its members; and, 
furthermore, that by a judicious timing of moves the 
sufferers will be afforded a chance of recovery under 
the most favorable climatic conditions, which it 
would be difficult to secure otherwise. A list of 
anchorages has been made, all of which have their 
special seasons, when the meteorological conditions 
are all that can be desired, and, inasmuch as these 
seasons by no means correspond with each other 
chronologically, it will be practicable for a speedy 
vessel to transport her passengers from one to the 
other, and thus enable them, as it were, to skim the 
cream of the collection. As soon as any undesir- 
able change of weather is imminent at the port of 
stoppage the ship will sail for a more salubrious 
climate. The anchorages selected are Corfu, Alex- 
andria, Palermo, Messina, Naples, Tunis and Malta. 
Although skilled medical advice and nursing will 
be available, the accompaniments of a sanitarium 
will be kept as much as possible out of evidence. 





THE FACE AS AN INDEX TO HEALTH 
EXPRESSION OF PAIN..PITTSBURG CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH 


The face is a good index of the state of one’s 
physical being, and from it symptoms of disease can 
be detected almost before the patient is aware that 
anything serious is the matter with him. For in- 
stance, incomplete exposure of the eyelids, render- 
ing the whites of the eyes visible during sleep, is a 
symptom of all acute and chronic diseases of a 
severe type; it is also to be observed when rest is un- 
sound from pain, wherever seated. Twjtching of 
the eyelids, associated with the oscillation of the 
eyelids, or squinting, heralds the visit of convulsions. 
Widening of the orifices of the nose with movements 
of the nostrils to and fro point to embarrassed 
breathing from disease of the lungs or their pleurai 
investment. Contraction of the brows indicates 
pain in the head, sharpness in the nostrils, pain in 
the chest, and a drawn upper lip, pain in the abdo- 
men. To make a general rule, it may be stated that 
the upper third of the face is altered in expression in 
affections of the brain, the lower third in the dis- 
eases of organs contained in the abdominal cavity. 





WAR OF THE ELEMENTS: THE FURY OF THE STORM 


By HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS 








[A selected reading from Sons and Fathers, by Harry 
Stillwell Edwards. This story won the ten thousand dollar 
prize in the Chicago Record contest. ] 


“Not a zephyr stirred the expectant elms. They 
lifted their arms against the starlit sky in shadowy 
tracery, and motionless as a forest of coral in the 
tideless depths of a southern sea. Nature neither 
sighed nor smiled; she was silent. If the streets 
had not at intervals echoed the prattle of childish 
voices, a chill would have struck to the heart, 
through the summer-ghost evening that had crept 
into winter. The cloud still rose. 

“It was a cloud indeed. It stretched across the 
west, far into north and south, its base lost in the 
shadow, its upper line defined and advancing swiftly, 
surely, flanking the city and shutting out the stars 
with its mighty wings. 

“Far down the west the lightning began to tear 
the mass, but still the spell of silence remained. A 
vague terror grew with the cloud’s soundless ad- 
vance. Nature is more frightful in her silences 
than in her voices; there is something in the most 
furious seas thundering upon the rocks, in the rush 
and roar of the most forceful of tempests, in the 
lightning when at havoc, that stimulates and en- 
thuses after the first shock. Men toss arms and 
shout and become a part of the tumult. The ele- 
ments within them leap to the mother call. 

“Not so with her silence. All within us seems to 
be drawn into it, and toward the absoluteness of 
silence, which is death. But when this strange hush 
is combined with terrific action, when the vast forces 


are so swift as to outrun sound, then, indeed, seems. 


death armed with weapons of destruction and the 
chill of fear leaps forth. 

“So on this night came the storm, resistless, silent. 
In mid-waters it was born. Where the currents of 
two oceans meet and the sea swims its drift in eter- 
nal circles, gathered these winds. There they 
fought and contended and vexed the waters in fright- 
ful carnival, as the vandals of old, preparing for 
eruptive war, mingled their ranks in savage con- 
flict and mad anticipation of coming orgies. 

“One day the whirling storm whitening the idle 
sea swung northward, spread its wings and rushed 
to war. Nothing checked it. Ruin marked its 
path! 

“So came on the cloud. Now the city was half 
surrounded, its walls scaled. Half the stars were 
gone. Some of the flying battalions had even 
rushed past! But the elm stood changeless, im- 
movable, asleep! 

“Suddenly one vivid, crackling, tearing, deafen- 
ing flash of intensest light split the gloom and the 
thunder leaped into the city! It awoke then! 
Every foundation trembled! Every tree dipped 
furiously. The winds burst in. What a tumult! 
They rushed down the parallel streets and alleys, 
these barbarians; they came by the intersecting 
ways! They fought each other frantically for the 
spoils of the city, struggling upward in equal con- 
flict, carrying dust and leaves and débris. They 


were sucked down by the hollow square, they wept 





and mourned, they sobbed about doorways, they 
sung and cheered among the chimneys and the trem- 
bling vanes. They twisted away great tree limbs 
and hurled them far out into the spaces which the 
lightning hollowed in the night! They drove every 
inhabitant indoors and tugged frantically at the 
city’s defences! They tore off shutters and lashed 
the housetops with the poor trees! 

“Peace and the stars were gone. Fury reigned! 

“The focus of the battle was the cathedral. It 
was the citadel. Here were wrath and frenzy and 
despair! The wind swept around and upward with 
measureless force, and at times seemed to lift the great 
pile from its foundations. But it was the lashing 
trees that deceived the eye; it stood immovable, 
proud, strong, while the evil ones hurled their male- 
dictions and screamed defiance at the very door of 
God’s own heart. 

“In vain! In a far-up niche stood a weather- 
beaten saint—the warden. Around him the storm 
spent its fury, in impotence. In the lightning’s flare 
the face seemed to wear a smile of triumph! The _ 
hand of God upheld him and kept the citadel, while 
unseen forces swung the great bell to voice his faith 
and trust amid the gloom! 

“Then came the deluge, huge drops, bullets al- 
most in fierceness, shivering each other until the 
street-lamps seemed set in driving fog through 
which the silvered missiles flashed horizontally—a 
storm travelling within a storm. 

“But when the tempest weeps its heart is gone. 
Hark! ’Tis the voice of the great organ; how 
grand, how noble, how triumphant! One burst of 
melody louder than the rest breaks through the 
storm and mingles with the thunder’s roar. The 
deepening tones rise under the strain and bear it 
away under the now chanting winds. The bar- 
barians, as they roll their ranks into other lands, are 
singing the songs of the Roman defenders they 
cotld not overwhelm. 

“Within the cathedral they are celebrating the 
birth of Christ. Without, the elements repeat the 
scene when the veil of the temple was rended; cele- 
brating a birth within, the birth of a child in a 
manger, while at the cathedral door, the storm beat- 
ing her down, with not even the shelter of a manger, 
lay a woman in mortal agony. 

“The storm had passed. The sounds that came 
to the ear out of the night were from dripping eaves 
and trickling tendrils. The lightning still blazed 
vividly, but silently now, and at each flash the scene 
stood forth an instant as though some mighty artist 
was making pictures with magnesium. Atallwoman, 
who had crouched as one under the influence of an 
overpowering terror near the inner door, now crept 
to the outer beneath the arch and looked fearfully 
about. She went down the few steps to the pave- 
ment. Suddenly in the transient light a face looked 
up into hers, from her feet; a face that seemed not 
human. The features were convulsed, the eyes set. 
With a low cry the woman slipped her arms under 
the figure on the pavement, lifted it as though it 
were that of a child and disappeared in the night.” 
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FEATS OF MANY WINGED PLANTS 
VEGETABLE EMIGRATION........ ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCKAT 


Several papers of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
have mentioned as a misfortune the recent high 
winds from the North, which, coming, as they did 
when the ground was bare, carried the seeds and 
down of the Russian thistle over a wide extent of 
country, and thus prepared the way for future 
trouble in districts where that agricultural pest is 
now unknown. Had the ground been covered with 
snow, the thistle down would have been prevented 
from spreading, and so the obnoxious seeds might 
be confined to the immediate locality where the 
parent plant grew, but the ground being quite bare, 
the fleecy down rises on even a light wind, and thus 
the seeds are borne to far distant localities. When 
the breeze becomes a hurricane, there is no telling 
how far the thistle seeds may be carried on the wings 
of the storm before final lodgment in a soil where 
they may take root and bring forth about a hundred 
thousand fold of fruit. As the high winds prevailed 
from the Dakotas to the Gulf of Mexico, it is quite 
probable that during the spring and summer the 
cotton planter in Mississippi and Alabama, the sugar 
planter in Louisiana and the tobacco planter in 
Cuba may be astonished and disgusted by the ap- 
pearance of the Russian thistle in their fields, and 
wonder how it came there, without the least sus- 
picion that the seeds were brought 2,000 to 4,000 
miles. Yet there is no doubt that the thing is possi- 
ble; indeed, it has so often happened that this 
method of distributing the seeds of an objectionable 
plant is one of the best known agencies of nature in 
spreading a species over a region favorable to its 
growth and development. 

The history of agriculture is the history of the 
travels of useful plants, for of the number that have 
demonstrated their own value, comparatively few 
have been allowed to remain in the region where 
it is probable they had an origin. Wheat, for in- 
stance, now grown in every quarter ofthe globe, 
was originally a common grass in the highlands of 
Armenia. Its seeds were first utilized for food in 
that region, whence they were transported to other 
districts where differences in climate and care in cul- 
tivation so materially modified the plant that the 
resemblance of No. 2 red to the seed of the Arme- 
nian grass is very slight. But a resemblance exists, 
and by comparing the best with the lower grades, 
and these with the inferior wheats grown in India, 
Palestine, Syria and the Valley of the Euphrates, 
the points of similarity become more. numerous, 
until finally it is difficult to distinguish the grain 
raised round the Arab villages of the Tigris and 
Euphrates from the seed of the grass which, even 
now, grows wild on the slopes of Mount Ararat. 
The potato is another example. Its original home 
is in the middle slope of the Andes, where it still 
grows wild, the tubers of the native plant being 
rather smaller than a boy’s marble; but before the 
coming of the Europeans its cultivation had ex- 
tended over both the Americas, and now it is grown 
in al! temperate climes, being improved by cultiva- 
tion to an extent that would seem incredible were 


not the proof at hand. So, also, of Indian corn, an 
American plant; of cotton, a native of India; of rice, 
which still grows wild in the rivers of India, Siam 
and China; of oats, barley, hemp, tobacco, and 
dozens of others which by human agency have 
travelled from country to country, sometimes to be- 
come bettered by favorable conditions, sometimes 
to degenerate so as nearly to approximate the orig- 
inal wild state of the plant. 

Nature, however, so far from relying on human 
agency to disperse plant and vegetable life over the 
globe, has a system, or rather, a large number of 
systems, of her own, by which plants whose habitat 
is in one place are conveyed to other localities, where 
they survive or perish, according as the new condi- 
tions surrounding themare propitious orunfavorable. 
The means adopted are legion in number, and so 
curiously varied as to cause the liveliest astonish- 
ment, both at their number and at the marvellous 
ingenuity frequently displayed in adapting the 
means to the end. Not long ago a popular speaker 
in addressing an audience compared a certain class 
of people to plants, “immovably fixed and incapable 
of thanging their places”; while accurate so far as 
an individual plant is concerned, the simile is singu- 
larly inapt when the whole vegetable kingdom is 
taken into consideration, for plants are, in one 
respect, much like the human race; they migrate 
from place to place; when they find a neighborhood 
that pleases them, they settle there and increase, 
sometimes so enormously as to crowd out the 
natives, like the British in South Africa. They pick 
their habitations, selecting such localities as are best 
suited to their habits, and frequently, like immi- 
grants to the United States, thrive much better in 
their new home than in the place of their origin. 
Sometimes, indeed, they “influx,” like the Chinese, 
and become a nuisance. At the close of the civil 
war the whole South was covered with a plant 
known as the “Japanese grass.” Where it came 
from the botanists were unable to discover, and for 
a time it threatened to prove a serious pest, but, 
from some cause, it disappeared as mysteriously as 
it came, and now is by no means common. 

Leaving out of consideration the forty-five plants 
on which man mainly relies for a food supply, the 
members of the vegetable kingdom are pretty evenly 
distributed over the earth’s surface, this ‘act being 
due to natural agencies, which for millions of ages 
have been busily at work. During the glacial 
period the great masses of ice which swept across 
the continents car:ied with them seeds and plants, 
and thus it has been that the flora of Norway and 
Sweden are found on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, while plants and mosses known to the native 
of Greenland are discovered on the Gulf of Mexico. 
After the glaciers came the rivers and ocean cur- 
rents, which bear, often to immense distances, the 
seeds of one region that they may grow in another. 
Flowers peculiar to the higher portions of the 
Rocky Mountains are often observed on the banks 
of the Mississippi in Louisiana, the seed having been 
transported 4,000 miles, to be finally cast ashore and 
germinated under a tropical sun. Naturalists have 
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discovered that the western coasts of the British 
Isles are covered with seeds from the valleys of the 
Amazon and Orinoco, from the West Indies, Cen- 
tral America and Florida, these having been carried 
across the Atlantic by the Gulf Stream, while a 
similar phenomenon has been noticed on the north- 
western coast of Asia. More effective than water, 
however, is the wind as a disseminator of vegetable 
life. A remarkable example of this has already 
been cited in the case of the Minnesota thistles, but 
other instances are not less singular, showing as 
they do how far the spores of vegetation may be 
carried by the winds. Darwin found in the south 
wind which blew over England the seeds of a fern 
peculiar to the Desert of Sahara, and when it is re- 
membered that the dust of an eruption of Vesuvius 
was carried as far as Constantinople, such a migra- 
tion on the part of very small seeds is in no way 
remarkable. 

The terrible eruption of Krakatoa, in the Sunda 
Strait, in 1883, furnished the opportunity for illus- 
trating the ease with which nature can replant with 
vegetable life a district that has become completely 
desolated. The volcanic eruption was one of the 
most destructive recorded in history, the loss of 
human life being estimated to exceed 100,000. Of 
the thirty-five volcanoes on and near the Island of 
Java, twenty-six were in violent eruption at the same 
time. The centre of disturbance was the island 
volcano of Krakatoa, which emitted molten lava and 
burning ashes in such abundance that every living 
thing, whether animal or vegetable, on the island 
was destroyed, and an observer from a ship which 
approached close to the land declared that the whole 
island was red-hot. Four vears from the date of the 
eruption the island was visited by an eminent natu- 
ralist, who found that the ashes and lava had cooled 
to such an extent as to permit-the beginnings of 
vegetable life, and on making a closer examination 
he discovered that during the brief space of four 
years nature had stocked the island with 246 dif- 
ferent kinds of plants. 

There are many seeds which seem, by their forma- 
tion, to be especially designed for transmission 
through the air, and of these several are quite as 
good illustrations as the thistle. The-seed of the 
common dandelion, a plant to be seen on every com- 
mon, has wings which will carry it away on the 
slightest breath of air. The wings are very slight 
filaments, radiating backward from the seed so that 
when the latter finally lodges it falls tip first, in the 
most favorable position for taking root. Country 
children in the United States often find amusement 
in blowing the seeds from the stalk and watching to 
see how far they will go before falling to the ground, 
but whenever there is even a moderate breeze, the 
experiment is uniformly a failure, as the fleecy seeds 
fly out of sightandare gone in an instant, and thenext 
season a dandelion springs up in somebody’s lawn, 
where the plant was never seen before. The com- 
mon tumble weed is another example of the winged 
seed. The plant grows in a woolly bunch, which, 
when dried, is easily separated from the stalk, and a 
light breeze sets the ball rolling over the ground, 
to scatter its seed wherever it goes. The seeds of 
many ferns and microscopic plants are so con- 
structed as to be readily lifted and catried away by 
the wind, while some, of considerable size, are pro- 
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vided with an elaborate arrangement for aérial 
transportation. The common maple is an example 
of the last kind, for projecting from its large head 
is a membrane closely resembling in size, shape and 
general appearance the wing of the locust. When 
the seed is separated from the tree, even if the air be 
quite still, it does not fall directly to the earth, but, 
by its peculiar construction, acquires in falling a 
spiral motion, that takes it several feet from beneath 
the starting point, and when a brisk breeze is blow- 
ing one of these winged seeds has been known to 
twirl through the air for six miles before its journey 
came to an end and it sank to the ground, there to 
germinate and start a maple grove. 





THE RISING OF SAP IN THE TREES 


THE REJUVENATION OF PLANT LIFE........NEW YORK TIMES 


It is a subject of interest to maple-sugar makers 
where the sap in the trees comes from, and there 
is much difference of opinion about it. The sap 
does not come from the ground by the roots, but is 
in the tree, and has been all the winter, but in the 
form of starch deposited in the cells of the soft wood 
under the bark. When the weather becomes warm 
enough in the spring to set the vital processes in the 
tree into action, this starch is changed into sugar, 
and the cells are filled so full of the sweet sap as to 
exert a great pressure on them. When the spring 
begins, the warmth of the sun starts this vital action, 
and the sap circulates through the cells on the way 
to the buds, which will swell and soon burst into 
leaf. When the sugar maker taps the trees, the 
pressure of the sap on the cells forces it to exude and 
flow from the opening made into the sap wood. 
There is no special current up from the roots or 
down to them; the tree is simply filled with sap all 
through the sapwood, and mostly at that part of it 
which lies immediately under the bark, and where 
the new wood will soon be formed of the matter 
held in solution in the sap. The sap will flow while 
the ground is frozen, for it is the warmth in the air 
that causes the flow, and not the action of the roots 
in the soil. Thus it is quite useless to spread any 
litter or other non-conductive matter under the tree 
in the expectation that if the ground is kept frozen 
the budding will be delayed. If this effect is desired 
the whole tree must be covered in and kept in a dor- 
mant condition by a low temperature all over. 
Thus young trees may be kept in cold storage for 
months, and are so kept for shipment to Australia, 
where the seasons are exactly the opposite of ours. 





PLANT-GROWING AT ALL SEASONS 
REFRIGERATING FLOWERS....CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


Quite a revolution in horticulture has been in 
progress during the past decade, although, owing to 
the secret manner in which the experiments leading 
up to it have been conducted, comparatively few 
persons have been aware of the new departure. 
Everyone knows that flowers, as well as fruits and 
vegetables, are forced, so that those who are rich 
shall have the use of them before unaided nature 
brings them to maturity. This forcing business is 
an expensive one, requiring constant attention and 
skilled labor. Many attempts, therefore, have been 


made to get at the golden egg by cheaper means, 
and as a result of many trials the opposite process to 
The system 


forcing has been adopted with success. 
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consists in retarding the flowering of the plant by 
refrigeration, and is, of course, only applicable to 
those which are hardy in this country, by which we 
mean those which will stand several degrees of frost. 
The lily of the valley is one of them, and it is much 
in request for purposes of decoration. Under the 
old forcing conditions only about fifty per cent of the 
buds treated could be induced to flower, but by the 
freezing process an average of ninety-five per cent 
can be secured from the end of summer up to Christ- 
mas. It will be noted that the process cannot be 
applied to evergreens of any kind, and it would cer- 
tainly be death to camellias and probably to hya- 
cinths and tulips. It is said that near Berlin three 
growers alone have nearly 300 acres of lily of the 
valley under cultivation, and that they have adopted 
the refrigerating method with great success. It has 
long ago been proved that the plant can becultivated 
in England with equal success, and we trust that the 
new method will soon be tried on an extensive scale 
in this country. 





MARVELS OF THE MESCAL BUTTONS 


THE STRANGE INDIAN CACTUS....ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


James Mooney of the Bureau of Ethnology has 
just returned from a trip to the reservation of the 
Kiowa Indians, in Oklahoma. He brought back 
with him many of the mescal buttons, a dried plant, 
used by the Indians in religious ceremonials, which 
produces wonderful effects. Mr. Mooney spent 
many months among the Indians, and his researches 
were particularly directed to this plant, which he be- 
lieved to be a new and most powerful intoxicant. 
Dr. D. W. Prentiss of the medical department in the 
Columbian College in Washington, and his assist- 
ant, Dr. Francis P. Morgan, have been conducting 
experiments to test the value and effects of the drug. 
Their decision is that mescal will be among the use- 
ful medicines of the future. 

Mescal is a small cactus, about the size and shape 
of a radish, and covered with prickles. The top, 
when dried, resembles a button—hence the name. 
When eaten it produces the most beautiful visions 
and causes a wonderful vitality in even the most 
delicate and aged. It is regarded by the Indians 
with superstition, and its use in religious ceremonies 
and to produce exhilarating effects is immemorial. 
But, as it was held sacred by the Indians, the early 
missionaries regarded it as an invention of the devil, 
and the eating of mescal was made by law as griev- 
ous a crime as the eating of human flesh. During 
the night an Indian sits in silence except when chant- 
ing a solemn song, invoking the deity or in 
praise of the mescal. The Indians believe it to be 
not only a sacred food, but they have found it to be 
a remedy against diseases, for under its influence 
the oldest of their men can sit through the night’s 
ceremony and be fresher than ever at its close. Con- 
sumptives who have eaten the plant have experi- 
enced wonderful benefit and some have been cured 
of various diseases. This is as far as the account 
of Mr. Mooney goes. 

Dr. Morgan selected eight young men to whom 
he gave the buttons to eat, and who were watched 
during the time they were under the influence of 
the medicine. The effect is not exactly that of 
opium, nor of any other known intoxicant, but it 
seemed to have a soothing influence on most of 


them, though some people have become violent when 
they take it, being mistaken for drunken persons. 
One of the young men who wrote an account of his 
feelings while under the drug said that he had the 
most delightful visions; that never in his life had he 
experienced such a delirious dream of delight as that 
which seemed then to take possession of his senses. 
In one gentleman, who took only a third of a button, 
the pulse ran up to 160, but his respiration became 
so increased that he could scarcely get enough air 
to keep alive, and soon became unconscious. When 
given to animals mescal has often produced spasms. 
In most of the experiments of white men, from three 
to seven buttons have been the amount taken, while 
with the Indians the number runs up to fifteen or 
twenty, so it can be but faintly imagined what effect 
a large dose would produce. 


DOCTORING NATURE AND IMPROVING FLOWERS 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF CHEMISTRY....PHILADELPHIA PRESS 


Modern scientists and chemists have no respect 
for nature. They have lately taken her most deli- 
cate creations, the flowers of the field and the 
garden, and attempted to change their colors and 
perfumes. Strange to say, considerable success has 
attended their efforts. Many fashionable florists 
both in American and European cities established 
regular chemical laboratories in connection with 
their hothouses for carrying on this unique industry. 
The fad comes originally from Paris by way of Lon- 
don. The first step in this direction consisted in the 
artificial dyeing of such flowers as the white carna- 
tion, the lily of the valley and the hyacinth. There 
is a well known New York florist who frequently 
changes the colors of these flowers to suit the whims 
and fancies of his wealthy patrons. He finds that 
he can successfully treat almost any bulbous flower 
by placing it in a solution containing oxalic acid 
and the special color which he wishes to impart to 
the petals of the plant. 

It was in this way that the “green carnation,” of 
which so much was heard a year or so ago, was 
produced. A lily of the valley can be changed from 
its pure white to a delicate blushing pink by placing 
the cut flower in red ink. The oxalic acid in the ink 
opens the pores of the plant and allows the coloring 
matter to be absorbed. This same New York 
florist has long been trying to produce a blue chrys- 
anthemum, with the view of pleasing the patrons of 
the Yale football matches. He has not yet suc- 
ceeded, but he is firmly convinced that it will only 
be a matter of time before chemists enable the florist 
to produce every known variety of color in flower- 
ing plants. In perfuming flowers, and especially in 
artificially strengthening and reviving the natural 
odor, florists have gone very far, and it would seem 
that in this line there is really no limit. In order 
to revive flowers exhausted by time or carriage, their 
extremities are immersed in vessels containing a 
weak solution of sal ammoniac. Their odor is then 
strengthened by moistening them with an alcohol 
solution of the perfume or essential oil correspond- 
ing to the natural scent. 

This is done on a very large scale with violets, 
roses, hawthorns, etc., the perfumes of which are 
manufactured largely in France. Two such per- 
fumes are “violettine” and “geranioline.” The 
former is composed of 100 grams of alcohol, 100 of 
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glycerin and 10 of essence of violet. The latter is 
a similar preparation in which the essence of violet 
is replaced by geranoil or artificial oil of roses. 
The glycerin in these preparations is added in order 
to fix the scent, which would otherwise rapidly 
evaporate. A more scientific method of strengthen- 
ing the odor of flowers before shipping them or plac- 
ing them on sale is frequently used. Theyare putinto 
a wooden box cooled externally with ice. In the bot- 
tom of this box lies a tube provided with perfora- 
tions, and through it is sent a current charged with 
carbonic acid gas and the odor characteristic of the 
flower. Again, in order to fix the odor, the flowers 
are sprinkled with a very small quantity of glycerin. 

Not content with adding to the strength of scented 
flowers by this means, the flower dealers, aided by 
the suggestions of chemists, have gone the length 
of depriving flowers of the natural odors and sub- 
stituting others. They have given the fragrant lilac 
the odor of the rose, the pink the perfume of the 
violet, and the humble cornflower the aristocratic 
scent of the jasmine. It is a delicate operation and 
one that does not succeed with all flowers. It con- 
sists in immersing the flower in a bromide solution 
which divests it of nearly every trace of its natural 
fragrance. After this it is washed and then per- 
fumed with the odor desired in the manner already 
described. The results of these attempts to improve 
upon nature are not always satisfactory. Flowers 
which have been doctored or revived by artificial 
means rarely last long enough to afford any pleas- 
ure to those who purchase them. There is, after all, 
nothing that can rival the natural beauty of a flower 
as it comes fresh from the garden or hothouse. 





THE FLOWERS OF AUSTRALIA 


NATURE’S BOTANIC PARADISE...... NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE 


“There is nothing,” we are told, “that astonishes 
the stranger visiting Australia for the first time so 
much as the variety and beauty of its flowers.” 
Australia is, indeed, a land of floral loveliness, and 
nowhere has nature been more lavish in her gifts of 
bud and blossom than in New South Wales, where, 
at almost every point, the landscape is an endless 
panorama of surpassing beauty. There is a plethora 
of color in the flowers that everywhere meet the 
gaze. “They are not placed here and there only, to 
give one the impression of limit; they cover moun- 
tains and valleys in all kinds of form and shades of 
beauty. Climbers, rich in crimson, and interspersed 
with every other color, are multiplied by millions, 
and scattered with a prodigal hand that knows no 
stint nor bound, save that of infinitude itself, until 
every shrub and plant and bush, robed in splendor, 
makes the country gay with blue and gold, and 
many-colored dyes.” The gorgeous coloring of 
the Australian floral kingdom is hardly to be ex- 
celled elsewhere. Among the favorite native flow- 
ers is the stately waratah, or native tulip, as it is 
sometimes incorrectly designated. It grows to the 
height of four or five feet, the slender stem being 
surmounted by a large dahlia-shaped flower of the 
deepest crimson. It is sometimes grown as a gar- 
den flower, but thrives best in the bush. The native 
rose, which has no resemblance, save in its delicate 
pink tint, to the favorite garden flower, is exceed- 
ingly plentiful. The blossom is small and modest, 
but wonderfully enduring, and forms a charming 
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addition to an Australian bouquet. The rock lily, 
of which a beautiful specimen, embedded in ice, was 
lately sent to the queen, is so called from its being 
most abundant in rocky country, where its masses of 
yellowish-white blossoms stand out in picturesque 
relief from the dense background of dark green 
foliage. The gigantic lily is, perhaps, the most 
magnificent of Australian native flowers. From a 
cluster of gracefully bending leaves rises a stalk to a 
height of from 10 to 15 feet, crowned with about a 
dozen crimson flowers, forming a kind of natural 
bouquet, about a foot in diameter. The magnolia 
grandiflora is found in parts of the mountain re- 
gions, its large white flowers and delicious fragrance 
rivaling those of the cultivated plant. The wild lobe- 
lia is sometimes found as abundant as buttercups in 
an English meadow, but its presence is much dis- 
liked by pastoralists, as cattle will not eat it. The red 
flowers of the trumpet jasmine are very beautiful, as. 
are also the pale-yellow flowers of the wild honey- 
suckle; while the rich masses of golden wattle-bloom 
are among the loveliest attractions of an Australian 
landscape. The Christmas bush is, perhaps, the 
most popular of all Australian flowers; it takes the 
place of English holly as a Christmas decoration, the 
flowers being small and of a reddish tint. Large 
quantities of the flowers are sold in Sydney at Christ- 
mas time. There are many other flowers no less 
beautiful, such as the flannel flower and native 
fuchsia, but the foregoing will suffice to illustrate 
the rare and unsurpassed beauty of the floral wealth 
which has made Australia a botanical paradise. 





THE SACRED LOTUS OF THE NILE 


IN POETRY AND HISTORY......eeeeeees PUBLIC OPINION 


The rich fruit of this plant, so well known to the 
ancients, grew luxuriantly in the Nile, and concern- 
ing it many charming legends have been told. It 
was believed that this fruit was so delightful that 
those who ate of it would never leave the spot where 
it grew, but for it would abandon home and friends 
to spend their lives in a dream of serene delight. 
Homer, in the Odyssey, mentions the lotus-eaters, 
who lived on the northern coast of Africa, and 
records their attempts to detain the followers of 
Ulysses by giving them the fruit of the lotus to eat, 
so that they should never wish to leave the spot 
where it grew. The same poetical idea is known to 
the Arabs, who call it the “fruit of destiny,” which is 
to be eaten in Paradise; and it is on this foundation 
that Tennyson built his charming poem of the 
“Lotus-Eaters.” This mythical lotus has been iden- 
tified by several botanists with that indigenous to 
Tunis, which is a thorny shrub, with berries of the 
size of an elive. Mungo Park found a species of 
lotus in Central Africa bearing berries of a delicious 
taste, which, on being dried and pounded, made 
very wholesome and pleasant bread. The lotus 
fruit found in Tunis has a stimulating, almost intox- 
icating, effect, and it is therefore probable that this 
plant furnished the foundation of the ancient legends. 
The sacred lotus of the Egyptians was a fine aquatic 
plant, dedicated to Osiris and Isis, and regarded in 
Egyptian delineations as signifying the creation of 
the world. Distinct from this lotus was that known 
as the blue lotus of the Nile, also a sacred plant. 
Both these species of lotus occur frequently as re- 
ligious symbols and decorations in the temples, 
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IN THE JAWS OF A TIGER 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER FRASER...... DETROIT FREE PRESS 


It is years since the following tale was related to 
the writer by “Bob” Barry, cousin of the principal 
actor in this thrilling adventure, and the recorder’s 
memory may play him false in some of the minor 
details, but the main facts are a narrative of what 
actually happened. 

Barry was a tea planter in the tea districts of India 
—Cachar, I think-—and had been bothered much by 
the depredations of a man-eating tiger that was liter- 
ally making a preserve of his garden. Night after 
night the huge beast had prowled about right up to 
his very door. More than one poor coolie had gone 
down in a crumpled heap, crushed to a jelly under 
those cruel, merciless paws. 

Barry resolved to get a shot at the beast if possi- 
ble. He got a neighboring planter to join him and 
his assistant in sitting up for a few nights in the hope 
of bagging Mr. Stripes. From the pugs in the soil 
about the bungalow, Barry felt sure that he would 
get a shot at -him from his veranda. So he and his 
two chums, after disposing of a good dinner, drew 
out their long chairs, and with rifles handy pro- 
ceeded to make themselves comfortable for a long 
wait for the tiger. Cheroots were barred, as their 
lights would be sure to disclose their presence to the 
big chap. Conversation must be limited, too, and 
be carried on in a low tone, if they were to have a 
crack at the visitor. Small wonder that the time 
passed slowly and that, as the hours dragged their 
length along, the heavy, sensuous air of the Indian 
night made the tired watchers nod in brief snatches 
of slumber. 

With a jerk that nearly dislocated his neck, Grant 
woke up from one of these fitful sleeps, and, leaning 
over, touched Barry onthe arm. “I say, old man,” 
he whispered, “if you and Biain don’t mind I will go 
in and smoke a cheroot. I’m dead beat and can’t 
keep my eyes open.” 

Barry nodded, and Grant went quietly in through 
the dining room to Barry’s room. 

It was two o’clock, and no sound but the drowsy 
droning of the tree crickets came up out of the wall 
of gloom that spread like a pall over the whole out- 
side world. 

Half-past two, and still Grant remained inside. 
Blain had nodded and pinched his leg to keep him- 
self awake. “What is Grant up to inside?” he 
whispered. 

“Gone in to have a smoke,” replied Barry. “You 
had better go in and have a peg and cheroot your- 
self and stir Grant up. I believe we are playing the 
goat, any way, sitting here, for ‘old stripes’ has given 
us the slip this time. I shall find out in the morning 
that the mangy brute has killed a cow somewhere 
about the garden while we have been waiting here 
for him. Better a cow than a coolie, though, for he 
takes the men often enough.” 

“No, I don’t want to smoke,” replied Blain, “but 
I should like deuced much a cold tub. I believe it 
would keep me awake for the balance of the night.” 

“All right. Go and have one and stir Grant up: 
he has fallen asleep over his cheroot.” 


On his way in Blain shook up Grdnt and left him 
blinking and trying to realize where he was. But 
he was too sleepy to locate himself, and, muttering 
about Blain’s stupidity in waking him, he once more 
subsided into sleep. 

After the others had gone Barry found the stillness 
more oppressive than ever—their presence had been 
so much life in the great dead wall of solitude. He, 
too, was soon nodding, catching the monotonous 
“Plunk! plunk! plunk!” of a night bird that had 
joined the crickets in their drowsy lullaby, faintly, 
very faintly, as he partly roused himself from his nap. 
The splashing of the water, as Blain poured it over 
his head, came to his ear as the leaping of the brook 
at home in far-off Ireland, for he was there now in 
his slumber car, and a tender voice was whispering 
words of love and welcome to him. 

Fair on the chest is the chin, and closed the eyes, 
else surely they had seen that huge, lithe form grad- 
ually taking shape and silhouetting itself against the 
dusty roadway made over the distant hil]. Stealthily 
it works its way closer and closer to the steps leading 
up to the veranda, just at the ‘top of which he sits. 
Now the fiendish gleam of two baleful eyes rests 
upon him. Heavens! Will he not waken in time? 
The form is still flattened out against the dark earth, 
only, like the swaying of a cobra’s head, with a 
wicked swish moves the quivering tail. 

But Barry still dreams of home, and the leaping 
of the brook is still in his ear, for Blain is pouring 
water over his head, and Grant is slumbering, too. 

A fierce rush—a blood-curdling snarl, as when a 
cat pounces upon its prey—a-scream of terror from 
the dreamer, as he awakens to find himself thrown, 
crushed and bleeding, over the back of the tiger and 
borne swiftly away. 

Strong and brave as Barry is, his head swims, and 
he swoons for a second or two. Then the terrible 
pain in his arm brings him to, and he realizes that the 
beast has gripped him by the arm and is carrying 
him off. 

Loud he calls: “This way, Grant! Follow up, 
boys! Don’t shoot me! Head him off!” 

And behind him, like two madmen, were tearing 
along his friends, rifle in hand, kept on the track by 
his calls. 

“He’s making for cover,” panted Grant, as the 
cries sounded up a hill, on the far east side of which 
grew some rather thick jungle. “If we can catch 
up before he gets there, we may make him drop 
Barry; if not, God help him.” 

Side by side they ran in the dark, and on in front 
bounded the fierce brute, with Barry trying to keep 
him back all he could. 

“Gaining!” gasped Blain, as the cries from Barry 
sounded nearer, and they quickened their pace as 
they breasted the hill. 

Like a blacker line, not far ahead, loomed the 
jungle, but they were close on the tiger now, for 
they could hear him crashing along. 

“Don’t shoot till he drops me,” called Barry; “I’m 
on his back.” 

Up on top of the hill it was lighter; they could see 
now; and, as they rushed along, they suddenly saw 
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the tiger stop and face around. He dropped his 
victim, and evidently meant to charge them. 

Torn and bleeding as he was, Barry had presence 
of mind enough to lie perfectly still. He knew that 
the slightest move on his part might draw the fierce 
brute’s attention to him again, and perhaps this time 
he might take his neck in the great powerful jaws, 
one snap of which would cause his death. 

The moon was clear of the trees now, and by its 
light Grant and Blain could make out quite clearly 
the position of the tiger, and also Barry’s form on 
the ground in front of him. 

“Give it to him, Blain,” hissed Grant, through his 
clenched teeth, “and as he charges I will give him 
another.” 

Sharp and clearrang out the report of the rifle,and 
like a vivid flash of lightning leaped forth a streak 
of red flame; then another report rang out, and there 
was a rushing, crashing noise, as a great body came 
hurling through the air, striking Blain, carrying him 
off his feet and half way down the hill. But it 
passed, and when he picked himself up, bruised 
and battered, he realized that the tiger had just 
missed catching him with tooth or claw, and only the 
body had struck him. 

Grant was bending over Barry, who lay still and 

n0tionless enough now, with his white, ghastly face 
looking in the pale moonlight like that of a dead 
man. Coolies were running here and there with 
torches and lamps, shouting and beating their hands 
to frighten away the man-eater. By calling to them, 
Grant got a few to come, and with their help Barry 
was carried down to the bungalow. 

Next day they found the tiger so badly wounded 
that he was quite easily put beyond doing any more 
harm. 

Barry recovered after a long, hard fight of it, in 
which his splendid constitution won; but one arm 
was gone, and his side was so badly hurt that he 
never became strong again. 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH OF THE TIMES 
ROBERT J. BURDETTE.....+-eseseeeeees BARDEEN’S RHETORIC 


Now, in the days of Frankhatn the king, it was so 
that Frankfelps, the king’s messenger, went out into 
the land of The Hawkeye and made proclamation 
unto the people, saying: 

“What dost thou know, and if thou knowest 
naught, what is it?” 

For he said within himself, “Verily, that which 
they know not is as the sand upon the sea-shore as 
compared with that which they know, and it will go 
further to fill up.” 

But the people held their peace, for the times were 
barren and there was a famine of items in the land. 

And the king’s messenger returned, and he 
quoted from the wise man, and said: “Of a verity, 
it is as Solomon said when he was local on the 
Jerusalem Overtaker, there is nothing new under 
the sun.” 

But the king commanded him, saying, “Whoop 
her up!” 

And it was so that Frankfelps, the king’s messen- 
ger, was wroth, and he said: “What is this that the 
king commandeth? That I shall make bricks 
without straw?” 

And he got him a not:-book that was as big as 
an atlas, and girded up his loins and went forth. 
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And he spoke unto a man on South Hill, saying: 
“The smoke as of a burning ascendeth from the 
back yard; tell me, I pray thee, what is the cause 
thereof?” 

And the South Hill man said: “Of a verity it is 
only the ash barrel, and is it not already put out?” 

But the king’s messenger was glad, and he opened 
his note-book and wrote therein: “Dreadful Holo- 
caust! The Devouring Element sweeps over South 
Hill! The Dun Clouds of Murky Smoke blot out 
the Sunlight. The Fiery Flames with Forked 
Tongues fly through the Lurid Atmosphere!” 

And his heart was glad. And it was so that he 
met a boy at the depot selling apples, six for a nickel, 
to the travellers on the train. And the lad was 
weeping. 

So the king’s messenger sayeth unto him: 
“Whence so much weepeth?” 

But the lad said: “Verily, when I would sell my 
apples on the train, the train boy rose up against me, 
and entreated me roughly and tossed my apples 
under the baggage-truck, and invested me even 
with the order of the G. B.”. Which, by interpreta- 
tion, is the Grand Bounce. 

And the messenger laughed and made merry with 
himself, and wrote in his note-book: “Another Mer- 
cantile Industry Paralyzed! The Iron Heel of Mo- 
nopoly upon the Neck of Honest Enterprise! A 
Prominent Business House Ruined by Pitiless Com- 
petition and Corporate Privileges!” 

Then he saw a man who had tarried long at the 
wine and was telling his aspirations and fears even 
unto the silent Indian who standeth in front of the 
cigar store and deludeth mankind with wooden to- 
bacco. And while the man talked the officer com- 
manded him that he should hush it up. And he 
would not, but spake even yet more loudly. And 
the officer clapped the “come alongs” onto him, and 
ran him in, and took him even when he would not. 

And the messenger wrote in his book: “Despot- 
ism Unmasked! Liberty Assailed by the Iron 
Hand of Might! The Right of Free Speech Tram- 
pled Upon! Right of the People to Assemble and 
Discuss Ignored and Outraged!” 

Then it was so that he met a boy who had trod 
upon a nail in the plank walk, and the lad was weep- 
ing and swearing. 

And the messenger smiled and entered upon his 
chronicles: “Heartrending Accident! The Bleed- 
ing and Mangled Body of the Victim Conveyed to 
his Home!” 

Then he pursued his journey and saw a West Hill 
man at work, and he said unto him: “Friend, what 
doest thou?” 

And the man said: “Lo, thou seest; I am taking 
down this old front gate, which many years and a 
few daughters have rendered well-nigh useless.” 

And the king’s messenger sighed and wrote the 
head-lines in his book of chronicles: “The Icono- 
clasm of Progress! Another Old Landmark Gone!” 

Then it was so that he saw another man who was 
busy, and when he saw that the man was patching a 
bad place in the roof of his barn with new shingles, 
he wrote: “Hammer and Hatchet! New Buildings 
Going Up On North Hill! New Roofs that Mock 
the Clouds, and Stately Domes that Kiss the Stars!” 

And he closed the book of record and was merry, 
and he humped himself back into the office and com- 
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manded that they should place before him five 
bundles of new paper and a barrel of ink. 

And the king was astonished, and said unto the 
messenger: “How is the city?” 

And the messenger made obeisance unto the king 
and said: “O, king, live forever! The land of The 
Hawkeye is bully. Only out three hours, and six 
triple-headers with four wards to hear from! Order 
on twenty quires extra, and send word to the trains!” 

And when the king was gone out, Frankfelps the 
king’s messenger, looked at the youngest servitor 
of the king, who held his peace, for he was amazed 
and wot not how it came so, for he himself had been 
out all morning, and had returned again unto his 
place barren. 

But the king’s messenger, while he looked upon 
the young man, let fall the lid of his eye, that it well- 
nigh closed, and he laid his finger upon his nose, and 
he said unto the young man: “Sonnie, be of good 
cheer; thou hast much to learn; nevertheless, this is 
the way the old thing works.” 

And the next day the paper sold like smoke. 

And the people marveled, and said one to another, 
“Ts it not dreadful that daily such things should hap- 
pen in our midst?” 

And they locked the doors ere they went to bed at 
night. 

And the king’s messenger held his peace and 
looked wise; and he said unto the people: “No man 
but myself knoweth what a day has to bring forth.” 





UNCLE JASON BECOMES HABITUATED 
M. QUAD........ THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 


“T want you to be very careful to learn to do 
things my way,” the housewife said to the middle- 
aged colored woman whom she had secured as a 
servant. 

“Yass’m,” was the reply; “so’s I'll done git mer- 
self habituated.” 

“You use pretty large words, Virginia.” 

“Yass’m. But I done knows de meanin’ of ’em.” 

“What does ‘habituated’ mean?” 

“Well, I d’no ez I kin ezackly tell yer. 
*splain it.” 

“T should be very glad to have you do so.” 

“Mer uncle Jason Dewberry, he done hadder 
fahm lef’ ’im las’ monf. He tuck possession an’ he’s 
libbin’ dah jes’ fine. He’s got all de chickins he 
wants; an’ he allus was pow’ful fond er chickins. 
But dis is de troof. bry time he make up his min’ 
he gwineter hab chickin he gits on his big gum shoes 
an’ takes out er dahk lantern an’ goes out in de night 
an’ snatches er pullet offen ’is own roos’ befo’ it hab 
er chance ter squawk oncet. Dat’s whut it is ter 
git youse’f habituated.” 


But I kin 





BESSIE BECOMES A NEW WOMAN 
WINIFRED JOHNES.....--- THE MEMOIRS OF A LITTLE GIRL* 


“Come on, Bess, I’ve got something to show you.” 
Willie Miller had evidently become possessed of a 
treasure. His face was shining with delight and 
excitement. I was anxious to please him, for I had 
felt keenly his strictures on my interference in behalf 
of Dr. Risk, so I followed meekly when he beck- 
oned. Ata safe distance from the house he showed 
me the contents of the little package he was carry- 
ing, five neatly rolied cigars and a dozen or so of 
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matches. “I’m going to smoke ’em,” he said. 
“Come on down to the boat-house and see me. -I 
got ’em all for a nickel.” 

“Oh, Willie, do you know how? Mamma said I 
must never go down to the boat-house, though.” 

“Oh, come along. It ain’t going to drown you 
just to go into the boat-house and see me smoke.” 

I had scruples, however, and Willie finally com- 
promised on a secluded corner of the big hotel 
woodshed, against which “Tiny Pig” had come to a 
full stop. I watched for a time, with reverential 
awe, then a desire to emulate his prowess began to 
take possession of me. 

“Let me smoke one, Willie,” I pleaded. 

“Girls don’t smoke,” replied the young aristocrat, 
conscious of the superiority of years and sex. He 
was three years my senior. 

“I read that Cuban ladiessmoke cigars, just likethe 
men. Justletmetry. Let’s pretend I am a Cuban. 
Old washerwomen smoke, too. I’ve seen ’em.” 

“Well, anyhow, the young ones don’t, and the old 
women only smoke pipes. But I’ve got more’n I 
want here to-day, I guess, and you can try one.” 

A half an hour later I left Willie curled up in a 
dark corner of the wood-house. He seemed very 
wretched indeed, so wretched that I should have 
hesitated to leave him alone, had he not shown 
every evidence of a desire to get rid of me, and had 
I not begun to feel a similar need of solitude. I 
was dreadfully ill. It seemed at times that I was 
about to die, and my sole eonsolation in my agonies 
was that I had not disobeyed my mother and gone 
to the boat-house. -Perhaps I stood some chance 
of going to heaven. I should have liked to kiss 
them all good-by, I thought, but I hadn’t time. I 
hadn’t time for anything. 

I had hidden away in an empty room of the hotel, 
and it was dark before I finally crawled out of my 
retirement. For me, time was no more. I realized 
that the supper hour must long have been past, but 
I didn’t care for that. My appetite seemed perma- 
nently lost. As I wandered unsteadily in the direc- 
tion of my room, I thought of Willie’s probable fate. 
He had smoked two cigars, or nearly two, I less 
than one. He was undoubtedly dead. No consti- 
tution could stand such a strain. I began to cry. 
Willie had his faults. He was inclined to be over- 
bearing and to put on superior airs. He was not 
always truthful, but we had been friends. I wished 
that I had walked home with him that night when 
we were all so afraid of Old Jim. I might have 
been kinder and more sympathetic that after- 
noon, too. I might have stayed with him and held 
his head. Here I shuddered retrospectively. 

As I entered my door, I ran into Nora, our Irish 
nurse. She gave a howl that nearly shattered my 
already weakened nerves. 

“Bessie Benton, you bad girl! Where ’ve you 
been? And they dhraggin’ the river for you this 
blessed minute, and yer poor mother in fits in her 
room. Don’t ye go in there, now”’—barring my 
path. “The docthor has given her some ’orphine, 
and put the poor lady to slape. Oh, ye bad child!” 

“T’ve been out walking, Nora. I couldn’t get 
home any sooner,” I replied with some dignity. 
“Are they really dragging the river?” I felt a thrill 
of importance at the idea. 

“Coorse they are. See the lights down there.” 
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She pointed out of the window. Lanterns twinkled 
fitfully along the river’s edge, their reflection broken 
and multiplied in the swift flowing stream. I could 
hear the men shouting hoarse commands to each 
other. I had often before seen the same sight, when 
the cruel river claimed its prey, but I had never felt 
such a personal interest in the search. It was like 
assisting at one’s own funeral. And down among 
the crowd that watched the grim work going on, 
was Willie Miller, apparently as lively as ever. I 
experienced a sudden revulsion of feeling. I never 
wanted to look at that boy again. He faithfully 
kept our common secret, however, perhaps quite as 
much on his own account as on mine, and I owed 
him some measure of gratitude for that. 





ROMANCE OF AN OLD EDITOR 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE.......--.-eeeeees THE SPEAKER 


The editor was unhappy. This was only as it 
should be; if he chose to be conscientious, it was 
fitting that he should pay the penalty attaching to 
all who divorce themselves from their species. 

His eyes ached, and his head ached rather more; 
but it was a rule of his to put would-be contributors 
out of suspense as soon as possible, and the ‘pile of 
MSS. had to be gone through within the week. You 
would scarcely have thought, to look at him, that he 
had once been young. He had, though; and, odd- 
est of all, he was not forgetful of the fact when 
youth crossed his path. Cynicism and lack of en- 
thusiasm, feigned or otherwise, were the only two 
youthful offences he refused to condone; he pre- 
ferred, indeed, a good heart to good writing, 
although, of course, he liked best of all to see the 
two happily married. 

Poor man! He had already scrawled “Damned,” 
in his own particular shorthand, on the title-pages 
of five stories, and it had hurt him a good deal, 
decause in each he had found promise of some kind. 
He took up the sixth with a tired air. It was en- 
titled “His Sacrifice,” and the editor forgot to be 
tired as he turned the pages. 

“Extraordinary!” he murmured. “That bit of 
garden-work is done in a masterly way—every line 
sketched in with tender vigor, every word ringing 
true. It must be the same. The guelder-roses 
overhanging the river, the white and purple lilacs 
above the old gray garden wall—what a feud we 
used to have, she and I, with the youngsters who 
plucked the blossoms from the other side!—the 
yew-trees, cut in the quaint old fashion, the box- 
bordered paths. Then the great yellow lilies that 
grew just this side the orchard—it must be our 
garden. Why, the very song she used to sing so 
often is here!” 

The editor paused. First he wiped his spectacles, 
and then he made a furtive dab at his eyes, under 
pretence that the two were one and the same 
operation. Not for twenty years had he seen this 
old-world garden so vividly as now; a subtle per- 
fume of lilac and mignonette, lad’s-love and laven- 
der, stole into the grime-beleaguered editorial den. 
The drab wall of the opposite building became 
covered with trails of faintly nodding blush roses; 
its uncleaned windows took to themselves curtains 
of white dimity, from between the folds of which a 
brown-haired maiden looked, in act to throw a 
laughing flower at someone down below. The bell 
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of St. Paul’s was giving tongue hard by, but the 
editor did not hear it—he was listening to the 
curfew, ringing out peacefully amid the summer 
evening quiet. This village of his retrospect had 
ever been too sleepy to forego old habits, and the 
curfew rang a welcome lullaby to its gray forget- 
fulness. Hand in hand they wandered, the brown- 
haired little lady and the far-off previous incarnation 
of the editor—hand in hand, with the sweet sim- 
plicity of a ballad of pre-degenerate days. How 
cool she was! How dainty, with that subtle laven- 
der fragrance all about her! Was ever man so 
blessed beyond all hope of merit? 

The editor awoke with a start, again remon- 
strated with his eyes, rustled the MS. in a business- 
like manner, readjusted his spectacles, and read 
straight on until he reached the end of the story. 
He then rose from his desk and paced about the 
room, the quaintest mixture of surprise, trouble, 
and childish expectation on his face. 

“Singular—singular!” he muttered. “Is it my 
story, from the other point of view, or is it just a 
piece of independent literature?” 

He turned to the desk again and glanced eagerly 
at the MS.; but the author’s name on the back 
stirred no memory within him, and the address was 
just Number Something in Bloomsbury. So the 
editor, in his impulsive way, wrote and asked the 
author to dine with him the next evening, in order 
that they might discuss the very interesting story 
which he had just read. It was not a strictly 
editorial thing to do, but then it has been explained 
that the editor was in no wise editorial—nor, on the 
other hand, does every MS. reach its destination 
with a very perceptible scent of literary lavender 
about it. 

Candidly, the style of this story was its strong 
point; the plot was old and weather-beaten, and 
scarcely could even a firm literary touch prop up its 
tottering limbs. A man and a maid—a garden—a 
bolt of jealousy from the blue of tender extrava- 
gancies—a rifted lute—separation—the fault of 
both, or neither—a wifeless establishment on one 
hand, and a husbandless home on the other, on into 
gray hairs, and thence into the six feet by three 
which shelves all such problems for the weary 
victims. That was the plot; but the details rang 
strangely true, and the brown-haired heroine con- 
trived to be charming in quite a breezy, unaccus- 
tomed way. Perhaps the editor’s judgment was 
not so very much adrift, after all, though it was his 
own life-story upon which the judgment was de- 
livered. A man is apt to look peculiarly upon his 
own life-story; that is the worst of life the actual, 
and the strong point of literature the theoretical. 

Well, they dined together, the editor and the 
sender of an unsolicited MS., at a notable little 
tavern in the neighorhood of Fleet Street. The 
author proved to be just as young as the editor was 
old. He was charming in his youthfulness; no 
belief seemed to be too out-of-the-way for his hot- 
headed optimism. He did not even stop this side of 
utter faith in woman. Not that he talked much of 
his ideals to the editor; the latter inferred them 
from remarks dropped here and there, and his heart 
warmed to this boy who knew so exactly how to put 
his finger on the pulse of an old-world garden. 

“T liked your story very much,” said the editor, 
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cautiously, towards the end of dinner. 
ah!—the plot was a good one.” 

The boy blushed, and smiled with babe-like 
geniality into the editorial eye. 

“You are very kind,” he murmured, “and too 
anxious about hurting my feelings, I fear. I am 
not a bit sensitive in the matter of the plot. 
Honestly, you know, I think it is a trifle stodgy—- 
the sort of plot our grandmothers reveled in. But 
it was told me—the story, I mean—by someone who 
was very anxious that I should make use of it.” 

The editor leaned eagerly across the table. ‘‘Was 
it?” he asked. 

“Yes. I am not breaking faith by telling you 
about it, as you can’t possibly know my aunt. My 
aunt lives in Devonshire, in the lilac and lavender 
garden I described, and she is just the dearest old 
maid you ever saw.” 

“She was young once,” murmured the editor: 
“T think she can never be an old maid to me. Yes, 
goon. You are sure she is not married yet?” 

The boy glanced at the editor in surprise. ‘Why, 
no; an aristocratic Persian cat, a parrot, and myself 
divide her affections between us, in the ratios of 
three, two, one. She is awfully proud of me and 
anxious to help me on, and one evening she gave me 
the story I sent you. I would much rather have 
put some modern people into that garden—contrast, 
you know—but the dear old lady seemed bent on 
her idea, and my stuff with poetic plots didn’t get 
taken, somehow, by the magazines. he public 
will have its stories commonplace; that’s the worst 
of it.” 

“Possibly the public is not very far wrong,” said 
the editor softly, smiling at the perfect ingenuous- 
ness of the boy. “You see, things that happen 
every day are sure to touch people in their tender 
places. Was it—er—have you any reason for sup- 
posing that—that it was her own life-story your 
aunt was telling?” 

“T am sure of it. We had come to the yellow 
lilies just as we finished, and she stopped opposite 
them. ‘And that is why I was never married, mv 
dear,” she said. ‘It does seem a pity—doesn’t it?— 
that we all play at cross-purposes as. we do?” 

The editor rose from the table and walked about 
the room in a state bordering on frenzy. 

“Then you mean to say my—I mean, the hero’s 
sacrifice counted for nothing at all? He went away 
for good, because he thought she cared for the other 
man and that it would make her way smoother. 
And all the time she was in love with him?” 

The boy could not understand this elderly eccen- 
tric. “She did,” he assented doubtfully. 

“Then, my young friend,” cried the editor, “you 
have had the privilege of meeting the biggest fool 
in London. Is there a train down to Devonshire 
to-night?” 

His hat was already on his head, and he was 
groping chaotically for his umbrella. 

A light broke in upon the boy; he beamed on 
his companion in a way that was refreshing. “! 
believe that there is a midnight train. Aunt will be 
awfully glad to meet you again. Shall I come to 
see you off?” 

“Come with me,” said the editor; “you must intro- 
duce us afresh.” 

He was at the door by this time. 


“The plot— 


The boy, before 
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many minutes had passed, found himself being 
whirled along Fleet Street ina hansom. The editor 
was struck with the sanity of the idea of filling 
public conveyances with lavender. 

And “His Sacrifice” became a mere matter of 
print. 





TACTICS IN SUDDEN REFORMATION 


A DIPLOMATIC BOY... .ccccsscccscees BOSTON COURIER 


I have a little son eight years old. He is smart 
and bright, and for mischievousness I think can’t be 
beaten. I was sitting in a room one day reading 
and smoking, when he came sauntering up to me 
with the forefinger oi his left hand in his mouth. I 
thought at the time that there was something wrong, 
but said nothing with regard to the same. 

“Pa,” he said after a while, “I didn’t get one de- 
merit in school to-day.” 

“You didn’t, Willie?” I interrogated, throwing a 
rather fierce look upon him. “Well, I’m sure that’s 
2 good showing.” 

“Yes, and I carried a bucket of coal up for Kate 
after school,” he went on, still keeping that finger in 
his mouth. 

“Why, you are getting very considerate,” I re- 
turned. 

“Yes, and I brushed your coat all off nice and 
clean.” 

“No, Willie; you didn’t do that?” I asked, looking 
frowningly at him, for I knew he had been up to 
something. 

“Yes, I did, pa, and I lit the gas in ma’s room for 
her.” 

“Well, now.” 

“And I shined your best shoes until they glitter 
like Sister Ella’s looking-glass.” 

“Ts that so? What else have you done?” 

“Well, I studied all my lessons in school, got out 
at the regular time, said ‘yes, sir,’ to Uncle John and 
helped the hostler around the stable.” 

“Why, what is the matter with you? 
going to get sick!” 

“No, sir,” he replied, twisting around a trifle, “but 
I’m going to be a better boy—at least for a while.” 

“You are? Well, I’m glad to hear that.” 

There was a short pause, and then he said: “Here, 
pa, are two cigars for you. I bought them with my 
own spending money. I'll buy you a boxful when 
I get money enough.” 

At this juncture he placed both little arms around 
my neck and sobbed aloud. 

“Oh, pa,” he asked, “do you like your little boy?” 

“Why, of course I do,” I replied, getting alarmed. 
“Are you ill?” 

“No, but I’ve got something to tell you. 
you keep your little Willie from pain?” 

“Certainly I would. Tell me what is the matter, 
my son?” 

“All right, pa, I will—dear, good, old pa. This 
morning Billy Button, Tommy Todd and myself 
were playing ball, and I couldn’t catch very well, so 
I went and got your brand new stovepipe hat and 
caught with that. Pa, that hat must be made of 
awful poor stuff, for the first fly ball went clear 
through it, knocking the roof out. But never mind, 
I’ll buy you another one,” clasping me tighter as I 
essayed to rise, “and one gooder’n that too!” 

What could I do? 


Are you 


Would 





LOVE SONGS: TRIBUTES OF LONGING AND CONSTANCY * 


By HENRY CUYLER BUNNER 





An Old Song....H.C. Bunner....Scribner’s Magazine 


(The Song of Solomon, Chap. V. 2, 5.) 
Love, I have wandered a weary way, 
A weary way for thee, 
The East is wan with the smile of day— 
Open thy door to me! 


My hair is wet with the dew of the night 
That falls from the cedar-tree ; 

The shadows are dark ; but the East is light— 
Open thy door to me! 


The stones of the road have bruised my feet— 
The hours tiil morn are three— 

Thou who hast spikenard precious sweet, 
Open thy door to me! 


Stay not thy hand upon the lock, 
Nor thy fingers on the key. 

In the breeze before morn the tree-tops rock— 
Open thy door to me! 


My love is the fairest, the only one, 
The choice of her house is she— 

The height of the heaven hath seen the sun— 
Open thy door to me! 


The holy kiss of my lips and thine 
Shall the sun have grace to see? 

The hours foregone of the night are nine— 
Open thy door to me! 


Heave Hol..ccee H. C. Bunner esses Rowen 


Heave ho! the anchor over the bow, 
And off to sea go I ; | 

The wild wind blows and nobody knows 
That I have you always nigh. 

Right close in my heart I can keep you here 
In memory’fond and true, 

For there'll never be one like you, my dear — 
There’ll never be one like you. 

Oh, ho! the billows of Biscay Bay, 
And the stars of the Southern sea! 

But the dark-haired girls may shake their curls, 
With never a look from me ; 

For the thought of my love shall be ever near 
Though wide is the ocean blue, 

And there'll never be one like you, my dear — 
There'll never be one like you. 

The end of the world is a weary way, 
And I know not where it lies, 

And maidens fair may smile on me there, 
And girls with laughing eyes ; 

But in all the days of all the year, 
Though I wander the whole world through, 

There'll never be one like you, my dear — 
There'll never be one like you. 


An Old-Fashioned Love-Song...+H. C. Bunner...+ Rowen 


Tell me what within her eyes 

Makes the forgotten Spring arise, 

And all the day, if kind she looks, 
Flow to a tune of tinkling brooks ; 

Tell me why, if but her voice 

Falls on men’s ears, their souls rejoice ; 
Tell me why, if only she 

Doth come into the companie, 





All spirits straight enkindled are, 
As if a moon lit up a star. 


Tell me this that’s writ above, 
And I will tell you why I love. 


Tell me why the foolish wind 

Is to her tressés ever kind, 

And only blows them in such wise 

As lends her beauty some surprise ; 
Tell me why no changing year 

Can change from Spring, if she appear: 
Tell me why to see her face 

Begets in all folk else a grace 

That makes them fair, as love of her 
Did to a gentler nature stir. 


Tell me why, if she but go 

Alone across the fields of snow, 

All fancies of the Springs of old 
Within a lover's breast grow bold; 
Tell me why, when her he sees, 
Within him stirs an April breeze ; 
And all that in his secret heart 
Most sacredly was set apart, 

And most was hidden, then awakes, 
At the sweet joy her coming makes. 


Tell me what is writ above, 
And I will tell you why I love. 


The Lights..++- HT. C. Bunner..eecee Rowen 


There is no shadow where my love is laid ; 
For (ever thus I fancy in my dream, 
That wakes with me and wakes my sleep) some gleam 
Of sunlight, thrusting through the poplar shade, 
Falls there ; and even when the wind has played 
His requiem for the Day, one stray sunbeam, 
Pale as the palest moonlight glimmers seem, 
Keeps sentinel for Her till starlights fade. 


And I, remaining here and waiting long, 
And all enfolded in my sorrow’s night, 
Who not on earth again her face may see, — 
For even memory does her likeness wrong, — 
Am blind and hopeless, only for this light — 
This light, this light, through all the years to be. 


Strong as Death....H. C. Bunner.... Airs from Arcady 


O Death, when thou shalt come to me 
From out thy dark, where she is now, 

Come not with graveyard smell on thee, 
Or withered roses on thy brow. 


Come not, O Death, with hollow tone, 
And soundless step, and clammy hand — 
Lo, I am now no less alone 
Than in thy desolate, doubtful land ; 


But with that sweet and subtle scent 
That ever clung about her (such 

As with all things she brushed was blent) ; 
And with her quick and tender touch. 


With the dim gold that lit her hair, 
Crown thyself, Death; let fall thy tread 
So light that I may dream her there, 
And turn upon my dying bed. 


Teenie : And through my chilling veins shall flame 
“Selected from Rowen and Airs from Arcady, two vol- . 
umes of verse, exquisitely dainty in sentiment and expression. My love, as though naan her breath ; 
Written by Henry Cuyler Bunner and published by Chas. And in her voice but call my name, 
Scribner’s Sons. And I will follow thee, O Death. 
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THE MAKING OF A BICYCLE 
ALICE FESSENDEN PETERSON... csscecesesesees BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


The American bicycle may be called indigenous 
to Connecticut, for it was in Hartford that the 
first order of one hundred bicycles was filled in the 
old Weed sewing machine factory nearly twenty 
years ago, and it was in Hartford that I recently 
enjoyed the privilege of a fifteen or twenty mile 
walk in inspecting the multitudinous departments 
which constitute the mammoth plant of the bicycle 
manufactory in that city. From this vast industrial 
centre, machines are produced which bear little re- 
semblance to the old clumsy, cumbersome model 
of the primitive vehicle which was the pioneer of 
the bicycle in this country. It is necessary to 
perfect it so wonderfully in order to minimize the 
weight and maximize the safety. Every ounce of 
superfluous weight is cut away more and more year 
by year in order to make the machine lighter and 
swifter, and yet strength and rigidity are absolutely 
necessary to insure the utility of the bicycle. To 
this end innumerable experiments have been em- 
ployed in order to determine which materials and 
constructions are best adapted to lightness and 
strength. 

To begin with the primary element in the con- 
struction of the bicycle is to start at the tubing 
works, situated a mile or more from the main fac- 
tories. Here the sheet steel is converted into hol- 
low tubes almost as thin as paper and of almost 
feather weight. This is done by a series of pro- 
cesses called cupping. The thin sheet of carbon 
steel is stamped into disks about as large as a small 
plate, and each disk is pressed by means of a power- 
ful machine into a shallow cup shape, another ma- 
chine by means of enormous pressure elongates 
and narrows the cup into the shape of a cannon 
shell, and this narrowing, elongating process is con- 
tinued from machine to machine, stretching and 
thinning the steel by incredible force until it reaches 
the proper size and weight for the frame of the bi- 
cycle. 

At intervals the tubes are annealed by being 
placed in long steel cylinders, which look like can- 
non barrels, and subjected to intense heat in the 
long annealing furnaces. Into these ovens the 
cylinders, each containing upwards of 150 tubes, are 
rolled by means of crowbars, and in this manner the 
steel is rendered more elastic and pliable for its 
stretching processes, the annealing being repeated 
at intervals for at least a dozen times. A period of 
three weeks is required from the stamping of the 
disks to the final completion of the tubes, ready to 
be transformed into the frame of the bicycle. Next 
in order comes the forging-rooms where, amid a 
clangor of hammering weights and flaming fur- 
naces, the solid pieces from which hubs and frame- 
connections are drilled are struck out of bars of 
steel which the grimy workmen heat almost white- 
hot and shape under the blows of the ponderous 
automatic hammers. These solid pieces that are 
forged here are afterward drilled out by powerful 
machine-drills which transform the solid pieces of 
metal into a shell of steel, and form the important 


parts of the bicycle where the greatest strain comes, 
such as the hubs and the crank-hangers. The 
finished crank-hanger is a steel shell with four tubu- 
lar openings for the frame, and is stronger forged 
thus than constructed of tubing. In the smaller 
annealing furnaces the numberless smaller parts of 
the wheel, the pedal centres, cones, sprocket-wheels, 
chain-blocks, sleeves—all the wearing parts—are 
packed in small iron boxes about a foot long and 
seven or eight inches in depth, and filled in and 
covered with ground bone and animal carbon. 

These boxes are placed in the annealing ovens 
and subjected to the intense heat just as the tubing 
is. This is called case-hardening. In an immense 
room, the ceiling of which is thickly hung with 
thousands of bicycle frames, are hundreds of work- 
men busily engaged in fitting the tubings together 
into the bicycle frames. This is done in a gaug- 
ing-frame, so that there can be no possible devia- 
tion from the regulation size. The parts are ham- 

ered into place into the finished, forged and 
drilled sockets and crank-hangers, and being placed 
on a swinging bench are perforated by a steel needle 
which makes an incision in each tube, and a steel 
peg is inserted in the incision. Then the frames are 
carried to the brazing-room. The seven tubes used 
in forming each bicycle frame are subjected twenty 
times to the brazing flames at twenty different 
tables, where two workmen stand at each table 
brazing joint after joint as the frame passes along. 
When a frame is started at the first table it is merely 
fastened together with steel pegs. 

The frame is held between the two men and the 
fierce little jets of flame are directed upon the par- 
ticular one of the twenty joints which it is their task 
to braze together. A lubricant of borax is used 
and is applied to the joints with a spelter compound 
of brass, copper, tin and zinc, which welds the joints 
together firmly when cooled. This process is re- 
peated at all the other tables for all the other joints, 
and the result is a perfection of strength for the vital 
part of the bicycle, and the weight when finished is 
only three pounds and three-quarters. 

After the brazing comes the enamelling of the 
frames and forks. They are first dipped in boiling 
sal soda, in order to thoroughly cleanse the steel 
surface of all bits of dust or particles of oil, for the 
enamel would peel off unless placed on a perfectly 
clean surface. Then the frames are dipped into — 
enormous vats of black enamel, and after that are 
hung on hooks to dry. Then they are taken to the 
huge ovens, as large as ordinary-sized rooms, where 
they are slowly baked. Then another layer of 
enamel is applied in the same way and rebaked, the 
process being repeated several times, and the final 
glittering polish is applied by hand, making a result 
that is practically indestructible. The nickelling 
process is an exceedingly interesting one. Here 
is a long room filled with hurrying, busy workmen, 
with bare arms, splashing over the wet floor, dip- 
ping the strings of small parts to be nickelled in the 
various baths which they undergo before being 
placed in the nickelling vats. Hubs, spokes, handle- 
bars, sprocket-wheels, cranks, cones, cases, screws, 
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etc., all the numberless small parts of the bicycle 
which show, are nickelled here. Strung on wires, 
a large bunch at a time, they are dipped in seven or 

eight different solutions and washes before being 

put into the copper tank. Nickel will not adhere to 

steel but will to copper, so the parts are all coated 

with copper first by being held in the boiling copper 

tank for a few minutes, when they emerge shining 

with a ruddy copper coating. After being coppered 

they are put into the nickel tanks. These are filled 

with some acid solution and the solid plates of nickel 

are placed in the solution. Electricity is introduced 

into the tanks and eats away at the nickel the parti- 

cles of which are impelled by it to the foreign sub- 

stances which have been coated with copper as a 

persuasive. After a lapse of several hours the arti- 

cles emerge glittering with nickel polish. This is 

electroplating, and is the same process employed in 

plating jewelry. 

Now comes the rubber department, which is a 
study in itself. The rubber mill is situated about 
a mile and a half from the main factories, and its 
functions, though malodorous, are absorbingly 
interesting. The raw Para rubber is here con, 
verted into the latest fashion of fin de siecle pneu# 
matic tires. Sensitive nostrils would do well to 
fortify themselves with salts or something similar, 
for the odor of raw rubber undergoing its number- 
less manipulations in this mill is not that of Araby’s 
fragrance, to say the least. The crude rubber in 
its natural state looks like layers of leather twisted 
into a ball. In this form the Para natives convey 
it to the market on the stick which they thrust into 
the exuding sap of the rubber tree, winding the 
tough fibrous substance round and round until the 
required size is accumulated. So tenacious is the 
rubber that the ball has to be sawed in two to re- 
move the stick when the stuff is ready for trans- 
portation. In preparing it for tires the chunks of 
raw rubber are first put into vats of boiling water 
to steam and soften, and then they are fed into 
ponderous revolving cylinders that would crush an 
elephant, and the tenacious masses are crunched 
and ground with loud crackles and hissing remon- 
strances by the huge rollers, which grind slowly, 
like the mills of fate, but with relentless force. It is 
fascinating to watch the stubborn resistance which 
these tough, shapeless masses make against the piti- 
less jaws of the great rollers, but they finally flatten 
out into rough, grayish sheets, washed constantly 
by streams of water to soften the resistance. This 
flattening process is repeated several times and then 
the queer-looking, wrinkled, rough sheets of rub- 
ber are taken to the drying-room to be cured. Here 
they hang in vast rows of immense value and pro- 
digious unsavoriness for six or eight months, until 
certain oils which the rubber contains are entirely 
eliminated, and it is then ready for the next process. 
It is brought back to the mill and ground up into 
fine particles and mixed with certain ingredients. 
Then it is kneaded up, exactly like dough, worked 
and pressed and punched, until it is of the proper 
consistency, and finally fed into more steel rollers, 
which thin it out like pie-crust, well floured so that 
it will not stick. When it is just thin enough it is 
placed on long tables and cut by gauges into strips 
exactly the width of the inner tube. These strips 
are rolled up in compact little bundles and taken 
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to the next room, where are numbers of girls and 
women busy transforming them into tires. The 
edges of each bundle are pasted with cement and 
then the strip is laid out on the table and run 
through a stationary ring on the table. This curls 
up the edges, which unite neatly with the cement, 
and behold, there is the inner tube all made! 

Over this inner tube are passed two thicknesses 
of a sort of heavy cotton fabric, made for the pur- 
pose, with a thin coating of rubber on the inner 
side as an adherent, and lastly comes the outer tube, 
made the same as the inner tube, which is joined 
nicely over the other. Then the unfinished ends 
are neatly spliced by skilful workmen, who deftly 
insert the air valve and join the unfinished ends 
by pasting on pieces of the fabric and the rubber, 
which are welded together as firmly as though 
a part of the whole. A little water is inserted into 
the tire and the valve sealed up.’ Then the tires 
are ready to be vulcanized. They are placed sep- 
arately in circular iron moulds, which consist of 
two parts. The upper part is screwed down, and 
the mould is pushed into the vulcanizers. These 
consist of several rows of shelves, which are kept 
at the required heat to thoroughly bake and solid- 
ify the tires. The latter accomplished, the moulds 
are taken out and unscrewed, and the tires removed. 
The valves are opened, and the small quantity of 
water inside, which has been by this process con- 
verted into steam, thus inflating the tire to its 
proper rigidity, escapes with a little hiss on being 
liberated. This is the finished single-tube tire, and 
is ready for use after being rigidly inspected for 
flaws by the testers, who examine every inch, and 
reject a tire if the slightest imperfection appears. 

The tires are now taken to the wheel-room. 
Here boys are employed filling the hubs with the 
wire nickelled spokes, as fast as their hands can 
fly. They then are passed to men who fit them 
to the wooden wheel rims. Others fasten the inter- 
crossing spokes with little braces, brazing them — 
firmly together when locked. Other men are em- 
ployed truing up the wheels to the proper rigidity, 
and “tuning” the wires to see if they are taut 
enough. The wheels are tested by being put upon 
what is called the “vibratory machine.” This is a 
huge wheel, the surface of which is studded with 
a number of unequal cogs, some sharp and some 
rounded, to represent the roughest possible ground- 
surface that a bicycle would be used on. On this 
machine the finished bicycle wheel is placed, revolv- 
ing on a bar which holds at one end a weight of 150 
to 200 pounds, to represent the weight of the rider. 
The machine is then set in motion, revolving 162 
times a minute. If the wheel endures the test for 
thirteen hours, it is considered a satisfactory model. 
Of the innumerable smallest pieces of the bicycle, 
the making of the chains from the tiny links 
stamped out of steel strips or rods, bored with 
three holes, riveted together, connected, tested and 
burnished; the aluminum chain-guards and mud- 
guards; the springs, seat-rods, foot-rests, and all 
the rest (it is almost brain-splitting to attempt to 
remember them all, they are so intricate)—it is 
necessary merely to make mention, although they 
form as important and carefully considered a portion 
of the production of the bicycle as the frames 
themselves. 
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In the assembling room, the various finished 
parts composing a bicycle are brought together 
aiter having been subjected to every possible test 
for deficiencies, and the machine is put together 
and examined and reé€xamined by skilled experts, 
who finally pronounce the bicycle perfect and 
ready for the market. 


WONDERS OF VENETIAN GLASS 

REVIVAL OF AN ANCIENT INDUSTRY...... THE LONDON GLOBE 

Among the lagoons, nearly due north of Venice, 
in the island of Murano, there live a race of men 
who seem to have a great future. They are the 
descendants of the old Venetian glassworkers, and 
of late years they have been reviving the ancient art, 
which made Murano famous in the past, of glass- 
blowing. The old Venetian glass was what is com- 
monly called blown, but the name gives a very 
small idea of the manufacture. Glass has certain 
characteristics which give it its true beauty and 
value for art purposes, and though you may neglect 
these and force it to take forms utterly foreign 
to its nature, you are producing not works of art, 
but monstrosities. Whatever glass may be, it is 
in its natural state not crystalline, so that nature is 
outraged when we grind it into sharp angular forms 
that belong rather to other materials. The old 
Venetian glass was light, bright, vitreous in appear- 
ance, and stained with the richest possible colors, 
and all these qualities are retained in the newly re- 
vived manufacture at Murano. There is one more 
strong point in favor of glass blown and worked 
over that moulded—namely, that every individual 
piece is an original work of human art, and as it 
is almost impossible that any two should be exactly 
alike, unless their form is very simple indeed, 
the buyer chooses according to his fancy, and is 
sure that no one else possesses a piece of exactly 
the same size and shape. In the manufacture of 
the ordinary cut glass, minium (red lead) is fre- 
quently added to increase its brightness, but this 
destroys at once the characteristic lightness and, 
causing it to cool more rapidly, quite prevents the 
possibility of working it in the proper ductile and 
malleable condition. The Murano material is 
worked as the ancient Venetian glass made on the 
same island used to be, and all the old methods 
have been discovered, or at least the same effects 
have been produced. The fiamma, perhaps more 
strange than beautiful, the millefiore, the smelze, 
including perfect imitations of agates, chalcedons, 
lapis lazuli, etc., for mosaic, the aqua marina, rich 
ruby colors, the brilliant avventurino, all are here, 
and many other kinds of work, some of which are 
imitations of the old glass, and some new in- 
ventions. 

The tools used are a hollow reed of iron, a few 
instruments like shears, of different sizes, and a 
stamp with a strawberry-shaped die. The end of 
the rod is dipped into molten glass of, say, ruby 
color, and a portion accumulated on its end. If too 
much or too little is taken, the wine glass will not be 
of the right size, and if the metal, as it is called, is 
not of the right temperature the color will be too 
dark or too light. The lump is rolled on a table into 
symmetry and heated again. A few turns of the 
rod and a breath or two through it, and a hollow 
ball appears at the end. One extra puff of the 
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breath and the bowl would be too large and too 
thin. A boy brings up a small portion of white 
glass, which he has picked out of another reser- 
voir, and blown hollow. This must be so hot as al- 
most to drop off the rod, and must be ready at the 
exact moment. He touches the bowl with it, and 
the two adhere like sealing wax. A pull asunder 
and one dextrous twist forms the delicate stem of 
the wine glass upon which three little lumps of 
glass are then stuck and stamped as strawberries, 
and the whole is again introduced into the furnace, 
where it would instantly droop out of shape but for 
the deft manipulation which it undergoes. By the 
time it is heated, the boy is ready with another 
globe of glass, perhaps of a different color, which 
he causes to adhere to the bottom of the stem. The 
man spins it around between his shears, nipping 
part of it almost off, and thus gaining the right 
quantity of metal for the foot, no less and no more. 
One tap on an iron ledge breaks off the superfluous 
piece, and leaves a small hole at the point of frac- 
ture. Once more the action of the fire is called in 
to soften the brittle material, and when the pear- 
shaped end comes out the points of the closed shears 
are introduced to widen the opening into a cup-like 
form. <A small lump of avventurino is by this time 
on the end of the boy’s rod, melted, and only saved 
from dropping by his dexterity. One touch and it 
adheres to the end of the cup just formed. He pulls 
it out, and winds it around, adhering as it goes to 
the edge. Again the fire does its duty, and then 
the artist finishes the form of the foot, detaching 
immediately the bulb at the top from his hollow rod. 
Another rod, with a molten piece of glass, is pre- 
pared for him by the boy’s ready codperation, and 
is pressed against the centre of the foot, to which 
it adheres. Into the fire goes the whole piece, and 
when withdrawn the bowl of the glass is partly 
shaped by the shears, avventurino wound around 
the edge as before with the foot, a last heat, and with 
artistic care the delicate, crocus-like bowl, some day 
to contain the sparkling wine, is completed. 


MATCHES MADE OF PAPER 


PASSING OF THE WOODEN MATCH....PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


The time-honored scheme of rolling up a piece 
of paper and using it for a lighter has been utilized 
by an inventor in the manufacture of matches. The 
invention promises to revolutionize European 
match manufacturing and is particularly timely be- 
cause the wood for this purpose is constantly grow- 
ing scarcer and more costly. The new matches are 
considerably cheaper than wooden matches and 
weigh much less, a fact which counts for much in 
the exportation. The sticks of these matches con- 
sist of paper rolled together on the bias. The 
paper is rather strong and porous, and when im- 
mersed in a solution of wax, stearine and similar 
substances will easily stick together and burn with 
a bright, smokeless and odorless flame. Strips of 
half an inch in width are first drawn through the 
combustible mass spoken of above, and then turned 
by machinery into long thin tubes, pieces of the 
ordinary length of wood or wax matches being cut 
off automatically by the machine. When the sticks 
are cut to size they are dipped into the phosphorus 
mass, also by the machine, and the dried head easily 
ignites by friction on any surface. 
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IN AN EPIDEMIC OF JEWELS 


BEAUTIFUL STONES OF FAMOUS ACTRESSES....MODERN SOCIETY 


Parisians are at present gathering round the 
theatrical playbills, where to their intense amuse- 
ment, they read the following notice: “Mlle. Aimée 
will appear at the Scala, wearing all her diamonds!” 
These announcements are not quite a new invention 
though, for Mlle. Mars, the great tragedienne, never 
forgot to placard the same sentence on the walls of 
the provincial towns when she was touring. Her 
diamonds, however, were not to be compared with 
those of the modern actresses and opera singers, at 
the head of whom is Mme. Patti, who, as every one 
knows, lately wore, in the third act of the Traviata, 
a dress covered with precious stones of the value 
of £200,000. These stones are now in Paris to be 
reset in the shape of a tulip-like corselet, formed of 
seven leaves, from which the mousseline de soie 
bodice will emerge all in fluffs and puffs. The rubies 
have been spared to compose a big rose mount for a 
long hairpin, and destined, it appears, to be placed 
behind the ear under the flat bandeaux a I’Espag- 
nole, for a new pantomime in which the diva intends 
to appear as Habanera. After Mme. Patti and, per- 
haps, Mile. Aimée, whom nobody has yet seen, and 
now that the belle Otero dazzles the boyards, the 
most beautiful stones to be seen on the Parisian 
stage are the emeralds of Mile. Tholer of the Comé- 
die Frangaise, a vaporous blonde, whose favorite 
color is sky blue, a sash of which encircling her 
waist is studded with them. One end of it falls 
straight in front and ends with a fringe of tiny 
diamonds. This belt is particularly celebrated. 
The value of Mlle. Tholer’s emeralds is so great that 
she has a policeman “specially attached,” and he 
never loses sight of her when she acts. 

Many years ago, when Mme. Blanche Pierson 
appeared in the part of Mme. de Terremonde in the 
Princess George, curious to say, there was just then 
living in Paris a real Prince George, who had put 
at her feet a casket full of marvellous gems. She 
hesitated about the dress she was going to wear and 
cover with £40,000 worth of diamonds. At last she 
chose the toilet in which she was painted by Carolus 
Duran, black faille covered with Chantilly lace; on 
the left side a quille of green velvet, on which 
was a cascade of roses, the heart of each being a 
diamond. The bodice was simply smothered with 
the same stones, and it is said that the Empress 
Eugénie, at the sight of that blonde beauty so daz- 
zling, could not help frowning and saying: “Oh, 
what a scandal!” But Blanche Pierson enjoyed the 
great honor of having her dress copied almost 
exactly for the coquettish sovereign, who had most 
of the crown diamonds broken up for the purpose. 
Mme. Gudie is another star, in the full sense of the 
word, for she loves to blind her admirers, and she 
wore at an “at home” of the Princess Mathilde’s, a 
shoulder-beli, coming from the left shoulder, cross- 
ing her chest and continuing down to her right hip, 
composed of diamonds, decreasing in size, the top 
ones being enormous, and twelve in a row. 

Mme. Marie Magnier of the Gymnase has the 
two largest diamonds now in Paris and this is how 


she got them. One day she received from her 
jeweller a telegram asking her to come at once to 
his shop; there she found a tall woman, thickly 
veiled, who held in her hands a case with two superb 
diamonds in it. Big drops, almost as large as the 
diamonds, were fast falling from her eyes; “Made- 
moiselle,” she said, “Mr. F. tells me that your fancy 
is to possess a pair of exceptionally beautiful ear- 
rings. Those are all that you can desire. Could 
you pay down for them before five to-night the 
f.100,000 which I ask for them?” The belle Mag- 
nier was startled. “Hum, ma bonne femme,” ‘she 
said, in her brusque manner, “you are very cool over 
the matter; you ask for f.100,000 just as you would 
ask for a bushel of onions!” The jeweller put his 
fingers on his lips and nodded deprecatingly. “Oh, 
very well,” said Magnier, “if she is a queen.” “She 
is a queen,” answered the lady, proudly, shutting the 
case with a clap. But Magnier had been touched 
by the sad voice, and also, let me say, by the blaze 
of light which had just disappeared from before her 
eyes, so she said, meekly, “All right, I will drive to 
my banker, and in an hour I shall be back with the 
money, madame.” This is how she possessed the 
most marvellous jewels which ever adorned a first 
night in Paris. She likes to tell the story of her 
bushel of onions, but to this day she never knew who 
the woman was. 

Sarah Bernhardt does not care for diamonds; she 
prefers the queer and multicolor jewelry of the mid- 
dle ages; she wears belts, chatelaines and shoulder 
knots, but very seldom ear-rings, brooches, brace- 
lets or tiaras. Her last order in the Rue de la Paix - 
has been a tall silver comb, at the top of which 
leaves and flowers of all colors formed with emeralds, 
sapphires, amethysts and turquoises tremble and 
move at the end of flexible silver stems; it is worth 
f.200,000, and was after her own design. 





MARVELS OF THE LEMON COSMETIC 


FRUIT ON THE TOILET TABLE...... PITTSBURG LEADER 


The very latest cosmetic is the lemon. In coun- 
tries where they grow as freely as apples do in the 
temperate zone, this fact is appreciated, and their 
virtues availed of; but their admirable qualities are 
worthy of wider knowledge. Lemons are not so 
costly, even in the coldest countries, that women 
may not easily afford to use this tropical aid to the 
toilet. In the care of the complexion it is invalua- 
ble, particularly in summer when a few drops 
squeezed into the water in which the face is washed 
removes all greasiness and leaves the skin fresh and 
velvety. A little lemon juice rubbed on the cheeks 
before going to bed and allowed to dry there will 
remove freckles and sunburn and whiten the skin, 
beside giving it a charming smoothness and soft- 
ness to the touch. This should be done about 
three times a week, both winter and summer, and 
is of the greatest aid to such complexions as are 
afflicted with enlarged and blackened pores. These 
enlarged pores are due to deficient circulation of the 
blood and are to be greatly aided by vigorous rub- 
bing with a coarse towel every time the face is 
washed. 
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Those who lead a sedentary life find the circula- 
tion feeblest about the nose, lips and temples, and 
these parts of the face should be energetically 
rubbed and kneaded several times a day. When 
the pores become distended the fine invisible dust 
in the air enters and clogs and blackens them. 
Mere ordinary face washing, even when warm water 
and soap are used, is not sufficient to remove this 
dirt in the pores, but the vigorous acid of the lemon 
will cleanse and carry off all such unsightly blem- 
ishes. In the West Indies a lemon bath is almost 
a daily luxury. Three or four limes or lemons 
are sliced into the water, which is drawn half an 
hour before using, so that the fruit juice may have a 
chance to permeate it, and the deliciousness of such 
tubbing must be felt to be appreciated. The sense 
of cleanliness and freshness it gives and the supple- 
ness and smoothness it imparts to the skin is an 
experience not soon forgotten. The lemon is more 
than a substitute for the bran bath bags which were 
invented by the French and which exquisites think 
so necessary for the toilet. 

Half a teaspoonful of the juice of the lemon 
squeezed into a glass of water and used for brush- 
ing the teeth gives the mouth the same feeling of 
cleanliness that the lemon bath gives to the skin. 
It is particularly grateful when sickness renders 
the mucous and salivatory excretions of the mouth 
unpleasant. Not more than half a_ teaspoonful 
should be used, as a powerful acid is bad for the 
enamel, but on cccasion the proportions may be 
increased, as lemon is an active deodorizer and will 
remove the smell of onions or tobacco from the 
mouth. As a hair wash and tonic it has no rival. 
For the former purpose a large, juicy lemon should 
be cut in half, the head dipped into a bowl of water, 
from which the chill only must be removed, and 
the water made of the same temperature as the 
air—and the lemon rubbed and squeezed vigor- 
ously among the roots and along the length of the 
hair. Soak and rub the head well in this bath, and 
then rinse thoroughly in fresh water of the same 
warmth. If well dried at once with energetic 
toweling there will never be the smallest’ danger 
of cold. No soap is needed. The acid of the 
lemon absolutely removes all grease and dust and 
the hair, after such a bath, is soft, glossy and clean. 
This lemon bath once a week will have the most 
beneficial effect upon the hair; stimulating its 
growth, delaying the coming of grayness and mak- 
ing it beautifully pliable and polished. 

For manicuring the lemon is absolutely indis- 
pensable. A teaspoonful of the juice in a cupful 
of tepid water whiteris and supples the nails and 
removes all grease and dirt, making them much 
more easy to polish. This should be used every 
morning, and by dabbling the fingers a few mo- 
ments it is possible to make the nails perfectly 
clean and transparent, without the use of any 
metal cleaner, by simply rubbing under them with 
a towel. It is also most beneficial in removing 
the skin around the nail edges, which should never 
by any chance be cut with scissors. Rub the towel 
firmly all about the nail, pushing back the skin; do 
this regularly every day, and after a few weeks the 
skin growth will disappear and never return as long 
as the treatment is continued. The comparison 
of nails kept in this way with those subjected to 


the barbarous method of skin clipping will at once 
show the advantage of the former manner of treat- 
ment. Finally the lemon upon the toilet table 
is a great aid to health. The juice of a lemon 
squeezed into a large breakfast cup of water, drunk 
without sugar, and immediately upon rising and as 
hot as can be borne, is the most admirable tonic 
and alterative. No one should form the habit of 
taking even the mildest alterative, but if the head 
feels heavy and dull, or one is conscious of languor 
and discomfort upon rising, this lemon draught 
is one of the best and simplest methods of clearing 
out the system and restoring its tone. 


THE LATEST STAMP FAD 
PHILATELIC FREAKISHNESS....NEW YORK EVENING SUN 

There is a new wrinkle in the stamp-collecting 
line, and just now the devotees at Philatelia’s shrine, 
especially those known as “‘advanced collectors,” are 
following it with the keenest zest. The advanced 
collectors are those who, plethoric of pocketbook, 
have filled their albums chock full of rarities. So 
perfect have their collections become, even to the 
minutest microscopical varieties, that there is noth- 
ing more to be added, except the really “unattaina- 
bles,” the extant specimens of which can sometimes 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. The ad- 
vanced collector has become blasé. When he has 
dropped into his favorite dealer’s shop and asked 
if there is “anything new” in his line, he has many 
a time been disappointed. - Now something new has 
been discovered for him. Every sheet of United 
States stamps, as printed, has a margin detachable 
from the stamps themselves. On this margin are 
what are technically termed “imprints,” which give 
the name of the engraving company and the num- 
ber of the plate from which the sheet of stamps was 
printed. It is in the collection of these plate num- 
bers, with or without the rest of the imprint, that 
the new stamp-collecting wrinkle lies. 

United States stamps are sold at the Post Office 
in lots of 100. On the margin of every 100 stamps 
the plate number occurs one or more times. A plate 
is comparatively short lived, and new plates of the 
same kinds of stamps are constantly being manufac- 
tured. The result is that the field for the collector is 
practically exhaustless, and is constantly being added 
to. The present issue of United States stamps is 
printed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and therefore the margins bear its name. A fact 
that has multiplied the number of collectible vari- 
eties has been the recent adoption by the Bureau 
of watermarked paper on which to print the stamps. 
A collector, in the case of many plate numbers, can 
get them on watermarked or unwatermarked paper, 
and alse in a variety of shades of color. 

All the first plates of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing stamps were printed on unwater- 
marked paper. All the recent ones have been on 
watermarked, though there were many in between 
that wére placed on both kinds of paper. Of course, 
the most recent numbers can be obtained at any time 
at the Post Office. An obliging clerk can, perhaps, 
be found who will be willing to specially tear off the 
stamps on the sheets to which the desired imprints 
are attached. In case the clerk won’t do it, entire 
sheets of 100 stamps each can be purchased. So 
far, in the case of the Bureau of Engraving and 
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_ Printing series, there have been over 200 plates, 
each with its number, representing ordinary postage 
stamps of all denominations (1 cent to $5), postage 
due stamps, and special delivery and newspaper 
stamps. The earlier plate numbers, which came out 
before the new fad really took hold, are rare. 

They can no longer be obtained at the post offices 
—though perhaps at a few out-of-the-way points a 
sheet or two may sometimes be found. Those that 
were preserved already command fancy prices. One 
leading dealer, for example, prices a strip of three 2- 
cent stamps of plate No.1, in either pink or carmine 
shade, at $5; a strip of three I-cent ultramarine, of 
plate No. 2, at $2.50, and the same plate in a blue 
shade at $1.50. For a strip of plate No. 3, 2 cents, 
either pink or carmine, $3.50 is asked. Similar 
prices are charged for all the plate numbers on un- 
watermarked paper up to plate No. 25, and many 
more recent bring big prices, when it is remembered 
that such strips of three 1-cent and 2-cent stamps 
could be purchased at the post offices a year ago, 
when the Bureau stamps first came out, at 3 cents 
and 6 cents respectively. Even fancier prices are 
asked by the dealers for imprints and plate numbers 
of issues of United States stamps prior to the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing series. A complete set 
of the postage stamps alone of the latter series, as 
they have so far appeared, exclusive entirely of post- 
age due, special delivery and newspaper stamps, is 
listed at $335, against an original face value of $70. 





WARDROBES FOR PET DOGS 


FASHION’S LATEST CRAZE........ THE NEW YORK HERALD 


How many Parisians are aware that the Palais 
Royal, even in these days of its decadence, still at- 
tracts a stream of clients of the most aristocratic 
order? Nonsense! you will say. But there is at 
least one house in the Palais Royal that is as famous 
now as it ever was, and perhaps more so. Its name 
is the Maison Ledouble. An energetic and clever 
woman, who is also an artist, has the credit of this. 
She is Mme. Ledouble, and she has a specialty. 
What is it? 

“Mais, monsieur,” she replies, when asked to 
describe it. “It is difficult to tell you, but I can 
show you samples of my work.” And forthwith 
she proceeds to take out from drawers and cartons, 
that occupy the whole right hand side of the shop 
as you enter, a variety of articles in cloths and 
flannels and silks and other materials, and then 
a collection of collars which are a_ revelation. 
“Dogs’ collars, and works of art at that! But these 
other things, the articles in a variety of materials— 
are they for dogs also?” 

“Certainly,” replies Mme. Ledouble, “that’s my 
specialty—articles pour chiens.” Even a brief ex- 
amination of the assortment is enough to show 
that a puppy that patronizes Mme. Ledouble is in 
a fair way to have a wardrobe almost as extensive 
as its, mistress’s. There are coats of every conceiv- 
able sort and shape—coats with fur trimmings, 
coats with Medici collars, carrick coats, waterproof 
coats, coats for all weathers. Then there are che- 
mises of flannel, of batiste, of lace, of silk—which 
last Mme. Ledouble explains prevents la colique 
(at least a veterinary told her so)—and also toilets 
for riding, for visiting, for receiving, for yachting 
and for other fashionable “ings.” 





Mme. Ledouble will tell you, with justifiable, 
honest pride, that she was awarded a diploma of 
honor at the International Dog Show held in Paris 
in 1884, and that she has also received recognition 
from the Société Protectrice des Animaux. “I have 
been in the business for many years,” she may 
add. ‘Our house was founded in 1832, when the 
old galeries de bois were in existence. We, my 
husband and I, succeeded to the Maison Renaud; 
and we are only the second tenanciers. Some 
weeks ago the Figaro published an article stating 
that a new fashion had been introduced into Paris 
from London—that of ladies having their favorite 
dogs provided with special toilets for special occa- 
sions; that the coats were fitted with pockets for 
handkerchiefs and visiting cards, etc. Well, the 
fact is, I did all that yearsago. That was ala mode 
in Paris long before it was ever known in England.” 

I asked Mme. Ledouble about her clientele. 
Would she mention some of those who had their 
dogs’ toilets and collars, etc., made by her. “Let 
me see,” she said. ‘‘Last November we made for 
the wife of the khedive an incroyable dog overcoat, 
with broad revers of emerald velvet, a jabot of lace 
and bouquets of roses on the revers. The Grand 
Duke Michael is a customer—we recently made 
for his fox terrier a very handsome collar with 
coral and grelots, and for Comtesse Ada de Meren- 
berg’s black terrier a collar set with turquoises. 
We used, in the old days, to furnish many members 
of the Orleans family—the Comtesse de Paris, who 
fancied bull terriers, the Duchesse de Chartres, 
whose favorite dogs were black terriers; the then 
Princess Amélie, now queen of Portugal, and the 
Crown Princess Waldemar of Denmark, whose 
dogs are always big white bull dogs. Any others? 
Oh, yes! Comtesse Irma Zichy, who has a lovely 
little terrier; Mme. Desfosses, who has the smallest 
griffon marron living; Mrs. Tuck, who has two 
poodles and a pug, and who always dresses them 
in white kid, with big white bows. 

“Don Francois d’Assise has a beautiful fox ter- 
rier of which he is very fond.. On his order we 
made a very pretty turquoise collar for a dog he 
presented to the young king of Spain. Don Fran- 
cois also had a collar with 200 diamonds (of strass, 
naturally,)” remarked Mme. Ledouble in parenthe- 
sis, “made for the Duchesse de Najera’s Carlin. 
M. Terry has quite a meute of fox terriers of all 
sizes. He always has them dressed in gray car- 
ricks. Other customers of ours are Mme. Paul 
Sobege—a very pretty white terrier, always in blue; 
Princesse Yourievsky, Comtesse de Breteuil, who 
has a white terrier, genre basset, always robed in 
blue; Comtesse de Miremil, a black loulou; Mme. 
Spencer, whose black poodle is always most ele- 
gantly costumed; Mme. Mortoer, Mlle. Horwitz, 
Comte de Maujeon, who has the only Chihuahua 
in Paris; Mme. Rousselle, who has five or six 
white terriers; Comtesse de Courval, who has two 
very handsome Blenheims, and many more.” 

Before leaving, I asked Mme. Ledouble what 
was the fashion in ladies’ dogs at present. “Black 
terriers and Belgian griffons,” was the reply, “are 
just now running a very equal race for the favor 
of the ladies; and after these classes come fox 
terriers and the best varieties of poodles. Pugs, 
much a la mode some years ago, 2re no longer so.” 
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WEATHER LORE: AS TOLD IN NEW ENGLAND* 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 





When you see the sun drawing water at night, 
know that it will rain on the morrow. The sun is 
said to be drawing water when its rays can be seen 
shining through rifts in distant clouds. 

As the old woman said, “I never knew it to begin 
in the mornin’ and rain all day in my life. But I’ve 
known it to begin at noon and rain all day lots of 
times.” 

Six weeks after you hear the first katydid look for 
a frost. 

Notice your cat when it washes its face. The 
paw it uses and the direction it faces will show the 
point of compass whence the wind is blowing. For 
instance, the cat faces the north and washes with 
its left paw; the wind is blowing from the northwest. 

Blow out a candle, and if the wick continues long 
to smoulder, look for bad weather. If it goes out 
quickly, the weather will be fair. 

When the camphor in its bottle is “riley,” it 
shows that a storm is brewing. 

When you hear the first frogs in the spring, you 
may know the frost is out of the ground. 

The last Friday of each month is the almanac 
index for the next month. If the weather is fair, 
the month will be likewise; if foul, so will the 
month be. 

The twelve days after Christmas indicate the 
weather for the following year. Each day in order 
shows the weather for one month. 

If it storms the first Sunday in the month, it will 
storm every Sunday in the month. 

When you take up the tea-kettle and find sparks 
on the bottom, it is a sign of cold weather. 

When a person kills a snake he does well to con- 
sider what kind of weather he would like. If he 
hangs the snake up it will rain; if he buries it, 
the weather will be fair. 

Rub a cat’s back the wrong way, and if you see 
sparks, it is a sign of cold weather. 

If the sun sets in a cloud, it will rain on the mor- 
row. The person who takes this saying as literally 
true would do well to remember that unless the 
cloud that hides the sun from his sight is extremely 
large, a spectator a short distance to the north or 
south would at the same moment see the sun set in 
clear sky. 

If you see sun-dogs, expect rain soon. 

In winter when you see the wild geese flying 
south, expect cold weather. They fly south because 
the ponds to the north are frozen over. When the 
geese are seen flying north, warm weather is to be 
expected. 

Three white frosts and then a storm. 

When you see whitecaps on the pond or river, it 
is going to rain. 

When the smoke from a chimney does not rise, 
but falls to the ground, it is going to storm. 

If the melt of the hog killed in the fall is big at the 
front end, the winter will be sharpest at the begin- 
ning. If the melt is biggest at the rear, the winter 
will be coldest in the latter part. 


~ *Selected from What They Say in New England, by Clif- 
ton Johnson. Published by Lee & Shepard. 


When the squirrels lay in a big store of nuts, look 
for a hard winter. 

Three foggy mornings and then rain. 

f the corn-husks are thicker than usual, the 
winter will be colder than usual. 

If in the autumn you find the skin of the apples 
tougher than usual, look for a cold winter. 

When the cattle lie down as soon as they are 
turned out to pasture in the morning, it is because 
they feel a rheumatic weariness in their bones, and 
you can look for a rain soon. 

If the chickens’ feathers are very thick at Thanks- 
giving time, the winter will be a hard one. 

A ringing in the ears is a sign of a change of 
weather. Others say it is a sign that several people 
are talking about you. 

When the rooster crows at nine o’clock in the 
evening, expect a change of weather. 

If the chickens come out while it rains, it is a sign 
that the storm is to be a long one. If they stand 
around under the shed, the storm will be short. 

If it rains on the first dog-day, it will rain on each 
of the other thirty-nine. If, on the other hand, the 
first dog-day is dry, all the rest will be dry. 

If the chickweed blossoms are open, it will not 
rain for at least three hours. 


When the fog goes up the mountain hoppin’, 
Then the rain comes down the mountain droppin’. 


But if instead of rising the fog descends, it is 
going to clear off. 

If you see froth along the shores of the streams, 
you may know it is going to rain. 

On such mornings as you see the cobwebs on 
lawns and grass fields shining with dew, the day will 
be fair. 

When the farm animals are unusually frisky, it is 
a sign that it is going to rain. 

If the breast-bones of the Thanksgiving chickens 
are light in color, there will be a good deal of snow 
in the winter following. Ifthe color is dark, there 
will be little snow. 

When a night passes and no dew falls, it is a sign 
it is going to rain. This omen loses much of its 
mystery when one remembers that dew has not 
fallen because the night was clouded. 

Northern lights are a sign of cold weather. 

After the frogs begin to sing in the spring, if they 
are frozen in three times, you may be sure that after- 
wards you will have warm weather. 

When the fire snaps and sparkles, it is a sign cold 
weather is coming. 

If some night you hear a cricket chirping in the 
house, look for cold weather soon. 

When the wind whistles about the house, that is 
a sign of a storm. 

When you hear an owl hoot, it is safe to conclude 
it is going to storm. 

When you hear a cuckoo calling, you may know 
it is going to rain. Bob White sings at such times 
too. Some say he is calling, “More wet, more wet.” 
When you hear the tree-toads crying, you can also 
know it is going to rain. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN POMPEII 


IN A BURIED MANSION.........-- ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


The last mansion unearthed in the buried city, 
whose history every one now knows so well (or 
ought to know), has been made the test of these 
improved methods, instituted by the able and excel- 
lent directors. Instead of hiding away the statues, 
pictures and other movable objects in the Naples 
museum, as has previously been the custom, 
everything has been left in situ, and many 
objects sufficiently restored to give an idea of their 
original appearance. The excavation may be said 
to have begun in August, 1894; but the weather and 
lack of funds retarded the work. In November the 
atrium was reached; but during the winter the work 
progressed slowly, and the last rooms were not 
unearthed until June, 1895, the labors of restoration, 
cleaning and preservation not being completed till 
August, exactly a year from the date when the first 
layer of earth was removed. The main entrance of 
the house leads into a street still blocked up with 
rapilli; it consists of an ostium, or passage, on one 
side of which sat the janitor, his little division being 
separated by a partition of wood that has disap- 
peared. Facing his seat is a semi-“religious” pic- 
ture, only suitable to that barbarous period of 
Europe’s history, and which has now very properly 
been covered over. There were two great doors in 
this passage. On the outer wall of the house can 
be seen the remains of the iron hinge and staple 
that held the bar across the outer door when the 
house was locked up and the family had deserted it. 

The room on the left of the ostium contains two 
small and ordinary pictures of the stereotyped kind; 
one represents Leander swimming across the Hel- 
lespont to Hero; the other Perseus in his ship 
deserting Ariadne. On the opposite wall 
is a picture of Cephalus and his devoted wife Procris, 
in the form of a wounded deer, the latter being prob- 
ably also represented by the woman high in the left 
of the same painting gazing earnestly at her 
husband. These pictures are let into the wall, and 
the prepared stucco on which they were painted was 
probably first laid on the board to afford greater 
facility to the artist, and then, when it had dried, was 
inserted in the space prepared for it in the stucco on 
the wall’s surface; the brown, yellow, or sometimes 
black band of paint that usually borders them hides 
the joining line. In the frieze is seen Leda and the 
swan, a bacchante with a thyrsus and a bacchante 
with a tambourine, while two centaurs appear on the 
top of this delicate painting. The garlands painted 
on the white wall, the architectural studies capped 
with winged sphinxes, and the cornices of red, white 
and blue moldings, above and below the frieze, and 
separating it from the curve of the arched ceiling, 
add immensely to the appearance of the colors, and 
this elaborately painted apartment is the more at- 
tractive by the amount of brilliant red cinnabar that 

has been used in its decoration, and that adds con- 
siderably to the splendor of the effect. 

Beyond this room, at the side of the atrium, is a 
side passage leading through the kitchen into the 
little street named by Fiorelli the Vicolo di Mercu- 


rio; in it is a staircase. Near its entrance in the 
atrium are the remnants of a safe, once built and 
riveted on a foundation of heavy stones. The iron 
parts are original, but the case of wood on which 
they are fastened is modern. Near this safe were 
found a bronze ring and two seals, both of iron, 
which are preserved in the house of the Adminis- 
tration of Pompeii preparatory to going to the 
Naples or the local museum. On one of the latter is 
“A. Vetti. Res. V.,” and from this the house is to be 
called the “Cassi di Vetti.” On the opposite side of 
the atrium is another and larger safe, likewise 
restored. Both safes bear evidence of having been 
broken to pieces, either by those who had dug their 
way down into the house, or perhaps by thieves 
under cover of darkness on the very night itself of 
the destruction of the city, when the mountain’s 
awakened “voice at intervals” was heard roaring 
“through these roofless halls,” and 


Temple and tower went down and left a site; 
Chaos of ruins! 


A delicate little gold chain, with pearls and a few 
coins, besides a bronze seal with the name “P. 
Crysti, Favsti,” were found in the highest level of 
earth over the rooms on the right of the atrium; 
but these objects may have belonged to the owner 
of another house, and not to the proprietor of the 
safes. Close to the larger of these latter is the 
entrance to an irregular shaped room, that contains 
a lararium, or altar. It stands out from the wall 
about eight inches and on its sides rise two columns; 
between them, painted on the back of the niche sunk 
in the wall, is the usual picture of the two Penates 
or genii, and a female between them who represents 
either the Lar or, as some suppose, Vesta; at their 
feet is the tutelary genius in the form of a serpent, 
which is the symbol of regeneration, or of new life, 
accepting the offering of fruit placed before him on 
a small altar. The colors are wonderfully fresh; the 
tints are principally red, brown and yellow. 





NOTED ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS 
CALLIE L. BONNEY........ SAN FRANCISCO NEWS-LETTER 


In this age of philosophic inquiry and research 
into olden theories, a brief statement of some of the 
noted philosophers of ancient time may not be 
uninteresting to those who lack either the time or 
inclination to peruse in detail the weighty volumes 
of Grecian “isms,” hence I will make mention of some 
of the most important of these early scientists, and 
give, in a word, the substance of their various beliefs. 

Thales, of Miletus, the first Ionic philosopher 
(620-560 B. C.), founded his belief upon the Thale- 
tian hypothesis of water, the primordial substance 
or arche. Anaximander of Miletus (570-520 B. C.) 
also sought an arche, primordial something or prin- 
ciple, self-existing, and comprehending in its own 
nature a generative, motive or transmutative power. 

The third physical philosopher of Miletus (soo- 
426 B. C.) was Anaximenes, who advanced, as the 
primordial substance, Air, infinite in extent and eter- 
nal in duration. 

The most remarkable doctrines were those of 
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Pythagoras (600 B. C.). He taught metempsycho- 
sis, the immortality of the soul, and its transmigra- 
tion after death into other bodies of men or animals; 
hence prohibited the use of animals for food or sacri- 
fice. According to this philosopher, Number was 
the self-existing reality—the fundamental material 
and indwelling force pervading the universe. The 
beginning or first principle of Number was the One 
or Monad—including the two fundamental contra- 
ries—the Determinate and Indeterminate. In the 
One or Monad, the Even and Odd were supposed to 
be contained, and not yet separated; 2 was the first 
indeterminate even number; 3, the first odd and 
determinate number, because it embraced begin- 
ning, middle and end. The sum of the first four, 
I, 2, 3, 4 = 10, the most perfect number of all; 1, 2, 
3, 4 were understood to correspond to the funda- 
mental conceptions of geometry—point, line, plane, 
solid; 5 represented color and visible appearance; 6, 
the phenomenon of life; 7, health, light, intelligence, 
etc.; 8, friendship or love. Man, horse, justice, in- 
justice, etc., had their representative numbers. 
That corresponding to justice was a square number, 
giving equal for equal. The number 5, in addition 
to the signification given above, also represented 
marriage, because it was a junction of the first mas- 
culine number, 3, with the first feminine number, 2. 

Xenophanes of Kolophon (530-500 B. C.) held 
fundamental tenet partly philosophical, partly re- 
ligious, namely, Pantheism or Pankosmism, regard- 
ing the entire universe as one real, all-comprehensive 
Eus, which he would not designate either infinite or 
finite, either at rest or in motion. Non-Eus, he pro- 
nounced an absurd and unmeaning phrase. 

Parmenides of Elea continued the doctrine of 
Xenophanes, Eus Parmenideum, self-existing, ex- 
tended, unchangeable, and eternal; Non-Eus an 
unmeaning phrase. This philosopher held that the 
human race was brought into existence by the power 
of the sun; and he it was who first asserted that the 
earth was spherical in form. 

Heraklectus of Ephesus, the Obscure, held per- 
petual process of generation and destruction. He 
recognized no Eus, either material or immaterial, 
but only a ceaseless principle of change or move- 
ment, position and negation, generation and de- 
struction, the one immediately succeeding or coin- 
ciding with the other. No negative without a posi- 
tion, and vice versa. Fire he held to be the promi- 
nent symbol. 

Empedokles, a Sicilian of Agrigentum (500-430 
B. C.), claimed that there were four elements— 
Earth, Water, Air and Fire—these simple, homo- 
geneous, equal and codrdinate with each other, 
inexhaustible and eternal; and in addition to these 
four substances, two moving forces, one contrary to 
the other—Friendship or Love—which brought the 
elements into conjunction; Contest or Enmity, which 
separated them. He held the complete empire of 
love. This philosopher, poet, rhetorician, physician, 
prophet and conjurer was also a believer in metemp- 
sychosis, and held that the sufferings of a life were 
expiation for wrong done in an antecedent state. 

Anaxagoras of Rlaromenz, contemporary of 
‘Empedokles, denied generation and destruction, 
and recognized only a mixture and severance of pre- 
existing kinds of matter. Everything mixed, each 
kind including all others. Mind alone, thoroughly 


pure and unmixed, and Nous or Reason, the one 
pure form or substance of matter, putting in order 
or disposing of all things by acting as a fermenting 
principle. 

Diogenes of Apollonia in Krets, who taught his 
philosophy from a tub (421-325 B. C.), held that air 
was the primordial, universal element; Reason and 
Intelligence residing in the warm air, the principal 
seat of intelligence in man, the thoracic cavity, or 
in the ventricle of the heart, where a quantity of 
warm air was accumulated for distribution. 

Leukippus and Demokritus were famous as the 
propounders of the Atomic Theory, which held the 
existence of innumerable atoms, each essentially a 
plenum in itself, admitting no vacant space within it, 
and therefore indivisible as well as indestructible, 
but each atom severed from the other atoms by sur- 
rounding space, each too small to be visible, and no 
two capable of merging into one, yet permitted to 
come so closely together that they might appear as 
one. Demokritus identified mind with heat or fire 
diffused throughout animals, plants, and nature 
generally. Mental particles intermingled through- 
out all frame with corporeal particles. Appetite 
attached to the liver, passion to the heart and intel- 
ligence to the brain. 

Zeno, the founder of the Stoics and the inventor 
of dialectic, held that each thing must exist in its 
own place. He acknowledged only the Parmeni- 
deum Eus, one, continuous, unchanged and immov- 
able, with none but negative predicates, and severed 
from the relative world of experience and sensation. 
Gorgias, the Leontine, did not accept “the Abso- 
lute,” even as conceived by Parmenides. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE SENSES 
THE MYSTERY OF THEIR WORKING....THE SATURDAY REVIDW 


Men share the higher senses with a large number 
of the lower creatures. As mechanical instruments, 
the nose, the eye, and the ear differ in no material 
respect, in the whole series of animals from fishes to 
man; and the mechanical organs are connected by 
similar nerves to similar parts of the brain. The 
delicate material particles, liberated from an aro- 
matic or pungent substance, become entangled in 
the same richly nervous fold of membrane in all the 
vertebrates. The vibrations of a luminous body 
dance across intervening space and are focused by 
transparent lenses on similar photographic plates in 
all the vertebrates. The grosser vibrations of sound 
tickle similar sensitive hairs in the inner ear of all 
vertebrates. It is true we know nothing and can 
imagine nothing as to how the knockings of chemi- 
cal particles or of vibrations of light or sound, at 
the portals of the senses, pass along the nerves to 
the brain, and become transformed into conscious 
phenomena. We cannot even know that when the 
scent and glow of the rose affect you and me with 
pleasure, our individual sensations are commensu- 
rate or commensurable. Still less can we know of 
what really passes in the consciousness of animals. 
But the same external stimulations affect us all 
through the same organs, although what the affec- 
tion be is beyond our ken. The structure of the 
organs themselves, however, and the various grada- 
tions of perfection they display, lie well within the 
scope of observation. 

The nose is a delicate web, spread out to entangle 
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all chemical particles that come in its way. In air- 
breathers, the web is spread where the air rushes 
into the lungs, and the delicate floating emanations 
adhere to its sticky surface, and act upon the termi- 
nal cells of the nerves. In water-breathers, the web 
is placed so that an eddy of the current to the gills 
bathes it, and the chemical particles in the water are 
similarly arrested. Here, then is a simple problem: 
Why should little particles that have no influence 
upon the general skin have a special action upon the 
membrane of the nose? Consideration of the sim- 
plest kinds of cells, of mere, naked droplets of 
protoplasm, gives the solution. One of these, a 
little animal, like the amceba, or a slime fungus, like 
flowers of tan, may be placed alive on a plate of 
moistened glass and observed with a hand-lens. It 
creeps over the face of the glass, flowing incoher- 
ently like the bee’s-wing on the rim of a glass of 
port. But place near it different soluble chemical 
substances in turn. From some of these it shrinks, 
showing a repulsion that may be called a distaste. 
It pursues others avidly, evincing an attraction or 
preference for them. A slime-fungus, even, is said 
to display a frailty of all our race. At first it shrinks 
from alcohol, shuddering like Sir Wilfrid Lawson; 
but if the treatment be continued, the negative 
attraction is changed to a positive attraction, and the 
little plant will pursue the alcohol, to its own ruin. 
Naked protoplasm is directly affected in different 
ways by chemical substances, and the sensory cells 
of the nose are simply cells in which there is retained, 
and perhaps specialized, a property common to all 
protoplasm. The cells of the general surface of the 
skin form a protective coat, and their primitive sensi- 
bility is turned to callousness. 

The eye is an organ infinitely more complicated 
than the nose, but, if the whole range of the animal 
kingdom be considered, there is found a series of 
gradations linking the complexity of the vertebrate 
eye with an apparatus that is simplicity itself. A 
simple eye is a sensitive cell with a transparent cell 
in front, serving at once to protect the nerve-cell 
and to focus the light upon it, while behind it 
another cell, laden with black pigment, forms the 
dark chamber of the photographer. It may easily 
be shown that naked protoplasm is sensitive to light, 
exactly as it is sensitive to chemical substances. 
Let a transparent vessel be covered with opaque 
paper from which a strip has been removed to make 
a window. If water, containing a number of single- 
celled creatures, be placed in the vessel, it will be 
found after a short time that one set of them have 
crowded towards the light, another set have shrunk 
to the darkened parts of the vessel. This and many 
other experiments have the same result, and when, 
by intercepting colored glasses, the action of differ- 
ent kinds of light is tested, it is found that proto- 
plasm is positively and negatively affected not only 
by light but by each different color. 

The ear is the most difficult organ of which to 
guess at the origin. As with eyes, the greater com- 
plexities of structure disappear, when a series of 
gradations is examined. The essential part re- 
mains, as a little chamber, lined by sensitive cells, 
each of which is provided with a bristle. In the 
land-animals the chamber is closed, and contains a 
fluid. Vibrations of the air set the fluid in motion, 
and the hairs are jogged. In aquatic animals, the 


chamber frequently communicates with the water by 
a small opening, through which the water itself 
directly reaches the sensitive cells. In many cases, 
little particles of lime lie in the chamber, and serve 
to accentuate the blows of the vibrating water upon 
the sensitive bristles. All protoplasm is sensitive to 
touch, and the primitive ear thus comes to be an 
organ for translating vibrations into touches. It 
has beer: suggested that.the simple ears of aquatic 
invertebrates, like, for instance, those that fringe 
the bell of medusz, are organs with a function quite 
different from the function of ears, as we know them. 
The delicate bodies of these creatures are composed 
largely of water,and their specific gravity differs very 
slightly from that of water. As the bell-shaped disk 
floats in the water, the delicate ear-sacks, with their 
heavier particles of lime, hang downward like weights 
suspendedround the edge of an open umbrella. The 
slightest oscillation of position would set these jan- 
gling in different directions, and the sensitive cells 
would be affected differently at different parts of the 
circumference. It cannot, however, be said that the 
ears of vertebrates, even in their essential structure, 
are exactly comparable with these organs. It is 
possible to trace back the nose and the eye to prop- 
erties of simple protoplasm, without any real change 
of function. In the history of the ear, it would seem 
certain that complete change of function has oc- 
curred more than once, and that the only property 
common to the series of the organs was that of 
appreciating vibrations. 





A LEGEND OF THE CROSS 
S. BARING-GOULD.......- MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


When Adam was banished from Paradise he lived 
in penitence, endeavoring to expiate the past by 
prayer and toil. When he reached a great age and 
felt death approach he called Seth to him and said: 
“Go, my son, into the terrestrial Paradise and ask 
the Archangel who keeps the gate to give me a 
balsam which will save me from death. You wiil 
easily find the way, because my footprints scorched 
the soil as I left Paradise. Follow my blackened 
traces and they will conduct you to the gate whence 
I was expelled.” Seth hastened to Paradise. The 
way was barren, vegetation was scanty and of 
sombre colors; over all lay the black prints of his 
father’s and mother’s feet. Presently the wails 
surrounding Paradise appeared. Around them 
nature revived, the earth was covered with verdure 
and dappled with flowers. The air vibrated with 
beautiful music. Seth was dazzled with the beauty 
which surrounded him, and he walked on forgetful 
of his mission. Suddenly, there flashed before him 
a wavering line of fire, upright like a serpent of light 
continuously quivering. It was the flaming sword 
in the hand of the cherub who guarded the gate. 

As Seth drew nigh he saw that the angel’s wings 
were expanded soas to block thedoor. Heprostrated 
himself before the cherub, unable to utter a word. 
But the heavenly being read in his soul, better than 
a mortal can read a book, the words which were 
there impressed, and he said: “The time of pardon 
is not yet come. Four thousand years must roll 
away before the Redeemer shall open the gate to 
Adam, closed by his disobedience. But as a token 
of future pardon the wood whereon redemption 
shall be won shall grow from the tomb of'thy father. 
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Behold what he lost by his transgression!” At these 
words the angel swung open the great portal of gold 
and fire and Seth looked in. 

He beheld a fountain, clear as crystal, sparkling 
like silver dust, playing in the midst of the garden, 
and gushing forth in four living streams. Before 
the mystic fountain grew a mighty tree, with a trunk 
of vast bulk and thickly branched, but destitute of 
bark and foliage. Around the bole was wreathed a 
frightful serpent or caterpillar, which had scorched 
the bark and devoured the leaves. Beneath the 
tree was a precipice. Seth beheld the roots of the 
tree in hell. There Cain was striving to grasp the 
roots and clamber up them into Paradise; but they 
laced themselves around the body and limbs of the 
fratricide, as the threads of a spider’s web entangle 
a fly, and the fibres of the tree penetrated the body 
of Cain as though they were endowed with life. 
Horrorstruck at this awful sight Seth raised his 
eyes to the summit of the tree. There all was 
changed. The tree had grown till its branches 
reached heaven. The botfghs were covered with 
leaves, flowers and fruit. But the fairest fruit was 
a little babe, a living son, who seemed to be listening 
to the songs of seven white doves who circled about 
his head. A woman, more lovely than the moon, 
bore the child in her arms. 

Then the cherub closed the door, and said: “I 
give thee now three seeds to take from that tree. 
When Adam is dead place these three seeds in thy 
father’s mouth, and bury him.” So Seth took the 
seeds and returned to his father. Adam was glad to 
hear what his son told him and praised God. 

On the third day after the return of Seth he died. 
Then his son buried him in the skins of beasts which 
God had given him for a covering, and his sepul- 
chre was on Golgotha. In course of time three 
trees grew from the seeds brought from Paradise. 
One was a cedar, another a cypress and the third 
a pine. They grew with marvelous force, thrust- 
ing their branches to right and left. It was with 
one of these boughs that Moses performed his 
miracles in Egypt, brought water out of the rock 
and healed those whom the serpents slew in the 
desert. In the time of Solomon this was the noblest 
of the trees of Lebanon. It surpassed all in the 
forests of King Hiram as a monarch surpasses those 
who crouch at his feet. Now, when the son of 
David erected his palace he cut down this tree to 
convert it into the main pillar supporting his roof. 
But all in vain. The column refused to answer the 
purpose. It was at one time too long, at another 
too short. Surprised at this resistance, Solomon 
lowered the walls of his palace to suit the beam, but 
at once it shot up and pierced the roof, like an arrow 
driven through a piece of canvas or a bird recover- 
ing its liberty. Solomon, enraged, cast the tree over 
Cedron, that all might trample on it as they 
crossed the brook. 

The Queen of Sheba found it there, and recogniz- 
ing its virtue had it raised. Solomon then buried it. 
Some time after the king dug the pool of Bethesda 
on the spot. This pond at once acquired miraculous 
properties, and healed the sick who flocked to it. 
The water owed its virtues to the beam which lay 
beneath it. When the time of the crucifixion of 
Christ drew near this wood rose to the surface, and 
was brought out of the water. The executioners, 


when seeking a suitable beam to serve for the cross, 
found it, and of it made the instrument of the death 
of the Savior. After the crucifixion it was buried 
on Calvary, but the mother of Constantine the 
Great, the Empress Helena, found it deep in the 
ground with two others. 





THE GREATEST WEDDING OF THE WORLD 
TEN THOUSAND COUPLES AT ONCE..........++ CINCINNATI TRIBUNE 


The largest and most remarkable wedding since 
the world began took place at Susa. When the 
great Alexander had conquered Persia, wishing to 
unite victors and vanquished by the strongest ties 
possible, he decreed a wedding festival. Now guess 
how many people he ordered to be married. You 
could never do it. Well, Alexander himself was to 
marry Statira, the daughter of Darius; 100 of his 
chief officers were to be united to ladies from the 
noblest Persian and Medean families, and 10,000 
of his Greek soldiers were to marry 10,000 Asiatic 
women—20,202 people married at once. 

I don’t see how they managed to get up a feast for 
so many, but they did, and for a vast multitude of 
guests besides. They had the most splendid ar- 
rangements. On a plain near the city a vast pavil- 
ion was erected on pillars sixty feet high. It was 
hung and spread with the richest tissues, while the 
gold and precious stones which ornamented it 
would have made your eyes blink. Adjoining this 
building were 100 gorgeous chambers for the hun- 
dred bridegrooms, while for the remaining 10,000 
an outer court was inclosed and hung with costly 
tapestry, and tables were spread outside for the 
multitude. A separate seat was assigned each pair, 
and all were arranged in a semicircle on either hand 
of the royal throne. Each bridegroom had received 
a golden vessel for his libation, and when the last of 
these had been announced by trumpets to the multi- 
tudes without the brides entered the banquet hall 
and took their places. And now don’t you think 
each bridegroom stood up separately and vowed, 
“With this ring I now thee wed,” and so on. No, 
the ceremony was very simple; the king gave his 
hand to Statira and kissed her as his wife, and the 
other bridegrooms followed his example. 





HOW NAILS ARE NAMED 
FROM PRICE, SIZE AND WEIGHT....LOUISVILLE STAR 

Two accounts are given of the origin of the terms 
“sixpenny,” “eightpenny,” “tenpenny,” and so on, 
as applied to the various sizes of nails. According 
to one statement, when nails were made by hand the 
penny was taken as a standard of weight, and six 
were made to equal the weight of a copper penny. 
This explanation is open to criticism on account of 
the very small size of the nails, of which six were 
needed to balance even the large sized, old fash- 
ioned copper penny. Others are much more proba- 
ble. One explanation holds that tenpenny nails 
originally sold for tenpence a hundred, sixpenny 
nails for sixpence a hundred and so on, the smaller 
nails selling for the lower price. Another explana- 
tion is that 1,000 nails of the tenpenny size used to 
weigh ten pounds, 1,000 of the sixpenny size, six 
pounds, and so for other sizes. Of the ordinary 
sixpenny nails there are eighty to the pound; of the 
eightpenny there are fifty; tenpenny, thirty-four; 
twelvepenny, thirty-nine. 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 





THE OBEAH MAN OF THE WEST INDIES 
HESKETH J. BELL...... CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


A planter had in his grounds a fine lot of two 
thousand plantains, but could never get a bunch 
of the fruit for the table. The “wretched niggers” 
of the neighborhood always walked off with it as 
quickly as it ripened. As neither watchman nor 
spring guns had any effect in checking the depre- 
dations, he determined to have the garden “dressed” 
by an Obeah man. Accordingly, one day he was 
by appointment waited on by a wizened old African, 
attended by a small black boy carrying a large 
covered basket. Mokombo, on being told what 
was wanted, promised: “Me go set strong Obeah 
for dem, and dey nebber go tief your plantain 
again.” Instructed to go to work, Mokombo took 
up his basket and went down among the trees, which 
were planted in long rows in a large field. The 
plantain is much the same as the banana—the fruit 
growing in enormous bunches out of a soft fleshy 
trunk, the leaves of which spread out like those of 
a palm. This is what the Obeah man proceeded 
todo. Out of his basket he took a number of large 
and small medicine-bottles filled with some mysteri- 
ous liquid; then taking up a position in front of 
a plantain, he tied one of the bottles on to a branch 
of the fruit, muttering the while an incantation in 
some African lingo, completing the spell by fre- 
quent genuflections and waving of the arms. He 
went through all the rows in the same fashion. 
When he had used up his stock of bottles, he took 
from his basket a small black wooden coffin. This 
he placed, with a good deal of ceremony, in the 
branches of a cocoa-tree, and on the top of the 
coffin he put a saucer containing a little water 
with a hen’s egg floating in it. He then walked 
right round the field, muttering his incantation 
and waving his arms, after which he came to the 
planter and declared that the Obeah was complete 
—not another bunch of plantains would be stolen. 
Receiving his fee, he departed, saying: “Me let 
go plenty cribo, Massa, and now if anyone da go 
and tief dem plantains, he must go swell -up and 
bust!” 

Criboes are large black serpents, very common 
in the island, but quite harmless. The planters, 
indeed, rather protect them, as they wage war on the 
rats. These criboes, however, are supposed to 
become deadly under the influence of the Obeah 
man, and the negroes believe that when he “dresses” 
a garden or field, he sets free in it a swarm of 
ferocious criboes, who will assuredly destroy any- 
one who goes into the place for the purpose of 
stealing. They know well enough that there is no 
venomous snake in the island, yet the African 
dread and veneration of the serpent is ineradicable. 
On the particular occasion referred to, the bottles 
were examined after Mokombo’s departure, and 
found to contain nothing but sea-water, colored 
with a little laundry blue, with a’ dead cockroach 
floating on the top. Some of them had also a few 
rusty nails, or a bit of red flannel. But there might 
be any sort of rubbish in the mystic bottles, for no 
negro would dare to touch them. Nor would 


he go near the trees on which they were hung to 
steal, unless he was prepared to “swell up and 
bust.” It is hardly credible, but charms of this 
sort are believed in and practised among the negroes 
who are reputedly converted, and who regularly at- 
tend the services in the English churches and 
chapels. All the teaching of Christian ministers 
and schoolmasters for fifty years has not been able 
to destroy the dark superstitions brought over with 
the cargoes of slaves from the African coast during 


‘the previous two centuries. 


A French Catholic priest described the contents 
of the hut of an Obeah man which he had examined. 
The man had died, and none of the people would 
enter the house, so the priest went himself. He 
found the dirty little place littered with Obeah 
utensils. There were vials containing some unholy 
liquor, ready to be exchanged for their weight 
in silver; rags, feathers, bones of cats, parrots’ 
beaks, dogs’ teeth, broken bottles, grave dirt, rum, 
and egg-shells. Under the bed was found a large 
earthen jar containing an immense number of round 
balls of earth or clay of various dimensions, and 
whitened on the outside. Some of these contained 
hair and rags; others, skulls of cats, stuck round 
with human or dogs’ teeth and beads. In a tin 
canister was found the sorcerer’s most valuable 
treasure, seven bones from a rattlesnake’s tail, 
valued at five dollars each, for amulets or charms. 
There was also a yard of hangman’s cord, intended 
to be retailed to the negroes by the inch as a 
preservative against bad luck. In another old tin 
was found his hoard—bundles of bank-notes and 
a number of gold pieces, amounting altogether to 
such a considerable sum as to prove that the trade 
of the Obeah man is an exceedingly lucrative one. 
The money was handed over to the government, 
and the rubbishy contents of the hut were publicly 
burned. 





PIERCING THE VEIL OF FUTURITY 
METHODS OF THE SUPERSTITIOUS...... CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


The origin of cards, according to the celebrated 
Etteilla, one of the most indefatigable researchers 
into the mysteries of the ancients, attributes to the 
primitive Egyptians the invention of tarots, or of 
the Book of Thot. They were composed of seventy- 
eight thin plates of gold, the purest and finest 
known to antiquity, upon which were traced 
hieroglyphs, or mysterious characters, the explana- 
tion of which was daily made to each family by its 
head as embodying revelations of destiny. That 
book was the only relic of Egyptian lore which 
escaped the wrath of the Caliph Omar when that 
Mohammedan zealot caused the burning of the 
celebrated library at Alexandria. The Alexandrian 
Jews regarded the book as secondary only to 
their mysterious Caballa. The Greeks next ob- 
tained it, and the Arabs regarded the original form 
of the golden plates with a holy reverence. When 
the Moors founded the kingdom of Granada in 
Spain, they brought with them the vestiges of the 
mystic work which had perished in the east and 
had been debarred entrance into Europe during the 





continuance of that gloomy reign of persecution 
designated as the dark ages. 

From the Moors Europe received the Book of 
Thot, and that date is the true one to assign the 
revival and expansion of cartomancy. At the close 
of the fourteenth century cards were a popular 
amusement. With the Germans they formed an 
important commerce, and France soon followed, 
establishing factories for the production of cards 
at Lyons, Colmar and Belfort. But they sup- 
pressed the sense of the originals by replacing the 
signs with others of their own invention. The 
Book of Thot was composed of seventy-eight 
tarots, or emblematical leaves, while our modern 
pack of cards has been reduced to fifty-two, but 
the same ideas are expressed in slightly altered 
symbolism. The changes were made evidently 
the better to conform to the then existing condition 
of society, to which the general moral rules of 
Thot could be as well applied as to the primitive 
government of Egypt, and it is in this revised 
state that we now have them. So for ages the art 
of divination by means of tarots has been handed 
down with a greater or less degree of superstition. 

To unveil the secrets of the future is a desire that 
every mortal possesses, and from the earliest ages 
mankind has labored in vain to gratify it. At 
the present time many people consult some species 
of oracle to ascertain that which is to happen them. 
Yet those who affect to ridicule this general habit, 
when speaking of it in public, are in secret the 
most rigidly devoted to divination. Many persons 
never attempt an important matter without re- 
sort to some form of prophetic consultation. Seer- 
esses, trumpet and slate mediums, seventh childrep 
of seventh children and others claiming supernatural 
or uncommon origin or power are sought after 
eagerly, and, as they offer to read the future of any 
one for a dollar or so, they always have plenty of 
business to attend to. Many patronize them from 
sincere belief in their claims; others from mere 
curiosity. The curiosity to learn of the future will 
attract mankind to anything or anybody that 
promises to gratify it. Fortune telling by cards is 
one method which is tried by young and old, and we 
hear people say that the cards can foretell certain 
affairs or happenings. Another method is spirit- 
ualism. It is not a modern subject. It was known 
to the ancients, and for countless ages it has been 
sought after. Dr. McLaury has set forth that the 
formation of religious creeds and dogmas of all 
nations has had for its origin and foundation the 
belief in unsubstantial vagaries. 

Buddhist faith is visionary. Phenomena iden- 
tical with the manifestations of modern spiritualism 
appear in the Delphic oracles, in the lives of seers 
and clairvoyants, in the Camissard marvels of 
France (1686-1707), in the occurrences in the Wes- 
ley family (1716), in Swedenborg’s alleged com- 
munication with the spirit world and conversation 
with angels more than a century ago, in the records 
of mesmerism and somnambulism, in family tradi- 
tions and in innumerable accounts of remarkable 
dreams, predictions and physical phenomena. 

Spiritualism has advanced rapidly in America, 
the estimated number of spiritualists being from 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000. The periodicals devoted 
to the subject number about 125. Many spiritual- 
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ists advertise in local papers. They claim that the 
spiritual world controls their powers, and that they 
can receive from departed spirits messages to their 
earthly relatives and friends. By slate writing, trum- 
pet séances and other mysterious ways they say these 
messages cancome. Persons have received beauti- 
ful flowers said to be from the gardens of para- 
dise. We are all human. Some are gifted with 
greater physical or mental power than others, some 
capable of attaining to positions of prominence 
among men by acts of valor or skill in developing 
some wonderful discovery of mechanism or great 
revelations of a scientific nature, but can human 
beings solve the mysteries of the hereafter? That 
there is a life beyond this no one can doubt, as 
all must admit that nothing can perish absolutely, 
not even matter. The substance of the body is 
not annihilated. Much less, then, mind or soul! 





TORTURED BY DROPS OF WATER 
SANDOW AND A PINT OF WATER....PITTSBURG DISPATCH 


One of the Chinese modes of punishment, es- 
pecially when a confession is wanted from a crimi- 
nal, is to place him where a drop of water will fall 
upon one certain spot in his shaven crown for 
hours, or days, if necessary. The torture this in- 
flicts is proved by an experience of Sandow, the 
strong man. When he was in Vienna a few years 
ago a school teacher bet him that he would not be 
able to let a half-litre of water drop upon his hand 
until the measure was exhausted. A half-litre is 
only a little more than a pint. Sandow laughed 
at the very idea of his not being able to do this. So 
a half-litre measure was procured, and a hole 
drilled in the bottom just sufficient to let the water 
escape drop by drop. 

Then the experiment began. Sandow laughed 
and chatted gayly at first. The schoolmaster kept 
count upon the number of drops. At about the 
200th Sandow grew a little more serious. Soon an 
expression of pain crossed his face. With the en- 
trance into the third hundred his hand began to 
swell and grow red. Then the skin burst. The 
pain grew more and more excruciating. Finally, 
at the 420th drop, Sandow had to give up and ac- 
knowledge himself vanquished. 





BALZAC ON COLOR INFLUENCE 
CHARACTER CONFESSION BY CHOICE...... POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS 


Balzac’s curious speculations suggest the extent 
to which color influences our human life. He had 
noticed that a woman who had a taste for orange 
or green gowns was quarrelsome; one who wore 
a yellow or. black apparel, without apparent cause, 
was not to be trusted; preference for white showed 
a coquette spirit; gentle and thoughtful women 
prefer pink; women who regard themselves as be- 
ing unfortunate prefer pearl gray; lilac is the 
shade particularly affected by “over-ripe beauties”; 
wherefore, the greatauthor held, lilac hats are mostly 
worn by mothers on their daughters’ marriage day 
and by women more than forty years old when they 
go visiting. These theories are founded upon the 
principles of color as already laid down—namely, 
that red and yellow excite; green, tempered by 
blue, is bilious; orange is fiery; gray is cold and 
melancholy; lilac is a light shade of purple, the 
most retiring color of the scale. 
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RELIGIOUS PROSPERITY OF THIS COUNTRY 


FROM THE LATEST STATISTICS....--2ceeeeeeeeeeeeee NEW YORK SUN 


A large quarto volume, containing the statistics 
of churches in the United States, has just been 
added to the published reports of the census of 1890. 
Itgivesthe returns of 143 distinct denominations and 
156 independent organizations, with a total of 20,- 
612,806 communicants or members. Only one 
religious body is omitted in the enumeration. No 
list of the number of worshippers at the Chinese 
temples was obtainable, for none is kept, the assump- 
tion being that every Chinaman who has not actu- 
ally departed from his ancestral religion is included 
among them. 

Great as are the number and variety of denomi- 
nations, all except about eight per cent of the total 
of members belonged in 1890 to twenty-six denomi- 
nations only. In five of the denominational fami- 
lies alone were over 17,000,000 communicants out 


of the whole number of 20,000,000 and over. They 
are thus enumerated: 

Catholic . 6,257,871 | Presbyterian « 1,298,332 
Methodist . . 4,589,284 | Lutheran « E235 ,072 
Baptist . - 3,712,468 


It appears, therefore, that of the total church 
membership, about seven-tenths were Catholics, 
Methodists, and Baptists combined, and about three 
tenths Catholics alone. About four-sevenths of the 
Protestant membership were Methodists and Bap- 
tists alone; or, in round figures, 8,000,000 out of 14,- 
000,000. In the number of their organizations, or 
churches and congregations, both the Methodists 
and Baptists far exceeded the Roman Catholics, the 
explanation being that the Catholic parishes are 
much greater on the average, some of them con- 
taining as many as 14,000 communicants. About 
one-half of the Roman Catholics were in the 124 
cities of a population of 25,000 and upward, where 
the proportionate representation of the two others 
is comparatively small. Even the Episcopalians, of 
whom there were only 540,509 in the whole Union, 
exceeded the Baptists in their urban membership, 
and came not far short of the Methodists, nearly 
one-half of their communicants also being in the 
cities. More than three-quarters of the Jews and of 
the German Evangelical Protestants were in the 
cities, and nearly one-half of the Unitarians. 

Proportionately to the population the number of 
religious communicants was greater in the cities 
than inthe country. In the 124 cities containing an 
aggregate population of 13,989,568 there were 
5,302,018 communicants, or one in every 2.64 inhabi- 
tants; in the country there was only one to 3.04. 
The greatest number was in New York, 556,954. 
This city takes the lead also in the value of its church 
property, nearly $55,000,000; but Philadelphia has 
the first place in the number of church edifices, 664, 
or 130 more than New York. Philadelphia, there- 
fore, rather than Brooklyn, is entitled to be called 
the City-of Churches. It has one church edifice to 
every 1,577 of population, to Brooklyn’s one to 
2,105. Chicago comes third, one to 2,200, and New 
York fourth, one to 2,838. Proportionately to the 
population the number of communicants was some- 


‘Catholic, with 45.24 per cent. 





what more in the smaller cities than in the greater. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn 
have nearly one-third of the population of the 124 
cities, but considerably less than a third of the com- 
municants. 

The great body of the church membership in this 
city was divided thus among the denominations: 


Catholic . 386,200 ) Methodist 17,679 
Episcopal . 375597 | Lutheran 16,125 
Jewish ; 35,085 | Baptist 14,510 
Presbyterian . 26,602 | Reformed . 8,942 





More than three-fifths of the entire number of 
communicants in this city, accordingly, were Roman 
Catholics. In Chicago, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
lyn that church had respectively nearly two-thirds, 
nearly one-half, and nearly two-thirds. 

In the Union, New Mexico, which is strongly 
Roman Catholic, had the greatest number of com- 
municants proportionately to the population, or 
68.85 per cent. Next came Utah, the seat of Mor- 
monism, with 61.62 per cent; then Arizona, largely 
Among the States, 
South Carolina, a Baptist stronghold, had most 
communicants proportionately, or 44.17 per cent. 
Rhode Island came next with 42.84, and then fol- 
lowed North Carolina, another Baptist stronghold, 
42.35; Massachusetts, 42.11; and Connecticut, 41.25. 
The percentage of the other States and Territories 
ranged from 32.84 for Pennsylvania down to 7.93 
for Oklahoma. In New York it was 36.21. 

The returns of the Protestant denominations 
show the very remarkable increase since 1880 of 
3,895,128, or 42.05 per cent, though meantime the 
increase in population was only 24.86 per cent. 
Comparative statistics as to the Roman Catholics 
were not obtainable, but presumably their rate of 
increase must have exceeded greatly that of the 
general population. 

From the great mass of the statistics of the report 
many figures can be selected for interesting discus- 
sion hereafter. 





THE INSPIRATION OF NATURE 


JAMES BUCKHAM...... ee ccecceceseceees ZION’S HERALD 


Those who have read much of Charles Kingsley, 
especially his essays and letters, have remarked, no 
doubt, how emphatically he attributes his inspira- 
tion for the highest and best work to his close touch 
and sympathy with nature. Kingsley possessed in 
a remarkable degree that euphoria, that sense of 
physical well-being, that feeling of kinship with the 
whole physical universe, which is the source of the 
finest exhilaration possible to mind or body. “How 
merciful God has been,” he exclaims in one of his let- 
ters, “in turning all the strength and hardihood I 
gained in snipe-shooting and hunting and rowing 
and jack-fishing in those magnificent fens to His 
work! While I was following my own fancies He 
was preparing me for His work.” And all through 
his life this great and wholesome and thoroughly 
lovable man retained his sympathy and closeness of 
touch with nature. There were times when he was 
fairly lifted off his feet and exalted in sheer ecstasy 
of conscious association with the great processes of 
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nature. The wind that blew on his forehead seemed 
but a sweet purging and healing and vivifying force 
of which he was part. The sun seemed literally to 
shine through him, in its mission to the grass and 
the flowers. The sound of waves and running water 
was a praise-song, whose chorus was upon his lips. 
More than any other English writer, perhaps, he ex- 
emplified the inspiration which a sensitive and rightly 
constituted and balanced mind may gain from life- 
long communion with God in nature. 

Emerson; too, felt and proclaimed this truth. If 
ever a man saw clearly the elements which go to 
make a poet, it was he, who was a poet in his 
philosophy, no less than a philosopher in his poetry. 
“The poet’s habit of living,” he says, “should be 
set on a key so low that the common influences 
should delight him. His cheerfulness should be the 
gift of the sunlight; the air should suffice for his 
inspiration, and he should be tipsy with water.” 

There is in this no trace of materialism, no shadow 
of that feeling of weaker minds that find pleasure 
in material things as a finality. The eyes of his soul 
saw all Nature but as a wonderful piece of the 
handiwork of Nature’s God, his spiritual ears were 
attuned to hear the chorus of Nature’s million voices 
singing only divine pzans. 

This bird-like quality of becoming so enraptured 
with sun and air and water, and all the aspects and 
elements of nature, that song shall spring sponta- 
neously out of them, like a simple vocal equation, is 
always a mark of the truest and finest poets. Shel- 
ley had it notably; so did Wordsworth and Keats 
and Tennyson and our own Lowell. 

With the poet, however—or, indeed, with any 
writer—the inspiration of nature is not necessarily 
or solely an inspiration to utter the voice of nature, 
or dwell upon nature-themes alone. It is an inspira- 
tion for the utterance of all truth. There is some- 
thing in it which uplifts the soul, fills it with creative 
energy, increases its power of discernment, invigor- 
ates its faculties, and irradiates the whole world of 
men and things with a certain luminous spirituality, 
the sure evidence of God’s presence in nature. 

Who, in this season of birds and flowers, still 
waters and green pastures, sunny skies and waving 
woods, does not feel something of this subtle, sweet 
inspiration of.nature? All sensitive souls are poets, 
whether they have the grace of utterance or of 
silence. The*creative faculty in men is not the only 
evidence of the creative spirit. Go into the fields 
and the woods, and listen to the whispers of God’s 
voice, which shall surely come to you, if you love 
Him and the pure and beautiful image of Him 
which nature presents to soul and sense. These 
whispers of the Divine love may be so subtle that 
you can never reproduce them in formal speech; 
but they shall convey to you, nevertheless, a mean- 
ing so delicate, so significant, that your whole being 
shall thrill with a kind of prophetic ecstasy. You 
know, you feel, though you cannot utter. And the 
very consciousness of being unable to utter what you 
feel, is somehow an added rapture. 

I have stood and watched a brown thrasher, 
perched in the topmost crotch of a little swaying 
tree, with his face skyward, and his whole soul and 
body lost and oblivious in the song he was pouring 
up to God, and felt what I could never utter, though 
I were David and Shakespeare in one. Yet the in- 


spiration of that song has entered into my life, and 
I am a better man for it, though the bird sang in an 
unknown tongue, and my heart found no language 
to interpret the message it brought to me. 

Such may be the daily inspiration of nature to her 
daily lover. The voices of birds; the aspect and 
fragrance of flowers; the touch of soft airs; the mur- 
mur of clear water; the mist over the hills, and the 
sky over the mist—all these things are symbols to 
him who has eyes to see and ears to hear and a heart 
to understand. They are the voice of God, that 
whispers and does not proclaim. They are flashes 
of His garment, as He walks beyond the stars. 
They are tokens of a love that draws us and holds 
us, slight it, resist itas we may. And that love shall 
enfold us at last—so dear nature whispers me—as 
a night with stars enfolds the murmuring peace of a 
summer landscape. 





SHIFTING RESPONSIBILITY FROM DAY TO DAY 


INDIVIDUAL CONDITIONS IN LIFE....THE OUTLOOK 


The temptation to shift responsibility for results 
to Divine Providence seems to be almost irresistible 
to many people; and they constantly charge to that 
Providence trials and burdens which they have 
brought on themselves. There is a class of happen- 
ings in this world which are beyond the control of 
the wisest and strongest; they spring from the order 
into which we are born, and we have no more to do 
with them than with the cosmic forces. These hap- 
penings are often sorrowful and calamitous; they 
bring loss and anguish with them, and when they 
come we can only bow our heads and say, “Thy will 
be done.” There is, however, a much larger class 
of happenings which are the fruit of seed of our own 
sowing; we, and not Providence, impose these 
burdens and are responsible for these trials. We 
are constantly, however, shirking this kind of 
responsibility. We neglect sanitation, and when 
sickness comes we talk about inscrutable Provi- 
dence; we foolishly live at a rate of expense which 
our incomes do not justify, and then, when debts 
embarrass and distress us, we rail at the hardness of 
fortune and count ourselves victims of circum- 
stances; we fail to deal with practical matters with 
intelligence and judgment, and,when disaster over- 
takes us we grow bitter and call the world unjust 
and harsh. Ina thousand ways we refuse to recog- 
nize the fruit we are compelled to eat as having 
grown from the seed we have planted with our own 


* hands; and we lay upon Divine Providence sorrows 


and trials which we have brought upon ourselves. 
There is a great deal of suffering for which the suf- 
ferers are no more responsible than was Job for the 
calamities which smote him in the midst of his pros- 
perity, and blighted the fair garden of life which he 
had planted and nurtured. But there is a still 
greater amount of suffering which springs directly 
out of our misdeeds, weakness, folly, or blindness; it 
is hard to bear, but it is just and wholesome if, 
instead of holding God responsible for it, we recog- 
nize in it the harvest of our own sowing. This is 
a world of order and of moral purpose, and the deed 
cannot be separated from its consequences. We 
are, in large measure, the creators of our conditions; 
if these conditions are hard, let us look well to our- 
selves before we rail at fate or charge our misfor- 
tunes upon Providence. 
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IRISH BULLS: 


INSTANCES OF UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR* 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM S. WALSH 





“My dear, come in and go to bed,” said the wife 
of a jolly son of Erin who had just returned from 
the fair in a decidedly how-come-you-so state; ‘you 
must be dreadful tired, sure, with your long walk 
of six miles.” “Arrah, get away with your non- 
sense,” said Pat; “it wasn’t the length of the way 
at all that fatigued me, ’twas the breadth of it.” 


A poor Irishman offered an old saucepan for sale. 
His children gathered around him and inquired 
why he parted with it. “Ah, me honeys,” he 
answered, “I would not be afther parting with it 


but for a little money to buy something to put « 


in it.” 

A young Irishman who had married when about 
nineteen years-of age, complaining of the difficul- 
ties to which his early marriage subjected him, said 
he would never marry so young again if he lived to 
be as ould as Methuselah. : 

An invalid, after returning from a southern trip, 


said to a friend, “Oh, shure, an’ it’s done me a 
wurruld o’ good, goin’ away. [ve come back an- 


other man altogether; in fact, I’m quite meself again.” - 


An eccentric lawyer thus questioned a client: “So 


your uncle, Dennis O’Flaherty, had no family?” 


“None at all, yer honor,” responded the client. 
The lawyer made a memorandum of the reply, and 
thus continued: “Very good. And your father, 


Patrick O’Flaherty, did he have chick or child?” 


In an Irish provincial paper is the following 
notice: ‘Whereas Patrick O’Connor lately left 
his lodgings, this is to give notice that if he does 
not return immediately and pay for the. same, he 
will be advertised.” 


Two Irishmen were working’ in a quarry, when 
one of them fell into a deep quarry-hole. The 
other, alarmed, came to the margin of the hole and 
called out, “Arrah, Pat, are ye killed intirely? If 
ye’re dead, spake.” Pat reassured him from the 
bottom by saying in answer, “No, Tim, I’m not 
dead, but I’m spacheless.” 


At a crowded concert a young lady, standing 
at the door of the hall, was addressed by an honest 
Hibernian who was in attendance on the occasion. 
“Indade, miss,” said he, “I should be glad to give 
you a sate, but the empty ones are all full.” 


“Gentlemen, is not one man as good as another?” 
“Uv course he is,” shouted an excited Irish 
Chartist, “and a great deal betther.” 


“Pat, do you understand French?” 

“Yis, if it’s shpoke in Irish.” 

An Irish hostler was sent to the stable to bring 
forth a traveller’s horse. Not knowing which of 
the two strange horses in the stalls belonged to the 
traveller, and wishing to avoid the appearance of 
ignorance in his business, he saddled both ani- 


*A selected reading from Handy Book of Literary Curiosi- 
ties. By William S. Walsh. This book is an invaluable 
treasure-house of literary material, a field merely slightly 
represented by its title. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


* “Confound that fellow! 


The traveller 


mals and brought them to the door. 
” 


pointed out his own horse, saying, “That’s my nag. 
“Certainly, yer honor; I know that; but I didn’t 
know which one of them was the other gentle- 


. 


man’s.” + PS tr 

A domestic, newly engaged, presented to his 
master, one morning; a pair of boots, the leg of one 
of which was much longer than the other. 

“How comes it that these boots are not of the 
same length?” 

“T raly don’t know, sir; but what bothers me the 
most is that the pair down stairs are in the same 
fix.” 

te 

An Irishman, having feet of different sizes, or- 

dered his boots to be made accordingly. His di- 


-rections were obeyed, but as he tried the smallest 


boot on his largest foot, he exclaimed, petulantly, 
I ordered him to make 
one larger than the other; and instead of that he 
has made one smaller than the other.” 


That was a triumphant appeal to an Irish lover 
of antiquity, who, in arguing the superiority of the 
old architecture over the new, said, “Where will 
you find any modern building that has lasted so 
long as the ancient?” 


An Irish magistrate, censuring some boys for 
loitering in the streets, argued, “If everybody were 
to stand in the street, how could anybody get by?” 


An Irishman got out of his carriage at a railway- 
station for refreshments, but the bell rang and 
the train left before he had finished his repast. 
“Hould on!” cried Pat, as he ran like a madman 
after the car, “hould on, ye murther’n ould stame 
injin; you’ve got a passenger on board that’s left 
behind.” 


“It is very sickly here,” said one of the sons of 
the Emerald Isle to another. 

“Yes,” replied his companion, “a great many 
have died this year that never died before.” 


‘An old Dublin woman went to the\gh@ndler’s for 
a farthing candle, and, being told it wagrraised to a 
halfpenny on account of the Russian war, “Bad. . 


* Tuck to them!” she exclaimed, “and do they fight 


by candle-light?” 

An Irish lover remarks that it is a great comfort 
to be alone, “especially when yer swateheart is wid 
ye.” 

An eminent spirit-merchant in Dublin announced 
in one of the Irish papers that he had still a small 
quantity of the whiskey on sale which was drunk 
by his late Majesty while in Dublin. 


A Hibernian gentleman told a friend studying for 
the priesthood, “I hope I. may live to hear you 
preach my funeral sermon.” Another expressed 
the grateful sentiment, ‘““May you live to eat the 
chicken that scratches over your grave.” A phy- 
sician said oracularly of a murdered man, “This 
person was so ill, that if he had not been murdered 
he would have died a half an hour before.” 









BALDWIN’S LOISE: A TALE OF THE SOUTH SEAS 
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[A selected reading from The Ebbing of the Tide, a coliec- 
tion of stories of the South Sea Islands, by Louis Becke. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co.]} 


Her mother was a full-blooded native—a woman 
of Anaa, in the Chain Islands—her father a dis- 
solute and broken white wanderer. At the age of 
ten she was adopted by a wealthy South Sea trading 
captain, living on the east coast of New Zealand. 
He, with his childless wife, educated, cared for, and 
finally loved her, as they once loved a child of their 
own, dead twenty years before. 

At sixteen Loisé was a woman; and in the time 
that had passed since the morning she had seen 
her reckless, beach-combing father carried ashore 
at Nukutavake with a skinful of whiskey and his 
pockets full of the dollars for which he had sold 
her, the tongue and memories of her mother’s race 
had become, seemingly, utterly forgotten. 

But only seemingly; for sometimes in the cold 
winter months, when savage southerly gales swept 
over the cloud-blackened ocean from the white 
fields of Antarctic ice and smote the New Zealand 
coast with chilling blast, the girl would crouch be- 
side the fire in Mrs. Lambert’s drawing-room, and 
covering herself with warm rugs, stare into the 
glowing coals until she fell asleep. 

She had not forgotten. 

One day a visitor came to see her adopted father. 
He was captain of a small trading schooner running 
to the Paumotus—her mother’s land—and although 
old Lambert had long since given up his trading 
business and voyagings, he liked to meet people 
from the Islands. 

After dinner the two men sat over their whiskey 
and talked and smoked. Mrs. Lambert, always 
an invalid, had gone to her room, but Loisé, book 
in hand, lay on a sofa and seemed to read. But 
she did not read, she listened. She had caught a 


word or two uttered by the dark-faced, black- . 


bearded skipper—words that filled her with vague 
memories of long ago. And soon she heard names 
—names of men, white and brown, whom she had 
known in that distant, savage childhood. 

When the seaman rose to leave and extended 
his tanned, sinewy hand to the beautiful “Miss Lam- 
bert,” and gazed with undisguised admiration into 
her face, he little thought that she longed to say, 
“Stay and let me hear more.” But she was conven- 
tional enough to know better than that, and that 
her adopted parents would be genuinely shocked 
to see her anything more than distantly friendly 
with such a man as a common trading captain— 
even though that man had once been one of Lam- 
bert’s most trusted men. Still, as she raised her 
eyes to his, she murmured softly, “We will be‘glad 
to see you again, Captain Lemaire.” 

All that night she lay awake—awake to the 
child memories of the life that until now had 
slumbered within her. From her opened bedroom 
window she could see the dulled blaze of the city’s 
lights, and hear ever and anon the hoarse and warn- 
ing roar of a steamer’s whistle. She raised herself 
and looked out upon the waters of the harbor. A 
huge, black mass was. moving slowly seaward, 


showing only her mast-head and side-lights—some 
ocean tramp bound northward. Again the boom 
of the whistle sounded, and then, by the quickened 
thumping of the propeller, the girl knew that the 
tramp had rounded the point and was heading for 
the open sea. 

She lay back again on the pillow and tried to 
sleep. Why couldn’t she sleep, she wondered. 
She closed her eyes. The branches of the pine 
that grew close to her window rustled and shook 
to a passing breath of wind, and her eyes opened 
again. How strangely, though, it sounded to-night 
and how her heart was thumping! Again the white 
lids drooped and half closed again, and the pine 
branches waved and soughed gently to the breeze. 

And then the dead gray of the wall of the room 
changed to a bright, shimmering white—the white 
of an island beach as it changes, under the red 
flush of the morn, from the shadows of the night 
to a broad belt of gleaming silver—and the sough 
of the pine tree by the window deepened into the 
humming music of the trade-wind when it passes 
through the sleeping palms, and a million branches 
awake trembling to its first breaths and shake off 
in pearly showers the dews of the night. Again 
she raced along the clinking sand with her child- 
ish, half-naked companions, and heard the ceaseless 
throb of the beating surf upon the windward reef, 
and saw the flash of gold and scarlet of a flock of 
parrakeets that with shrill, whistling note, vanished 
through the groves of cocoanuts as they sped 
mountainwards. Then her latent native soul 
awoke and made her desperate. 


Ere two days had passed she was missing; and 
six weeks later a’ little white-painted schooner 
hove-to off one of the Paumotu Group, lowered a 
boat, and landed her among the wondering natives. 

The dark-faced, black-bearded man who steered 
the boat held her hand a moment ere he said good- 
by. “It is not too late, Loisé.” 

She raised her face and laughed scorntully. 

“To go back? To go back to hear the old man 
who was a father and the good woman who was 
a mother to me, tell me that they hated and 
despised me!” And then quick, scalding tears. 

The man’s face flushed. “No, not that, but,” 
with an oath, “look here, if you’ll come with me, 
T’ll head the schooner for Tahiti, and as soon as she 
swings to her anchor we will be married.” 

She shook her head. “Let me go, Captain Le- 
maire. Whatever comes to me, ’tis I alone who 
must answer for it. And so—good-by.” 

She stood and watched the boat hoisted to the 
davits, and saw the schooner slowly gather way, and 
then glide past and disappear ’around the palm- 
crowned point. Then she turned with streaming 
eyes and choking voice to the brown-skinned 
people that stood around her, and spoke to them 
in her mother’s tongue. 

So ended the sixteen years’ life of the beautiful 
Miss Lambert and began that of Loisé, the half- 
blood. 
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IRISH BULLS: 


INSTANCES OF UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR* 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM S. WALSH 


’ 





“My dear, come in and go to bed,” said the wife 
of a jolly son of Erin who had just returned from 
the fair in a decidedly how-come-you-so state; ‘you 
must be dreadful tired, sure, with your long walk 
of six miles.” ‘“Arrah, get away with your non- 
sense,” said Pat; “it wasn’t the length of the way 
at all that fatigued me, ’twas the breadth of it.” 


A poor Irishman offered an old saucepan for sale. 
His children gathered around him and inquired 
why he parted with it. “Ah, me honeys,” he 
answered, “I would not be afther parting with it 
but for a little money to buy something to put 
in it.” 

A young Irishman who had married when about 
nineteen years-of age, complaining of the difficul- 
ties to which his early marriage subjected him, said 
he would never marry so young again if he lived to 
be as ould as Methuselah. 


An invalid, after returning from a southern trip, 
said to a friend, “Oh, shure, an’ it’s done me a 
wurruld 0’ good, goin’ away. I’ve come back ‘an- 
other man altogether; in fact, I’m quite meself again.” 

An eccentric lawyer thus questioned a client: “So 
your uncle, Dennis O’Flaherty, had no family?” 
“None at all, yer honor,” responded the client. 
The lawyer made a memorandum of the reply, and 
thus continued: “Very good. And your father, 
Patrick O’Flaherty, did he have chick or child?” 


In an Irish provincial paper is the following 
notice: “Whereas Patrick O’Connor lately left 
his lodgings, this is to give notice that if he does 
not return immediately and pay for the same, he 
will be advertised.” 

Two Irishmen were working’ in a quarry, when 
one of them fell into a deep quarry-hole. The 
other, alarmed, came to the margin of the hole and 
called out, “Arrah, Pat, are ye killed intirely? If 
ye’re dead, spake.” Pat reassured him from the 
bottom by saying in answer, “No, Tim, I’m not 
dead, but I’m spacheless.” 


At a crowded concert a young lady, standing 
at the door of the hall, was addressed by an honest 
Hibernian who was in attendance on the occasion. 
“Indade, miss,” said he, “I should be glad to give 
you a sate, but the empty ones are all full.” 


“Gentlemen, is not one man as good as another?” 
“Uv course he is,” shouted an excited Irish 
Chartist, “and a great deal betther.” 


“Pat, do you understand French?” 
“Yis, if it’s shpoke in Irish.” 


An Irish hostler was sent to the stable to bring 
forth a traveller’s horse. Not knowing which of 
the two strange horses in the stalls belonged to the 
traveller, and wishing to avoid the appearance of 
ignorance in his business, he saddled both ani- 


*A selected reading from Handy Book of Literary Curiosi- 
ties. By William S. Walsh. This book is an invaluable 
treasure-house of literary material, a field merely slightly 
represented by its title. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


mals and brought them to the door. The traveller 
pointed out his own horse, saying, “That’s my nag.” 

“Certainly, yer honor; I know that; but I didn’t 
know which one of them was the other gentle- 


2 


mats. , 


A domestic, newly engaged, presented to his 
master, one morning; a pair of boots, the leg of one 
of which was much longer than the other. 

“How comes it that these boots are not of the 
same length?” 

“T raly don’t know, sir; but what bothers me the 
most is that the pair down stairs are in the same 


fix.” 


» 
An Irishman, having feet of different sizes, or- 
dered his boots to be made accordingly. His di- 


-rections were obeyed, but as he tried the smallest 
‘boot on his largest foot, he exclaimed, petulantly, 
‘ “Confound that fellow! 


I ordered him to make 
one larger than the other; and instead of that he 
has made one smaller than the other.” 


That was.a triumphant appeal to an Irish lover 
of antiquity, who, in arguing the superiority of the 
old architecture over the new, said, “Where will 
you find -any modern building that has lasted so 
long as the ancient?” 


An Irish magistrate, censuring some boys for 
loitering in the streets, argued, “If everybody were 
to stand in the street, how could anybody get by?” 


An Irishman got out of his carriage at a railway- 
station for refreshments, but the bell rang and 
the train left before he had finished his repast. 
“Hould on!” cried Pat, as he ran like a madman 
after the car, “hould on, ye murther’n ould stame 
injin; you’ve got a passenger on board that’s left 
behind.” 


“It is very sickly here,” said one of the sons of 
the Emerald Isle to another. 

“Yes,” replied his companion, “a great many 
have died this year that never died before.” 


An old Dublin woman went to thegh@ndler’s for 
a farthing candle, and, being told it wagraised to a 
halfpenny on account of the Russian war, “Bad 


* Tuck to them!” she exclaimed, “and do they fight 


by candle-light?” 

An Irish lover remarks that it is a great comfort 
to be alone, “especially when yer swatehéart is wid 
ye.” 

An eminent spirit-merchant in Dublin announced 
in one of the Irish papers that he had still a small 
quantity of the whiskey on sale which was drunk 
by his late Majesty while in Dublin. 


A Hibernian gentleman told a friend studying for 
the priesthood, “I hope I. may live to hear you 
preach my funeral sermon.” Another expressed 
the grateful sentiment, “May you live to eat the 
chicken that scratches over your grave.” A phy- 
sician said oracularly of a murdered man, “This 
person was so ill, that if he had not been murdered 
he would have died a half an hour before.” 
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Her mother was a full-blooded native—a woman 
of Anaa, in the Chain Islands—her father a dis- 
solute and broken white wanderer. At the age of 
ten she was adopted by a wealthy South Sea trading 
captain, living on the east coast of New Zealand. 
He, with his childless wife, educated, cared for, and 
finally loved her, as they once loved a child of their 
own, dead twenty years before. 

At sixteen Loisé was a woman; and in the time 
that had passed since the morning she had seen 
her reckless, beach-combing father carried ashore 
at Nukutavake with a skinful of whiskey and his 
pockets full of the dollars for which he had sold 
her, the tongue and memories of her mother’s race 
had become, seemingly, utterly forgotten. 

But only seemingly; for sometimes in the cold 
winter months, when savage southerly gales swept 
over the cloud-blackened ocean from the white 
fields of Antarctic ice and smote the New Zealand 
coast with chilling blast, the girl would crouch be- 
side the fire in Mrs. Lambert’s drawing-room, and 
covering herself with warm rugs, stare into the 
glowing coals until she fell asleep. 

She had not forgotten. 

One day a visitor came to see her adopted father. 
He was captain of a small trading schooner running 
to the Paumotus—her mother’s land—and although 
oid Lambert had long since given up his trading 
business and voyagings, he liked to meet people 
from the Islands. 

After dinner the two men sat over their whiskey 
and talked and smoked. Mrs. Lambert, always 
an invalid, had gone to her room, but Loisé, book 
in hand, lay on a sofa and seemed to read. But 
she did not read, she listened. She had caught a 


word or two uttered by the dark-faced, black- . 


bearded skipper—words that filled her with vague 
memories of long ago. And soon she heard names 
—names of men, white and brown, whom she had 
known in that distant, savage childhood. 

When the seaman rose to leave and extended 
his tanned, sinewy hand to the beautiful “Miss Lam- 
bert,” and gazed with undisguised admiration into 
her face, he little thought that she longed to say, 
“Stay and let me hear more.” But she was conven- 
tional enough to know better than that, and that 
her adopted parents would be genuinely shocked 
to see her anything more than distantly friendly 
with such a man as a common trading captain— 
even though that man had once been one of Lam- 
bert’s most trusted men. Still, as she raised her 
eyes to his, she murmured softly, “We will be glad 
to see you again, Captain Lemaire.” 

All that night she lay awake—awake to the 
child memories of the life that until now had 
slumbered within her. From her opened bedroom 
window she could see the dulled blaze of the city’s 
lights, and hear ever and anon the hoarse and warn- 
ing roar of a steamer’s whistle. She raised herself 
and looked out upon the waters of the harbor. A 
huge, black mass was. moving slowly seaward, 


showing only her mast-head and side-lights—some 
ocean tramp bound northward. Again the boom 
of the whistle sounded, and then, by the quickened 
thumping of the propeller, the girl knew that the 
tramp had rounded the point and was heading for 
the open sea. 

She lay back again on the pillow and tried to 
sleep. Why couldn’t she sleep, she wondered. 
She closed her eyes. The branches of the pine 
that grew close to her window rustled and shook 
to a passing breath of wind, and her eyes opened 
again. How strangely, though, it sounded to-night 
and how her heart was thumping! Again the white 
lids drooped and half closed again, and the pine 
branches waved and soughed gently to the breeze. 

And then the dead gray of the wall of the room 
changed to a bright, shimmering white—the white 
of an island beach as it changes, under the red 
flush of the morn, from the shadows of the night 
to a broad belt of gleaming silver—and the sough 
of the pine tree by the window deepened into the 
humming music of the trade-wind when it passes 
through the sleeping palms, and a million branches 
awake trembling to its first breaths and shake off 
in pearly showers the dews of the night. Again 
she raced along the clinking sand with her child- 
ish, half-naked companions, and heard che ceaseless 
throb of the beating surf upon the windward reef, 
and saw the flash of gold and scarlet of a flock of 
parrakeets that with shrill, whistling note, vanished 
through the groves of cocoanuts as they sped 
mountainwards. Then her latent native soul 
awoke and made her desperate. 


Ere two days had passed she was missing; and 
six weeks later a little white-painted schooner 
hove-to off one of the Paumotu Group, lowered a 
boat, and landed her among the wondering natives. 

The dark-faced, black-bearded man who steered 
the boat held her hand a moment ere he said good- 
by. “It is not too late, Loisé.” 

She raised her face and laughed scornfully. 

“To go back? To go back to hear the old man 
who was a father and the good woman who was 
a mother to me, tell me that they hated and 
despised me!” And then quick, scalding tears. 

The man’s face flushed. “No, not that, but,” 
with an oath, “look here, if you’ll come with me, 
T’ll head the schooner for Tahiti, and as soon as she 
swings to her anchor we will be married.” 

She shook her head. “Let me go, Captain Le- 
maire. Whatever comes to me, ’tis I alone who 
must answer for it. And so—good-by.” 

She stood and watched the boat hoisted to the 
davits, and saw the schooner slowly gather way, and 
then glide past and disappear’around the palm- 
crowned point. Then she turned with streaming 


eyes and choking voice to the brown-skinned 
people that stood around her, and spoke to them 
in her mother’s tongue. 

So ended the sixteen years’ life of the beautiful 
Miss Lambert and began that of Loisé, the half- 
blood. 












72 BALDWIN’S LOIUSE : 


There was a wild rush of naked, scurrying feet, 
and a quick panting of brown bosoms along the 
winding path that led to Baldwin’s house at 
Rikitea. A trading schooner had just dropped 
anchor inside the reef, and the runners, young lads 
and girls—half-naked, lithe-limbed and handsome 
—like all the people of the “thousand isles,” wanted 
to welcome Baldwin the trader at his own door. 

Two of them—a boy and girl—gained the trader’s 
gate ahead of their excited companions, and lean- 
ing their backs against the white palings, mocked 
the rest for their tardiness in the race. With one 
arm around the girl’s lissom waist, the boy, 
Maturei, short, thickset, muscular, and the bully of 
the village, beat off with his left hand those who 
sought to displace them from the gate; and the 
girl, thin, creole-faced, with soft, red-lipped mouth, 
laughed softly at their vexation. 

The merry chatter ceased in an instant and every 
face turned towards the schooner, and a hundred 
pair of curious eyes watched. Then, one by one, 
they sat down and waited; all but the two at the 
gate, who remained standing, the boy’s arm still 
wound round the girl’s waist. 

The boat was pulling in swiftly now, and the 
“click-clack”. of the rowlocks reached the listen- 
ing ears of those on shore. 

There were two figures in the stern, and presently 
one stood up, and taking off his hat, waved it 
towards the shore. 

A roar of welcome from the thronging mass of 
natives that lined the beach drowned the shrill, 
piping treble of the children round the gate, and 
told sturdy old Tom Baldwin that he was recog- 
nized, and scarce had the bow of the boat ploughed 
into the soft sand of the beach when he was seized 
upon and smothered with caresses, the men with 
good-natured violence thrusting aside the women 
and forming a body-guard to conduct him and the 
young man with him from the boat to the house. 
And about the strange white man the people 
thronged with inquiring and admiring glances, for 
he was big and strong-looking—and that to a 
native mind is better than all else in the world. 

With joyous, laughing clamor, the natives 
pressed around the white men till the gate was 
reached, and then fell back. 

The girl stepped forward, and taking the trader’s 
hand, bent her forehead to it in token of submission. 

“The key of this thy house, Tamu,” she mur- 
mured in the native tongue, as she placed it in his 
hand. 

“Enter thou first, Loisé,” and he waved it away. 

A faint smile of pleasure illumined her face; 
Baldwin, rough and careless as he was, was yet 
studious to observe native custom. 

The white men followed her, and then in the 
open doorway Baldwin stopped, turned, and raised 
his hand, palm outwards, to the throng of natives 
without. 

“T thank thee, friends, for thy welcome. Dear 
to mine ears is the sound of the tongue of the men 
of Rikitea. See ye this young man here. He is 
the son of my friend who is now dead—he whom 
some of ye have seen, Kapeni Paraisi” (Captain 
Brice). 

A tall, broad-shouldered native, with his hair 
streaming down over his shoulders, strode up the 





A TALE OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


steps, and taking the young man’s hand in his, 
placed it to his forehead. 

“The son of Paraisi is welcome to Rikitea, and 
to me, the chief of Rikitea.” 

There was a murmur of approval; Baldwin 
waved his hand again, and then, with Brice, entered 
the house. 


“What a jolly old fellow he is, and how these peo- 
ple adore him,” thought Brice, as they sat down 
to dinner. Two or three of the village girls waited 
upon them, and in the open doorway sat a vision 
of loveliness, arrayed in yellow muslin, and direct- 
ing the movements of the girls, by almost imper- 
ceptible motions of her palm-leaf fan. 

Brice. was strangely excited. The novelty of 
the surroundings, the wondrous, bright beauty of 
sea and shore and palm-grove that lay within his 
range of vision were already beginning to weavé 
their fatal spell upon his susceptible nature. And 
then, again and again, his glance would fall upon 
the sweet, oval face and scarlet lips of the girl that 
sat in the doorway. Who was she? Not old Bald- 
win’s wife, surely! for had not the old fellow often 
told him that’ he was not married? ... And what 
a lovely Spot to live-in, this Rikitea! By Jove, he 
would#ie to stay a year 4aere instead of a few 
motthy¥ only. ... Again his eyes rested on the 
figuré in the doorway—and then his veins thrilled 
—Loisé, lazily lifting her long, sweeping lashes, 
had caught his admiring glance. 

.Brice was no fool. with women—that is, he 
thought so, never taking into consideration that 
his numerous love affairs had always ended dis- 
astrously—to the woman. And his mother, good, 
simple soul, had thought that the best means of 
taking her darling son away from unapproved-of 
female society would be a voyage to the island 
with old Tom Baldwin! 

Dinner was finished, and the two men were sit- 
ting out on the verandah smoking and drinking 
whiskey, when Brice said carelessly: 

“T wonder you never married, Baldwin.” 

The old trader puffed at his pipe for a minute 
or two ere he answered: 

“Did you notice that girl at all?’ and he in- 
clined his head towards the door of the sitting- 
room. 

The young man nodded. 

Then the candid Baldwin told him her history. 
“T can’t defend my own position. I am no better 
than most traders—you see it is the custom here; 
neither is she worse than any of these half-blooded 
Paumotuans. If I married a native of this particu- 
lar island I would only bring trouble on my head. 
I could not show any preference for any particular 
girl for a wife without raising the bitterest quarrels 
among some of the leading chiefs here. You see, 
as a matter of fact, I should have married as soon 
as I came here, twenty years ago; then the trouble 
would have been over. But I didn’t. I can see 
my mistake now, for I am getting old pretty fast; 

. and now that the missionaries are here, and 
I do a lot of business with them, I think us white 
men ought to show them some kind of respect by 
getting married—properly married—to our wives.” 

He smoked in silence awhile, and then resumed. 

“T think I will marry her, Brice. Sometimes 








when the old Marist priest comes here he makes 
me feel d—d uncomfortable. Of course he is too 
much of a gentleman—although he is a sky-pilot— 
to say all he would like to say, but every time he 
bids me good-by he says—cunning old chap—‘And 
think, M. Baldwin, her father, bad as he was, was 
a white man.’” 

The young man listened in silence. 

“T don’t think I will ever go back to civilization 
again, my lad—I am no use there. Here I am 
somebody—there I am nobody; so I think I'll 
give the old Father a bit of surprise soon.” Then 
with his merry, chuckling laugh: “And you'll be 
my best man. You see, it won’t make any differ- 
ence to you. Nearly all that I have, when I peg 
out, will go to you—the son of my old friend and 
shipmate.” 

A curious feeling shot through Brice’s heart as 
he murmured his thanks. The recital of the girl’s 
history made him burn with hot anger against 
her. He had thought her so innocent. And yet 
the old trader’s words, “I’ve almost made up my 
mind to marry her,” seemed to dash to the ground 
some vague hope, he knew not what. 

That night he lay on a soft mat on Baldwin’s 
verandah and tried to sleep. But from between 
the gray-reds of the sérried line of palms that en- 
compassed the house on all but the seaward side, 
a pale face with star-like eyes and ruby lips looked 
out and smiled upon him; in the distant and ever 
varying cadences of the, breaking surf he heard 
the sweet melody of her voice; in the dazzline 
brilliancy of the starry heavens her haunting face, 
with eyes alight with love, looked into his. 


In a few days two things had happened. Bald- 
win had married Loisé, and Brice was madly in 
love with her and she with him. Yet scarcely a 
word had passed between them—he silent because 
of genuine shame at the treachery of his thoughts 
to the old man; she, because she but bided her time. 

One day he accepted an invitation from the old 
French priest to pay a visit to the Mission. He 
went away quietly one morning, and then wrote to 
Baldwin. 

“Ten miles is a good long way off,” he thought. 
“T’ll be all right in a week or so—then I’ll come 
back and be a fool no longer.” 

The priest liked the young man, and in his simple, 
hospitable way, made much of him. ' On the even- 
ing of the third day, as they paced to and fro on 
the path in the Mission garden, they saw Baldwin’s 
boat sail up to the beach. 

“See,” said the priest, with a smile, “M. Bald- 
win will not let me keep you; and Loisé comes 
with him. So, so, you must go, but you will come 
again?” and he pressed the Englishman’s hand. 

The sturdy figure of the old trader came up 
through the garden; Loisé, native fashion, walk- 
ing behind him. 

Knitting his heavy white eyebrows in mock an- 
ger he ordered Brice to the boat, and then extend- 
ing his hand to the priest: “I must take him back, 
Father; the Malolo sails to-morrow, and the skip- 
per is coming ashore to-night to dinner, to say 
good-by; and, as you know, Father, I’m a silly old 
man with the whiskey bottle, and I'll get Mr. Brice 
to keep me steady.” 
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The tall, thin old priest raised his finger warn- 
ingly and shook his head and then smiled. 

“Ah, M. Baldwin, I am very much afraid that 
I will never make you to understand that too much 
of the whiskey is very bad for the head.” 

With a parting glass of wine they bade the good 
Father good-by, and then hoisting the sail, they 
stood across for Rikitea. The sun had dipped, 
and the land-breeze stole softly down from the 
mountains and sped the boat along. Baldwin was 
noisy and jocular; Brice silent and ill at ease. 

Another hour’s run and Baldwin sailed the boat 
close under the trading schooner’s stern. Leaning 
over the rail was the pyjama-clad captain, smoking. 

“Now then, Harding,” bawled the old trader, 
“don’t forget to be up to time, eight o’clock.” 

“Come aboard, and make out your order for 
your trade, you noisy old Areoi devil,” said Hard- 
ing. “You'll ‘make it out ashore,’ eh? No fear, 
I won't trust you, you careless, forgetful old dog. 
So just lay up alongside, and I’ll take you ashore in 
half an hour.” 

“By Jupiter, I mustn’t forget the order,” and 
Baldwin, finding he could not inveigle the captain 
ashore just then, ran the boat alongside the 
schooner and stepped over the rail. “Go on, Brice, 
my lad. I'll soon be with you.” 

As the boat’s crew pushed off from the schooner, 
Brice came aft to steer, and placing his hand on 
the tiller it touched Loisé’s. She moved aside to 
make room for him, and he heard his name whis- 
pered, and in the darkness he saw her lips part in 
a happy smile. 

Then, still silent, they were pulled ashore. 


From his end of the house he heard a soft foot- 
fall enter the big room, and then stop. She was 
standing by the table, when, soon after, he came 
out of his room. At the sound of tis footstep she 
turned the flame of the shaded lamp to its full 
height, and then raised her face and looked at him. 
There was a strange, radiant expectancy in her 
eyes that set his heart to beating wildly. Then he 
remembered her husband—his friend. 

“T suppose Tom won’t be long,” he began, ner- 
vously, when she came over to him and placed 
her hand on his sleeve. The slumbrous eyes were 
all aglow now, and her bosom rose and fell in short, 
quick strokes beneath her white muslin gown. 

“Why did you go away?” she said, her voice 
scarce raised above a whisper, yet quivering and 
tremulous with emotion. 

He tried to look away from her, trembling him- 
self, and not knowing what to say. 

“Ah,” she said, “speak to me, answer me; why 
don’t you say something to me? I thought that 
once your eyes sought mine in the boat”—then as 
she saw him still standing awkward and silent, all 
her wild passion burst out—“Brice, Brice, I love 
you, I love you. And you, you hate me.” He 
tried to stop her. ; 

Her voice sank again. “Oh, yes, yes, you hate 
me, else why would you go away without one word 
to me? Baldwin has told you of—of—of some- 
thing. It is all true, quite true, and I am wicked, 
wicked; no woman could have been worse—and 
you hate me.” 

She released her hold upon his arm, and walk- 
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ing over to the window leant against it and wept 
passionately. 

He went over to her and placed his hand upon 
her shoulder. 

“Look here, Loisé, I’m very, very sorry I ever 
came here in the Malolo” her shaking figure seemed 
to shrink at the words—‘for I love you too, but, 
Loisé—your husband was my father’s oldest friend 
—and mine.” 

The oval, tear-swept face was dangerously close 
to his now, and set his blood racing again in all the 
quick, hot madness of youth. 

“What is that to me?” she whispered. “I love 
you.” | 

3rice shut his fists tightly and then—fatal mis- 
take—tried to be angry and tender at the same 
moment. 

“Ah, but Loisé, you, as well as I, know that 
among English people, for a man to love his friend’s 
wife”— 

Again the low whisper: “What is that to me— 
and you? You love me, you say. And, we are 
not among English people. I have my mother’s 
heart—not a cold English heart.” 

“Loisé, Baldwin is my friend. He looks upon me 
as his son, and he trusts me—and trusts you... . 
I could never look him in the face again.... If 
he were any other man I wouldn’t care, or if, if?— 


She lifted her face from his shoulder. “Then you 
only lied to me. You don’t love me!” 
That made him reckless. “I love you. By God, 


I love you so that if you were any other man’s 
wife but his—”’ He looked steadily at her and 
then, with gentle force, tried to take her arm from 
his neck. 

She knew now that he was the stronger of the 
two, and yet wished to hear more. 

“Brice, dear Brice,” she bent his head down to 
her lips, “if Baldwin died would you marry me?” 

The faintly murmured words struck him like a 
shot; she, still holding her arms around him, 
watched his face. 

He kissed her on the lips. “I would marry you 
and never go back to the world again,” he answered, 
in the blind passion of the moment. 

A hot, passionate kiss on his lips and she was 
gone, and Brice, with throbbing pulses and shame 
in his heart, took up his hat and went out upon 
the beach. He couldn’t meet Baldwin just then. 
Other men’s wives had never made him feel such a 
miserable scoundrel as did this reckless _half- 
blood with the scarlet lips and starry eyes. 


That night old Baldwin and the captain of the 
Malolo got thoroughly drunk in the orthodox and 
time-honored Island business fashion. Brice, 
afraid of “making an ass of himself,” was glad to 
get away, and took the captain on board at mid- 
night in Baldwin’s boat, and at the mate’s invitation 
remained for breakfast. 

At daylight the mate got the Malolo under way, 
the skipper, with aching head, sitting up in his bunk 
and cursing the old trader’s hospitality. 

When the vessel was well outside of the reef, 
Brice bade him good-by, and getting his boat along- 
side started for the shore. 

“T will—I must—clear out of this,” he was tell- 
ing himself as the boat swept round the point of the 
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passage on the last sweep of the ocean swell. “I 
can’t stay under the same roof with him day after 
day, month after month, and not feel my folly and 
her weakness. But where the deuce I can get to 
for five months till the schooner comes back, I 
don’t know.” 

Suddenly a strange, weird cry pealed over the 
water from the native village, a cry that to him 
was mysterious, as well as mournful and blood- 
chilling. 

The four natives who pulled the boat had rested 
on their oars the instant they heard the cry, and 
with alarm and deep concern depicted on their 
countenances were looking toward the shore. 

“What is it, boys?” said Brice in English. 

“Some man die,” said the native who pulled 
strokeoar to Brice—he was the only one who knew 
English. 

Then Brice, following the looks of his crew, saw 
that around the white paling fence that enclosed 
Baldwin’s house was gathered a great concourse of 
natives, most of whom were sitting on the ground. 

“Give way, boys,” he said, with an instinctive 
feeling of fear that something dreadful had hap- 
pened. In another five minutes the boat touched 
the sand and Brice sprang out. 

Maturei alone, of all the motionless, silent crowd 
that gathered around the house, rose and walked 
down to him. 

“Oh, white man, Tamu is dead!” 

He felt the shock terribly, and for a moment 
or two was motionless and nerveless. Then the 
prolonged wailing note of grief from a thousand 
throats again broke out and brought him to his 
senses, and with hasty step he opened the gate 
and went in. 

With white face and shaking limbs Loisé met 
him at the door and endeavored to speak, but only 
hollow, inarticulate sounds came from her lips, 
and sitting down on a cane sofa she covered her 
face with her robe, after the manner of the people 
of the island when in the presence of death. 

Presently the door of Baldwin’s room opened, 
and the white-haired old priest came out and laid 
his hand sympathetically on the young man’s arm, 
and drew him aside. 

He told him in a few words. An hour before 
daylight Loisé and the boy Maturei had heard the 
old trader breathing stertorously, and ere they 
could raise him to a sitting position he had breathed 
his last. 

Heart disease, the good Father said. And he 
was so careless a man, was M. Baldwin. And then 
with tears in his eyes the priest told Brice how, 
from the olden times, Baldwin, pretending to 
scoff at the efforts of the missionaries, had yet ever 
been their best and truest friend. 

“And now he is dead, M. Brice, and had I been 
but a little sooner I could have closed his eves. I 
was passing in my boat, hastening to take the mis- 
sion letters to the Malolo, when I heard the tagi 
(the death wail) of the people here, and hastening 
ashore found he has just passed away.” 

Sick at heart as he was, the young man was glad 
of the priest’s presence, and presently together they 
went in and looked at the still figure in the bedroom. 

When they returned to the front room they found 
Loisé gone. 








“She was afraid to stay in the house of death,” 
said Maturei, “and has gone to Vehaga”(a village 
eight miles away), “and these are her words to the 
Father and to the friend of Tamu—‘Naught have 
I taken from the house of Tamu, and naught do I 
want’—and then she was gone.” 

The old priest nodded to Brice. “Native blood, 
native blood, M. Brice. Do not, I pray you, mis- 
judge her. She does not belong to this island, 
and the people here resented, in a quiet way, her 
marriage with my old friend. She is not cruel and 
ungrateful as you think. It is but her way of show- 
ing these natives that she cares not to benefit by 
Baldwin’s death. By and by we will send for her.” 


After Baldwin had been buried and matters ar- 
ranged, Brice and the priest, and a colleague from 
the Mission, read the will, and Brice found himself 
in possession of some two or three thousand dollars 
in cash and as much in trade. The house at 
Rikitea and a thousand dollars were for Loisé. 

He told the Fathers to send word over to Vehaga 
and tell Loisé that he only awaited her to come 
and take the house over from him. As for himself 
he would gladly accept their kind invitation to re- 
main at the Mission as their guest till the schooner 
returned. 

The shock of his friend’s death had all but cured 
him of his passion, and he felt sure now of his own 
strength. 

But day after day, and then week after week 
passed, and no word came from Vehaga, till one 
evening as he leant over the railing of the garden, 
looking out upon the gorgeous setting of the sun 
into the ocean, Maturei came paddling across the 
smooth waters of the harbor, and, drawing his canoe 
up on the beach, the boy approached the white man. 

“See,” he said, “Loisé hath sent thee this.” 

He unrolled a packet of broad, dried palm leaves, 
and taking from it a thick necklet of sweet-smelling 
kurahini buds, placed it in Brice’s hand. 

He knew its meaning—it was the gift of a woman 
to an accepted lover. 

The perfume of the flowers brought back her 
face to him ina moment. There was a brief strug- 
gle in his mind; and then home, friends, his future 
prospects in the great outside world, went to the 
wall, and the half-blood had won. 

Slowly he raised the token and placed it over 
his head and round his neck. 

In the morning she came. He held out his hand, 
drew her to him, and looking down into her eyes, 
he kissed her. Her lips quivered a little, and then 
the long lashes fell, and he felt her tremble. 

“Loisé,” he said simply, “will you be my wife?” 

She glanced up at him, fearfully. 

“Would you marry me?” 

His face crimsoned. “Yes, of course. You were 
his wife. I can’t forget that. And, besides, you 
said once that you loved me.” 


They were very happy for five or six years down 
there in Rikitea. They had one child born to them 
—a girl with a face as beautiful as her mother’s. 

Then a strange and deadly epidemic, unknown 
‘to the people of Rikitea, swept through the 
Paumotu Group, from Pitcairn Island to Marutea, 
and in every village, on every palm-clad atoll, death 
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stalked, and the brown people sickened and shivered 
under their mat coverings, and died. And from 
island to island, borne on the very breath of the 
trade-wind, the terror passed, and left behind it 
empty, silent clusters of houses, nestling under the 
cocoanuts; and many a whale ship beating back 
to the coast of South America, sailed in to the shore 
and waited for the canoes to come off with fruit 
and vegetables; but none came, for the canoes 
had long months before blistered and cracked and 
rotted under the fierce rays of the Paumotu sun, 
and the owners lay dead in their thatched houses; 
for how could the dead bury the dead? | 

It came to Rikitea, and Harry Brice and the 
priests of the Mission went from village to village 
trying by such means as lay in their power to allay 
the deadly scourge. Brice had seen his little girl 
die, and then Loisé was smitten, and in a few days 
Brice saw the death stamped upon her features. 

As he sat and watched by her at night, and lis- 
tened to the wild, delirious words of the fierce fever 
that held her in its cruel grasp, he heard her say 
that which chilled his very heart’s blood. At first 
he thought it to be but the strange imaginings of her 
weak and fevered brain. But as the night wore on 
he was undeceived. 

Just as daylight began to shoot its streaks of red 
and gold through the plumed palm-tops, she awoke 
from a fitful and tortured slumber, and opened her 
eyes to gaze upon the haggard features of her hus- 
band. 

“Loisé,” he said, with a choking voice, “tell me, 
for God’s sake, the truth about Baldwin. Did you 
kill him?” 

She put her thin, wasted hands over her dark, 
burning: eyes, and Brice saw the tears run down 
and wet the pillow. 

Then she answered: 

“Yes, I killed him; for I loved you, and that night 
I went mad! Don’t go away from me, Harry,” 
came in hard, panting breaths; “don’t let me die by 
myself. . . . I will soon be dead now, come closer 
to me, I will tell you all.” 

He knelt beside her and listened. She told him 
all in a few words. As Baldwin lay in his drunken 
sleep, she and Maturei had pierced him to the heart 
with one of the long, slender, steel needles used by 
the natives in mat-making. There was no blood 
to be seen in the morning; Maturei was too cunning 
for that. 

Brice staggered to his feet and tried to curse her. 
The last gray pallor had deepened on her lips, and 
they moved and murmured, “It was because I loved 
you, Harry.” 


The sun was over the tops of the cocoanuts when 
the gate opened, and the white-haired old priest 
came in and laid his hand gently on Brice who sat 
with bowed figure and hidden face. 

“How is your wife now, my good friend?” he 
asked. 

Slowly the trader raised his face, and his voice 
sounded like a sob. “Dead; thank God!” 

With softened tread the old man passed through 
to the inner room, and taking the cold hands of 
Brice’s wife tenderly within his own, he clasped 
them together and placed the emblem of ‘Christ 
upon the quiet bosom. 
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TREASURE TROVE: 


The Charge by the Ford.... Dr. Thomas Dunn English 


Eighty and nine with their captain 
Rode on the enemy’s track, 

Rode in the gray of the morning : 
Nine of the ninety came back. 


Slow rose the mist from the river, 
Lighter each moment the way: 

Careless and tearless and fearless 
Galloped they on to the fray. 


Singing in tune, how the scabbards 
Loud on the stirrup-irons rang, 
Clinked as the men rose in saddle, 
Fell as they sank with a clang. 


What is it moves by the river, 
Jaded and weary and weak, 
Gray-backs —a cross on their banner — 
Yonder the foe whom they seek. 


Silence! They see not, they hear not, 
Tarrying there by the marge: 

Forward! Draw sabre! Trot! Gallop! 
Charge ! like a hurricane, charge! 


Ah! ’t was a man-trap infernal — 
Fire like the deep pit of hell! 

Volley on volley to meet them, 
Mixed with the gray rebels’ yell. 


Ninety had ridden to battle, 
Tracing the enemy’s track, — 

Ninety had ridden to battle, 
Nine of the ninety came back. 


Honor the name of the ninety ; 
Honor the heroes who came 

Scathless from five hundred muskets, 
Safe from the lead-bearing flame. 


Eighty and one of the troopers] 
Lie on the field of the slain — 

Lie on the red field of honor: 
Honor the nine who remain ! 


Cold are the dead there, and gory, 
There where their life-blood was spilt ; 
Back come the living,-each sabre 
Red from the point to the hilt. 


Give them three cheers and a tiger! 
Let the flags wave as they come! 
Give them the blare of the trumpet! 
Give them the roll of the drum! 


Song of Marion’s Men...- William Cullen Bryant. . 


Our band is few, but true and tried, 
Our leader frank and bold; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 

Our fortress is the good greenwood, 
Our tent the cypress tree ; 

We know the forest round us 
As seamen know the sea; 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 


Woe to the English soldiery 
That little dread us near! 
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On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear ; 
When waking to their tents on fire, 
They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again ; 
And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host behind, 
And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil ; 

We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 

The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were up, 

And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier’s cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, 

And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken leaves. 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads, — 

The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering of their steeds. 

’Tis life to guide the fiery barb 
Across the moonlight plain ; 

’Tis life to feel the night wind 
That lifts his tossing mane. 

A moment in the British camp — 
A moment —and away — 

Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peep of day. 


Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs ; 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming, 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven the Briton 
Forever from our shore. 


Her Letter... Bret Harte... Poems...( Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


I’m sitting alone by the fire, 
Dressed just as I came from the dance, 
In a robe even you would admire,— 
It cost a cool thousand in France ; 
I’m be-diamonded out of all reason, 
My hair is done up in a cue: 
In short, sir, ‘‘ the belle of the season ” 
Is wasting an hour on you. 


A dozen engagements I’ve broken; . 
I left in the midst of a set; 
Likewise a proposal, half-spoken, 
That waits — on the stairs — for me yet. 
They say he'll be rich — when he grows up, 
And then he adores me indeed. 
And you, sir, are turning your nose up, 
Three thousand miles off, as you read. 


‘* And how do I like my position?” 
‘* And what do I think of New York?” 
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** And now, in my higher ambition, 
With whom do I waltz, flirt or talk?” 
** And isn’t it nice to have riches, 
_ And diamonds and silks, and all that?” 
‘* And aren't it a change to the ditches 
And tunnels of Poverty Flat?” 


Well, yes,— if you saw us out driving 
Each day in the park, four-in-hand,-— 
If you saw poor dear mamma contriving 
To look supernaturally grand, — 
If you saw papa’s picture, as taken 
By Brady, and tinted at that,— 
You'd never suspect he sold bacon 
And flour at Poverty Flat. 


And yet, just this moment, when sitting 
In the glare of the grand chandelier,— 
In the bustle and glitter befitting 
The ‘‘ finest sozrée of the year ”— 
In the mists of a gaze de Chambéry, 
And the hum of the smallest of talk,— 
Somehow, Joe, I thought of the ‘‘ Ferry,” 
And the dance that we had on ‘*‘ The Fork”; 


Of Harrison’s barn, with its muster 
Of flags festooned over the wall ; 
Of the candles that shed their soft luster 
And tallow on head-dress and shawl ; 
Of the steps that we took to one fiddle, 
Of the dress of my queer v7s-a-vis ; 
And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee; 


Of the moon that was quietly sleeping 
On the hill, when the time came to go; 
Of the few baby peaks that were peeping 
From under their bedclothes of snow; 
Of that ride, — that to me was the rarest ; 
Of the something you said at the gate: 
Ah, Joe! then I wasn’t an heiress 
To ‘‘ the best paying lead in the State.” 


Well, well, it’s all past; yet it’s funny 
To think, as I stood in the glare 
Of fashion and beauty and money, 
That I should be thinking, right there, 
Of someone who breasted high water, 
And swam the North Fork and all that, 
Just to dance with old Folinsbee’s daughter, 
The Lily of Poverty Flat. 


But goodness ! what nonsense I’m writing! 
(Mamma says my taste still is low), 
Instead of my triumphs reciting, 
I’m spooning on Joseph,— heigh-ho! 
And I’m to be ‘‘ finished” by travel,— 
Whatever’s the meaning of that. 
Oh! why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Flat? 


Good night,— here’s the end of my paper ; 
Good night,— if the longitude please,— 

For maybe, while wasting my taper, 
Your sun's climbing over the trees. 

But know, if you haven't got riches, 
And are poor, dearest Joe, and all that, 

That my heart’s somewhere there in the ditches, 
And you’ve struck it,— on Poverty Flat. 


The Old Cavalier...... Sir Francis Tastings Doylé.+++++ 


‘¢ For our martyr’d Charles I pawn’d my plate, 
For his son I spent my all, 
That a churl might dine, and drink my wine, 
And preach in my father's hall ; 
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That father died on Marston Moor, 
My son on Worcester plain ; 

But the king he turn'd his back on me 
When he got his own again. 


‘* The other day, there came, God wot! 

A solemn, pompous ass, 

Who begged to know if I did not go 
To the sacrifice of mass ; 

I told him fairly to his face, 
That in the field of fight 

I had shouted loud for Church and King, 
When he would have run outright. 


‘* He talk’d of the Man of Babylon 

With his rosaries and copes, 

As if a Roundhead wasn’t worse 
Than half a hundred Popes. 

I don’t know what the people mean, 
With their horror and affright ; 

All Papists that I ever knew 
Fought stoutly for the right. 


‘* T now am poor and lonely, 
This cloak is worn and old, 
But yet it warms my loyal heart, 
Through sleet, and rain, and cold, 
When I call to mind the Cavaliers, 
Bold Rupert at their head, 
Bursting through blood and fire, with cries 
That might have wak’d the dead. 


‘¢ Then spur and sword was the battle word, 

And we made their helmets ring, 

Howling like madmen, all the while, 
For God and for the King. 

And though they snuffled psalms, to give 
The Rebel-dogs their due, 

When the roaring shot pour’d close and hot 
They were stalwart men and true. 


‘** On the fatal field of Naseby, 

Where Rupert lost the day 

By hanging on the flying crowd 
Like a lion on his prey, 

I stood and fought it out until, 
In spite of plate and steel, 

The blood that left my veins that day 
Flow’d up above my heel. 


*« And certainly, it made those quail 
Who never quail’d before, 
To look upon the awful front 
Which Cromwell’s horsemen wore. 
I felt that every hope was gone, 
When I saw their squadrons form, 
And gather for the final charge 
Like the coming of a storm. 


‘* Oh! where was Rupert in that hour 

Of danger, toil and strife? 

It would have been to all brave men 
Worth a hundred years of life 

To have seen that black and gloomy force, 
As it poured down in line, 

Met midway by the Royal horse 
And Rupert of the Rhine. 


*¢ All this is over now, and I 

Must travel to the tomb, 

Though the king I’ve served has got his own, 
In poverty and gloom. 

Well, well, I serv’d him for himself, 
So I must not now complain ; 

But I often wish that I had died 
With my son on Worcester plain.” 
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TRIUMPH OF THE VITASCOPE 


A NEW VAUDEVILLE ATTRACTION.......- NEW YORK HERALD 


Edison’s vitascope, the latest thing on the vaude- 
ville stage of Koster and Bial’s, and a triumph of the 
Wizard’s inventive genius, is a simple contrivance, 
and yet wondrous in its detail and mechanism. 
When Edison named the machine a vitascope he did 
so, he explained, because it showed life, and he 
added that it was the very thing he had in mind when 
he worked so long and so patiently on the kineto- 
scope, with which he has never been satisfied. By 
means of the vitascope life-size figures of men, 
women and animals and scenes from nature are 
thrown upon a screen, and present to the spectator 
an animated, moving panorama. The result is in- 
tensely interesting and pleasing, but Mr. Edison is 
not quite satisfied yet. He wants now to improve 
the phonograph so that it will record double the 
amountof sound thatitdoes at present; and he hopes 
then to so combine this improved phonograph with 
the vitascope as to make it possible for an audience 
to witness a photographic reproduction of an opera 
or a play—to see the movements of the actors and 
hear their voices as plainly as though they were wit- 
nessing the original production itself. 

The vitascope has been called an enlarged kineto- 
scope. It is more than that; it is an improved 
kinetoscope. Edison worked on it for several 
months, and after spending fully $20,000 on his ex- 
periments threw away the machine he had perfected 
and started anew. In this machine he used a shut- 
ter on the principle of the one used in the kineto- 
scope, but it gave kinetoscopic effects, and those he 
didn’t want. So he dispensed entirely with the shut- 
ter in the vitascope and secured the vitascopic effects 
by the use of lenses and an arc light. The vitascope 
proper consists of a small lens such as is used in an 
ordinary camera. This lens is nearest the screen. 
Right behind it is a metal frame about an inch and 
a half square, over which the picture to be repro- 
duced passes. Behind this is a large lens, and right 
behind this lens is an arc light of 2,000 candle power. 
The pictures to be reproduced, have been photo- 
graphed on kinetoscope films and are no bigger than 
the nail of one’s little finger. Each of these films 
is fifty feet in length, and contains several hundred 
pictures that go to make up the panorama. The 
film passes over a series of wheels at a very rapid 
rate, propelled by electricity, and as the picture 
passes the frame behind the small lens mentioned 
the light from the arc lamp, passing through the 
large lens and being focused upon it, throws the 
picture through the smaller lens upon the screen, 
magnified six hundred times. 

Thus the animated, miniature picture, taken by 
the kinetoscope, is reproduced life size, in all its 
detail and definition, onthe screen. The first picture 
Edison produced by means of the vitascope was that 
of a danseuse, well known on the vaudeville stage of 
this city. She went to the Wizard’s laboratory in 
West Orange, N. J., one day, and for five minutes 
executed a pretty pas de seul before the kinetoscope. 
Her every movement was photographed on the 
kinetoscope film, from her opening bow to the kiss 








she wafted to the Wizard when she finished. Edi- 
son placed this film in the vitascope and threw its 
enlarged counterpart on a screen.- He was de- 
lighted with the result—it was the pretty dancer, life 
size, repeating the pas de seul. But, in the repro- 
duction, there was an almost total absence of the 
vibration so noticeable in the kinetoscope. 

An astonishing feature of the vitascope is that it 
throws any and all colors on the screen. In the case 
of the dancer mentioned her gauze skirt was pink, 
af underskirt was blue, while her bodice was pale 
green. These colors were reproduced in all their 
naturalness on the screen. But, it should be said, 
they were not photographed on the kinetoscope 
film; they were painted on it later, and in such a 
way that they do not rub off as the film passes over 
the wheels of the vitascope. Another interesting 
feature of the vitascope is a magnet that is suspended 
before the frame over which the film passes. Close 
to this magnet is a small dynamo. The purpose of 
the magnet is to protect the film from being melted 
by the focused light when the arc lamp behind the 
large lens is burning. The light thus focused on the 
frame is very intense, and if allowed to rest for a 
moment on the film would melt it. The magnet, 
being in the way, cuts off the light. But when the 
electrical current is turned into the vitascope, and its 
wheels carrying the film are set in motion, the 
dynamo is also charged and the magnet is drawn 
to it, so that the light can strike the moving film and 
send its picture through the smaller lens. Thus the 
light is not focused on any part of the film for a 
moment and the latter is not melted. When the cur- 
rent is cut off the vitascope the magnet falls from 
the dynamo to its place in front of the frame and its 
mission of protecting the film from destruction is 
resumed. 

As stated, the films now used in the exhibitions 
of the vitascope are each fifty feet in length, but they 
are to be inproved shortly by films from 150 to 500 
feet in length. Pictures of these films are now being 
taken, and among them are Niagara Falls, a steamer 
going down the Lachine Rapids and an ocean grey- 
hound leaving her pier with her decks crowded with 
passengers waving adieus to their friends on shore. 





IMPORTANT NEW OPERAS ABROAD 
E. IRENAEUS STEVENSON.....-seccccecceees HARPER'S WEEKLY 


It is unfortunate that our recent and brilliant 
musical season, in its operatic contents, Italian, 
French or German, has not illustrated a striking 
fact in the course of lyric art across the Atlantic— 
an altogether unusual output of successful new 
operas by really noteworthy contemporary com- 
posers. It is many years since any such liberal 
number has happened to characterize any given 
twelvemonth. This spring, particularly, has added 
one premiére after another to the catalogue in quite 
extraordinary succession. The symphony, as such, 
is no longer produced to any consequence, even in 
the very quarters whence, once, each season elicited 
interesting and important scores. Indeed, sym- 
phonic composition seems to have come to an end, 
except as to Brahms and the Kapellmeister cohort. 











The freer symphonic forms and the concert-overture 
appear to have superseded symphonies as such. 
But the opera—the opera struggling to attain a just 
medium between the weighty, if noble, mannerisms 
of Wagner and a better lyric article—is still monopo- 
lizing nearly all the best European creative intelli- 
gences of ourtime. Since Verdi’s Falstaff there has 
not been as much in the way of vital operatic novelty, 
more or less valuable, as recent months and weeks 
have elicited in Germany, France, and Italy. This 
is true, even setting aside that annually long list of 
local productions that may be made the topics of 
telegrams, more or less effusive, that may be heard 
for a few performances in a few places, and» then 
become the prey of the library shelves of silence atid 
year-books. 

A brief enumeration may begin with a striking 
French work, expected during two or three years, 
Ghiselle, a posthumous three-act score, left incom- 
plete by the late César Franck, whose loss is so much 
deplored by his compatriots, and by European 
musicians and critics in general. This production 
occurred last month at Monte Carlo with great 
réclame and with distinct triumph. The orchestra- 
tion was finished by such mature and responsible 
friends and pupils of Franck as Vincent d’Indy (one 
curious symphony of his was played here a few years 
ago) and the late M. Guiraud, collating a mass of 
sufficient memoranda. The libretto is a drama of 
the grim Merovingian days, as was Guiraud’s own 
Frédégonde; and that wicked lady and Brunehaut 
(or Briinnhilde), Guntram, Gudrun, Bishop Am- 
brosius, and Teudebert are personages clustering 
around the heroine giving the work its name. The 
cast included an array of singers only of the first 
rank in France—Madame Deschamps-Jehin, Mad- 
ame Adiny (who is an American, by-the-by), and 
MM. Vergnet, Melchissédec, and Mauzin. The 
opera-house at Monte Carlo is notable for enter- 
prise and for annually expensive companies, and on 
this work of Franck’s great care was expended. 
The success has been complete. The opera has 
been secured by Lyons as the next place of repro- 
duction, and it will probably go into the Opéra 
repertory at Paris promptly. 

The same important French lyric theatre has pre- 
sented Amy Robsart, another three-act score, by 
Isidore de Lara. De Lara has been accounted a 
composer rather clever than of firm intellectuality, 
and by no means of heavy musical baggage thus far. 
But Amy Robsart seems to have scored a success 
that has made the press oblivious to a Light of Asia 
commonplaceness. The dramatization of Kenil- 
worth is much praised, introducing our old friends 
the luckless Amy (Madame Bréval), Queen Eliza- 
beth (Madame Deschamps-Jehin), Leicester (Ernest 
Van Dyk), Tressillian (M. Quela), and Varney (M. 
Melchissédec). With such a cast and a magnificent 
mise en scéne and the direction of M. Jehin, it is not 
remarkable that Amy Robsart is much in the eyes 
of the impresarios across the sea, and the ingenious 
Mr. De Lara’s musical stock stands at a much 
higher quotation than ever before. Amy Robsart is 
to be sung at Covent Garden next month. 

The Italian press is nothing if not in an adulatory 
frame of mind over Rome’s great operatic incident 
for March, Chatterton, by Leoncavallo. Chatter- 
ton is a careful rewriting of a score committed to 
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paper by Leoncavallo many years ago, when the 
now rich and popular author of “I Pagliacci” was 
unheard and literally unsung. The opera’s book is 
a queer business, either at fact or fiction (it is chiefly 
the latter, obviously), with the English poet as its 
hero—a hero gradually involved in an impossible 
and romantic passion for a pretty Quakeress who 
keeps his lodgings. For this gentlewoman Chatter- 
ton swallows poison—for her sake, and for other 
reasons not altogether convincing. The opera is 
described as abundant in melodic beauty, and as in- 
strumentated with Leoncavallo’s utmost effect. 

The Milanese sensation at the Scala is now at its 
climax in the popular and critical interest in André 
Chénier—a work of course dealing with the poet, 
and to some extent active figure in the French Revo- 
lution. The text is by Luigi Illica; the music by 
Giordano, one of the conspicuous younger men in 
Italian composition. Its local success appears to 
be unqualified ; the libretto is praised, and the music 
declared exceptionally powerful in its more salient 
episodes. 

Mascagni’s Ratcliff has enjoyed a fair measure 
of Italian vogue since its first hearing early in the 
spring. Since Ratcliff, however, Mascagni has 
come forward with a newer score, in one act—Zan- 
netto, a work written to an arrangement of Cop- 
pée’s famous little drama Le Passant, in which 
Madame Bernhardt made her first success. The 
music is described by the Italian press as full of a 
simplicity of melody and freshness of invention that 
sort well with the play, while its dramatic movement 
has carried the composer of the Cavalleria into new 
currents of passionate inspiration. 

For a year in Vienna a wave of interest has 
widened out from the performances at the Hofopera 
of Kienzl’s Der Evangelimann, until all Germany 
and Austria are intent on this new opera. It is, in 
fact, one of the two musical “sensations” of central 
Europe. Nothing since Hansel und Gretel ap- 
peared has so caught the ear of Vienna. The story 
is at once simple, pathetic, decidedly religious, and 
it deals with an avocation and with pictures of life 
peculiar to Vienna and to the larger Austrian cities 
half a century ago. It has been necessary to give 
extra performances of it week by week, and the 
drama and the music are received with smiles and 
tears. 

A more recent “sensation,” however, of absolute 
novelty, is the first opera that Karl Goldmark has 
given to the world in more than a decade, and his 
third lyrical drama—his third one only. It will sur- 
prise many who recall the vivid splendors of Gold- 
mark’s Queen of Sheba, and even the beauties—not 
too numerous—of his romantic Merlin, to find Gold- 
mark setting with all his heart, and apparently in 
unstudied simplicity of musical style, Dickens’ tale, 
The Cricket on the Hearth. But he appears to have 
completely succeeded. Das Heimchen am Herd is 
running its course with unvaried acclamations from 
the first critics of Germany. The opera is described 
as “a well of charming melody.” The libretto is 


also cordially complimented, and especially as tak- 
ing little liberty with the original novelette if treated 
for any stage purposes. 

In Prague a fine musical stir has risen within some 
weeks over Hedy, a lyric-drama in four acts, by 
Fibich, the veteran Bohemian composer. 


The book 
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of the opera is arranged and completed from Byron’s 
story of Don Juan and the gentle Haidée, and (it is 
stated) is a discreet version of a good deal of idyllic 
merit. The musical inspiration of Fibich—a strik- 
ing figure in European music—appears to have 


lavished itself on this new chef-d’ceuvre. .He is a 
great master withal in instrumentation. 
Baron Franchetti is writing a new opera. Sma- 


reglia, the remarkable author of The Vassal of 
Szigeth and Cornelius Schut, is writing a new opera. 
Leoncavallo is writing a new opera, Roland di 
 Berlino, the work “commanded” by William II of 
Germany. Massenet is writing a new opera, Cen- 
drillon. Better than all such facts, Verdi’s new 
work, The Tempest (La Tempesta), on Shake- 
speare’s play, is practically finished, according to 
high authority, and will be produced with Mr. 
Maurel’s special codperation, not to mention that of 
the librettist Boito, at the Scala next February. If 
such be the fact, an audience of critics will gather in 
Milan such as came to no premiere except the same 
composer’s Falstaff, since Wagner produced Parsifal. 





HANDEL AS A PLAGIARIST 


ORIGINATING VICARIOUSLY.......- BOSTON HERALD 


It would appear that Handel appropriated the 
music of other composers to a greater extent than 
has hitherto been suspected. Dr. Prout character- 
ized him recently as a “grand old robber,” because 
of the great man’s use of themes from Urio, Erba 
and others in his Israel in Egypt, but what he will 
call him in the face of more recent revelation re- 
mains to be seen. Joseph Bennett, the well-known 
English writer on matters musical, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars of a work that has 
just been issued in England. 

It is a reprint, edited by the greatest living Han- 
delian, Dr. Chrysander, of Gottlieb Muffet’s Com- 
ponimenti Musicali per il Cembalo, an excessively 
rare book of which a limited edition was issued in 
Vienna about 1735—it bears no date, and the pre- 
cise time of publication cannot be ascertained. 
The reprint belongs to a series of supplements to 
the German Handel Society’s collection of the 
Saxon master’s works, which supplements indicate 
the sources whence he derived many of his ideas. 
Not every reader, perhaps, can easily lay his hand 
upon information as to Gottlieb Muffet, wherefore 
particulars concerning him may be acceptable. 

Muffet was born at Passau about 1690—again 
the date is doubtful—his father, George Muffet, a 
distinguished musician, being at that time capell- 
meister and master of the pages to the bishop. Gott- 
lieb became a pupil of Fux, in Vienna, and, in 1717, 
enjoyed the distinction of court and chamber or- 
ganist to the Emperor Charles VI, whose children 
he instructed in music. He retired in 1764, and 
died, in Vienna, Dec. 10, 1770. Muffet published 
a collection of fugues and tocatas for the organ, 
in addition to the clavier music with which I am 
now more immediately concerned. The Com- 
ponimenti were issued in a luxurious manner at the 
Emperor’s expense, and include a large number 
of dance measures usually found in the suites of that 
time. Nearly all these, as well as the preludes 
and fantasies, are marked, not only by musician- 
ship, but by a breadth of style and felicity of expres- 
sion that give them real distinction. 
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In his preface to the reprint, Dr. Chrysander 
shows that Handel possessed a copy of Muffet’s 
work in 1739, four years or so after its publication, 
its contents being drawn upon for the twelve grand 
concertos composed during the month of October 
in that year. It was not likely that the busy, all- 
appropriating master would neglect to avail him- 
self of such a store of rich ideas and models. To 
say that he ransacked Muffet’s book would be, 
perhaps, to put the case too strongly, but Dr. 
Chrysander points out, what any student can now 
verify for himself—that eighteen of the Viennese 
composer’s harpsichord pieces were used by Handel 
in thirty movements. Muffet never had a greater 
compliment paid him in his life, and so, probably, 
he many times thought, since he lived for forty years 
after Handel began to “convey” from his pages. 
The special value of the book now generally avail- 
able lies in the fact that here we do not see Handel, 
as in Israel in Egypt, lifting whole movements, but 
taking suggestions from his brother musician, 
using them, in some cases, so that the connection 
is vague and remote; in others, distinctly quoting 
an idea and working it up in his own inimitable 
manner; in yet others, taking an entire piece and 
so transforming it that, to adopt Dr. Chrysander’s 
words, “Muffet is found only after a laborious 
hunt to be the author.” In all these examples we 
see illustrations of robbery treated as a fine art, and 
with such results to the booty that even its original 
ownex might have rejoiced to find himself the vic- 
tim of such splendid depredation. 

When setting music to Dryden’s Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day, Handel drew upon Muffet in nine 
distinct cases, and it is most interesting to compare 
the adaptation with the original—a task for which 
Dr. Chrysander provides all requisite facilities. 
The first movement of the overture, the flute-air, 
the chorus From Harmony, the organ-air, the 
march, the minuet at the end of the overture and 
the choral fugue, The Dead Shall Live, are all 
indebted to Muffet, while under a similar obligation 
lie parts of the twelve grand concertos; the march 
in Joshua, the overture to Theodora, the last sec- 
tion of the overture to Solomon, the second move- 
ment of the overture to Samson and the march in 
Judas Maccabeus. Nothing came amiss to Han- 
del. He drew upon Courantes and Rigaudons, 
upon minuets and allemandes, upon fantasies, airs 
and fugues, with an equal hand, passing them 
through the fire of his genius till, in their new as- 
pect, they shone with tenfold splendor. “That 
everything,” says Dr. Chrysander, “became Han- 
delized down to its subtlest characteristics no un- 
biased judge can for a moment fail to recognize. 
But it is equally indubitable that Handel’s music 
gained much in value in all directions by the in- 
sertion of melodious matter due to others. This 
practice of employing as models and material ex- 
isting pieces of his own or others was, in him, not 
an affair of accident but of principle, and pervades 
all his writings.” Are we to censure him, therefore? 
If this question could be put to the composers whom 
he honored with his little attentions, each of them 
would exclaim, “Not on my account,” and Gottlieb 
Muffet would add, “Had he not stolen from me, my 
Componimenti Musicale would never have been 
reprinted.” 
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INTERVIEWING THREE GREAT INVENTORS 


FRANCIS LEON CHRISMAN. ...-+-+seeeeeeees MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


I had occasion to pay a number of visits to the 
laboratory of Mr. Edison, near Llewellyn Park, 
N. J., within the past month, in order to find out 
how he was progressing in his\experiments with the 
wonderful Roentgen rays, which seem to respect 
neither substance nor shadow, but go through 
everything. It was on one of these trips that I 
learned from Mr. Edison’s own lips how he had prac- 
tically succeeded in improving his incandescent 
lamp so. that he could run twenty of them for each 
horse-power used. This is a distinct gain of 334 
per cent, as at present only fifteen lamps can be run 
per horse-power. 

“I started out with ten incandescent lamps per 
horse-power,” said the wizard, “and after a while 
succeeded in bringing these up to such a state of per- 
fection as to string fifteen of them on a line fsr each 
horse-power employed. Now I have practically 
succeeded in improving my incandescent lamp so 
that I can put twenty lamps where I could only 
use fifteen before.” 

“Then you are not experimenting with etheric or 
phosphorescent lighting?” I said. 

“No,” replied Mr. Edison. “I believe that the 
incandescent lamp can be improved so that it will 
give as good light at as small a cost as anything in 
the market. Besides, I don’t take any stock in these 
graveyard lights that some electricians are experi- 
menting with. The incandescent lamp sends out as 
soft and mellow a light as could be expected; it is 
quite adequate for all practical purposes.” 

“Would you care to say just how you have im- 
proved your new lamp?” 

“Not just yet. I still have some finishing touches 
to make on it. You see, when Professor Roentgen 
made his wonderful discovery of the X rays, I 
dropped everything in order to repeat the experi- 
ments here. These rays open up wonderful possi- 
bilities in the electrical world, and may make it 
necessary for us to completely reconstruct the undu- 
latory theory of light. Just think where we are now! 
Photographing through wood and metal, talking by 
telephone a thousand miles away, telegraphing 
under the ocean despite storm and tempest—why, 
one of these days we shall perhaps see by electricity!” 

Of course, it is idle to look for the improved incan- 
descent lamp until Mr. Edison gets tired of his in- 
vestigation of the Roentgen rays. The truth is, 
when the great electrician begins to experiment in 
any one line, he sticks to his work as close as a hen 
does to her nest, when she is hatching out a lot of 
eggs. He has eyes and ears only for the subject 
in hand, and nothing can take him away from his 
work. He even dreams over his theories—that is, 
when he takes time to sleep, for sometimes he will 
continue right along in his laboratory for three days 
at a stretch without shutting an eye. 

“You will keep your carbon filament in the im- 
proved incandescent lamp, and not dispense with it 
‘as Tesla proposes to do?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “No. need of changing 
that now. I had quite a time finding it; I searched 





all over creation. They are using cellulose now, 
but it isn’t much cheaper than the Japanese bamboo 
splints that I first used.” 

“Then you think your latest improvements will 
cheapen electric lighting?” I asked again. 

“TI don’t see how it can help it,” replied Mr. Edi- 
son. “If I can run twenty lamps where I now use 
only fifteen, don’t you see that there will be consider- 
able saving.” 

“Have you taken out your patents yet?” 

“No—nor shall I. I don’t believe in getting 
things patented any more. It doesn’t protect you. 
The only safe way is to keep the secret yourself as far 
as possible.” 

And the great electrician hereupon began to 
experiment with a telephone, in the hope of trans- 
mitting the Roentgen rays by wire to any distance, 
just as in the case of sound waves. As he did so, 
he added: 

“Faraday could anly turn the most delicate needle 
at first with his electrical current; yet to-day an elec- 
trical engine is hauling a train of forty cars. You 
must not despise the day of small beginnings.” 

Nikola Tesla is almost as prominent a figure in 
the electrical world as the “Wizard of Menlo Park.” 
He is the man who allowed 250,000 volts to pass 
through his body, who discovered the art of trans- 
mitting electricity without a wire, and who has 
promised to make sunshine as soon as he can safely 
care for the 8,000,000 volts necessary for that pur- 
pose. His laboratory on South Fifth avenue was 
burned down a year ago, and he lost a great many 
valuable instruments for experimental purposes, 
some of which can never be replaced. This is why 
the world has not heard so much of Mr. Tesla during 
the past year. Those of his friends who have been 
permitted to witness his late experiments at the new 
laboratory on East Houston street, say that he has 
made some remarkable discoveries which will soon 
be announced. 

I had a pleasant chat with Mr. Tesla the other 
day, and learned from him that he has about per- 
fected his new phosphorescent light, which will 
come as near artificial daylight as anything yet at- 
tempted. There will be no filament in the glass 
bulb; nevertheless, it will glow with all the bril- 
liancy of an arc light. The current employed will be 
of low voltage, but it will be changed into one of 
high potential by induction coils. In this way three 
improvements will be effected over the present in- 
candescent lamps—brighter illumination, no deadly 

wires and cheaper cost. 

Mr. Tesla is not yet ready to give to the public 
the details of his wonderful invention, but those who 
have seen the new light say that it will work a revo- 
lution in methods of illumination. Some remark- 
able photographs have already been obtained from 
it. It is stated that the cost will be scarcely one- 
half of the rates that at present prevail. 

Mr. Tesla had a somewhat amusing experience 
not long ago in this connection. In the course of 
his experiments he accidentally discovered that rapid 
vibration has physiological effects on the human 
body,—+that a sick man, for example, may be so 
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shaken up as to be cured of his ailments. Mr. Tesla 
thereupon made an “oscillator,” a sort of platform 
which produces very rapid mechanical vibrations, 
and tried it upon some of his friends, Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt among others. The “oscillator” worked 
like a charm, and some one put a squib in the papers 
about it, which went the rounds of the country. 
Very soon Mr. Tesla was deluged with letters by 
people who wanted to be “shaken up.” It seemed 
as if half the human family had torpid livers. 

Mr. Tesla’s experience in this respect was dupli- 
cated by Mr. Edison. As soon as it became gener- 
ally known that the Wizard had been able to photo- 
graph through boards and the human body, letters 
poured into Llewellyn Park from all over the coun- 
try, stating that the writers had needles, bullets or 
foreign substances in them. “I had no idea,” said 
Mr. Edison, “that the country had so many patriots 
with bullets in their bodies. It seems from my mail 


as if every other person must have got hit with a 


stray shot.” 

The third electrician who is grappling with the 
problem of cheap illumination is Mr. D. McFarlan 
Moore, who claims to have solved the secret of the 
fire-fly. Following close upon the heels of Roent- 
gen’s rays, the discovery promises to work a revo- 
lution in electric illumination, and foreshadows an 
era of one unbroken day. 

Mr. Moore is comparatively unknown to fame. 
For several years past he has been quietly at work 
in his Newark laboratory—which, curiously enough, 
is within a stone’s throw of Edison’s old place—and 
success seems at last to have crowned his efforts. 
He calls the new kind of illumination “etheric light- 
ing” for want of a better name, and employs only the 
most simple apparatus to manufacture it. Indeed, 
like Roentgen’s rays, the wonder is that some elec- 
trician has not before this time hit upon Mr. Moore’s 
discovery. It is certainly as simple as it is remark- 
able in the effects produced. Not only is it the near- 
est approach to the production of light without heat 
that the world has yet seen, but the whole illumina- 
tion is obtained from an ordinary current of low 
voltage. 

There are no hairpin filaments in Mr. Moore’s 
system, as with the incandescent lamp, and the illu- 
minating agent is distributed through pipes and 
tubes, just as we now distribute water and gas. 

Mr. Moore’s invention involves a new principle in 
molecular vibration. He separates the several di- 
visions of energy, and employs only the illuminating 
elements. He hopes to get as much light with a 
one-volt current as Tesla now does with a million 
volts. In short, the new light promises to turn 
things topsy-turvey. We are certainly on the eve 
of a revolution in electric lighting, if Tesla, Edison 
and Moore are to be believed. 

Mr. Moore’s new light, owing to the absence of 
heat, requires little power to generate it, and can be 
produced from a battery the size of that which rings 
the front door bell. In other words, an ordinary 
glass jar containing pieces of zinc and carbon im- 
mersed in acid, will furnish a current sufficient to 
produce a good illumination. 

Mr. Moore’s apparatus is not much bigger than 
an ordinary sized teacup, and the little machine that 
breaks the circuit and corresponds to the electric bell 
is not bigger than one’s finger. 
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I had occasion to visit Mr. Moore’s laboratory the 
other day. Some of the experiments I witnesssed 
were beautiful, and the light was certainly as good 
as one could wish. One experiment struck me par- 
ticularly. After we entered the dark room the 
inventor handed me a long glass tube, about as big 
as a broom stick, and then ordered the lights out. 
In a few seconds streams of light began playing 
through the tube from one end to the other. The 
amazing thing about it is that there is no contact 
with anything. 

Of course I asked Mr. Moore to explain. 

“It is only a manifestation of electrical induction,” 
he replied, smiling. ‘The current from the diminu- 
tive vibrator is connected with a small piece of tin 
on the ceiling, and the electric waves pass through 
the intervening air space to your body.” 

If what Mr. Moore says is true, the possibilities 
of this one feature of the new light are simply enor- 
mous. If, instead of a piece of tin, metallic paint 
were put on the walls or ceiling and made a part 
of the circuit, the same effects would be produced. 
The tube becomes a veritable stick of daylight. No 
wires or connections are needed. All that is neces- 
sary is a glass tube in which the light can manifest 
itself. No matches, no oil, no gas, no buttons to 
press—all you need is a glass much like a walking 


stick. 





ELIHU VEDDER AND HIS WORK 
ILLUSTRATOR OF THE RUBAIYAT...+.eeeeeeeeeeees THE BOOK BUYER 


It is not out of the abundance of biographical 
detail that the artist speaketh, but through the 
achievements of his art. ‘ When one asks, “What 
about Mr. Vedder?” one soon finds that it is neces- 
sary to turn to his canvases, rather than to any writ- 
ten records; yet there are always the facts of birth 
and training—and Mr. Vedder was born in New 
York in 1836. There also he began his studies in 
painting, and carried them further under Tompkins 
H. Matteson, at Sherburne, N. Y., and Francois 
Edouard Picot, in Paris. It was in 1856, when he 
was only twenty, that he went to Italy, whence he 
soon returned, and opened a studio in New York. 
In 1863 he was elected an Associate, and in 1865 an 
Academician, of the National Academy; but it is in 
Rome that most of his work has been, and still is, 
done. He has there lived for many years, except 
for occasional visits to his native land. 

It is hardly necessary to say that his popular repu- 
tation rests mainly upon his illustrations, better 
designated as an “accompaniment,” to the Ru- 
baiyat of Omar Khayyam (1884), and it would be 
natural to seek in the personality of the man for a 
strong reflection of the spirit of melancholy pervad- 
ing this poem. Yet so far as outward characteris- 
tics go, this seeking would be in vain. The atmos- 
phere which Mr. Vedder’s presence carries with it, 
is altogether that of normality and robust vigor. In 
appearance and manner, the note he strikes is 
eminently one of heartiness. A trifling anecdote 
will speak sufficiently for one phase of this inde- 
pendent vigor. It is told that his studio was once 
visited by a patron of the arts, who was more gifted 
in pocket than in taste. Mr. Vedder had reason to 
know that from the commercial point of view he 
was a person to conciliate. But the visitor, looking 
at one picture after another, gave vent at last to that 
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peculiarly aggravating phrase of the well-meaning 
amateur, “Well, I don’t know much about pictures, 
but I know what I like;” to which Mr. Vedder, 
according to the story, could not repress the reply, 
‘So do the beasts of the field.” 

If, however, in his personality, the spirit of the 
Rubaiyat is not strongly in evidence, it is clearly 
enough shown in a large number of the works of 
his brush. Indeed, it may not be too much to say, 
that in most of the paintings which preceded his 
“accompaniment” to Omar, as in those which have 
followed it, the spirit of the Persian held control. 
While he was still a young man, three of his most 
familiar paintings, The Problem of the Sphinx, The 
Lair of the Sea Serpent, and The Lost Mind, were 
painted within three years. In each of them, in its 
different way, the sense of the unknown, and un- 
knowable, is abundantly expressed. These are but 
a few among the first of a long series of pictures 
before and after the Rubaiyat, which may all be 
said, more and less directly, to illustrate in another 
domain of art, the feeling of the poem. Even in 
such recent productions as the mural decorations of 
the Art Building at Bowdoin College, and in the 
Huntington house, the familiar influences are at 
work. To recall the fact that Mr. Vedder has, as 
it were, painted a picture around Mr. Aldrich’s 
poem, Identity, and merely to repeat the names of 
a few of his other pictures, is enough to indicate the 
Oriental quality of his mind. The Fates Gathering 


in the Stars, The Cup of Death, The Cup of Love, 
The Soul Between Doubt and Faith, Love Ever 
Present; these titles alone will serve to suggest our 
meaning to those who do not remember the pictures, 


and those who do need no suggestion. 

One who has written well of Mr. Vedder’s work 
speaks of “that sad poetry, which is the distinguishing 
mark of the artist’s temperament.” Byitssideshould 
certainly be mentioned, and with the strongest em- 
phasis, that quality of imagination, which is no less 
conspicuously his. In a recent number of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine Mr. Brownell pointed out, with truth 
and effectiveness, the wealth of symbolism which is 
to be found in The Last Man. Of course it is not 
possible, in every picture of Mr. Vedder's, to 
designate one by one the elements of this manner of 
symbolic treatment, but the most superficial student 
of Mr. Vedder’s art must feel that every picture is 
something far more significant than an exercise in 
technique. The winds and the stars, the great des- 
potic forces of nature, and the relation of man to 
these greater things, and to his own fellows, chal- 
lenge his expression. It is something to have 
accepted the challenge, it is more to have gained 
success so often. 





MRS. ANNIE BESANT AND HER WORK ~~ 

MME. BLAVATSKY’S SUCCESSOR CHICAGO TIMES-HERAL! 
Since the death of Mme. Blavatsky, Mrs. Annie 
Besant has been the acknowledged head and front 
of the Theosophists. The Theosophist may believe 
anything in regard to religion, but the vast mass of 
them agree on one point, and that is that the great 
religious teachers were men who had reached per- 
fection through having lived many lives on earth, 
and that they constitute a secret brotherhood, from 
which members are sent at intervals to teach hu- 
manity. As Mrs. Besant is said to contemplate a 
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third visit to the United States in the near future, it 
may be expected that the agitation of this peculiar 
religious theory will soon take on new life. 

Viewed from any aspect Mrs. Annie Besant is a 
strangely strong woman. Born in England, of 
Irish parents, her childhood was spent in an atmos- 
phere of pure religion, and, upon attaining the age 
of young womanhood, she was of an exceedingly 
devotional nature. With a strong inclination for 
the cloister, she was diverted from the purpose of 
seeking seclusion in a nunnery by the belief that she 
could accomplish more for religion by marrying a 
clergyman, and at twenty she became the wife of 
Rev. Frank Besant, brother of the novelist, Walter 
Besant. She soon discovered that her husband’s 
life did not conform to the lofty ideas of perfect 
religion which she had formed, and resented the dis- 
appointment by not only refusing to go to church, 
but by resisting his authority as a husband, and 
finally becoming a heretic. The result was a separa- 
tion, then a divorce, and, after that, all sorts of trials 
and troubles for the woman, which culminated in 
making her a leader among the socialists of Lon- 
don, a colaborer with Charles Bradlaugh in promul- 
gating the doctrines of infidelity, and subsequently 
the disciple, and then the successor, of Madame 
Blavatsky as the leader and teacher of theosophy. 

Mrs. Besant has had a troubled life, and it must 
be said that she has borne her trials with fortitude. 
Her association with Bradlaugh, which was main- 
tained without interruption until his death, resulted 
in ostracism from society and all sorts of condemna- 
tion from continental people. But she pursued her 
course unmindful of all this, and even in the face of 
the tearful protestations of her mother, whom she 
dearly loved and who is said to have died of a 
broken heart because of the action of her daughter. 
It was through Mrs. Moncure D. Conway that she 
became acquainted with Bradlaugh, and through 
William T. Stead that she subsequently met Mme. 
Blavatsky. But Mrs. Besant’s life has not been 
barren of good results. She became the champion 
of the poor in London, and by her tongue and pen 
did much toward ameliorating their condition in 
life. She procured for the overworked and under- 
paid match girls such reforms in their work and 
wages as materially improved their condition. It 
was due mainly to her agitation that John Burns 
was given a seat in parliament, and under her guid- 
ance the working people of London were organized, 
with the result that many improvements in their 
social condition followed. During this period of 
her labor she stood one night at the head of an army 
of workingmen in Trafalgar square, and when a 
regiment of soldiers charged upon her force with 
fixed bayonets, she stood her ground, remarking 
that they had a right to be there. Her bravery won 
for her the admiration of all England. After this 
Mrs. Besant became the pupil of Huxley, and under 
his tutorship studied science and philosophy. She 
first visited this country in March, 1891, and 
delivered several lectures. In 1893 she made her 
second visit as a delegate to the theosophists in the 
congress of the religions at the World’s Fair. Her 
contemplated visit is for the purpose of delivering a 
series of lectures in the leading cities of the country. 
Wherever she has spoken she has manifested a sin- 
gular power and intensely interested her audiences. 
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Alfred Austin now “figures” in Madame Tus- 
saud’s wax-works. 


Gabrielle d’Annunzio, the Italian novelist, is 
accused of having stolen wholesale not only from 
Longfellow but from the Sar Peladan’s romances, 
as well as from Baudelaire, Flaubert, Shelley, Paul 
Verlaine, and Maurice Maeterlinck. 


The London Athenzeum declares that Lowell was 
never in a proper sense a poet, and that he should 
ever have seemed to the American critics or Ameri- 
can public a poet of national importance is, perhaps, 
the severest criticism on itself that the American 
nation has ever made. 


Sardou is now sixty-four years old; wrinkled and 
half bald, but in his elastic step and brilliant eye he is 
as youthful as a boy. He is said to have earned 
$1,000,000 from his plays. Yet his first play was 
a dire failure. 


E. F. Benson, of Dodo fame, is now in Egypt. 
He is writing a romance the scenes of which are laid 
in Greece during the time of the War of Independ- 
ence, and filling up his spare time by excavating 
ruined temples. 


Swinburne has in the press a larger and more im- 
portant poem than any he has published for some 
years. It is Malory’s story of Balen, told in a some- 
what elaborate rhymed measure, but with great 
closeness to the original. Hence the poem is, both 
in scheme and method, an entirely new departure 
for Mr. Swinburne. 


Thomas Hardy, the novelist, is thus described by 
a writer, who has recently met him: “His cheeks are 
slightly sunken and his skin is sallow, speaking of 
sedentary labors, the niidnight lamp, and of a con- 
stitution that could not support the sustained strain 
of an arduous task. Yet his eyes tell another tale, 
and possess that phosphorescent light that indicates 
energy. The solution of these contradictory re- 
marks must be that he is mentally as robust as he is 
physically delicate.” 


Alfred Austin, who, in the introduction to his Eng- 
land’s Darling, states that “the greatest of English- 
men has never been celebrated by an English 
poet,” has had his attention drawn by a cruel critic 
to a poem called Alfred, written by a former poet 
laureate, Pye. 

Lewis Carroll, the author of Alice in Wonderland, 
lives in Oxford, and is a deacon of Christ Cathedral. 
He stammers, and that is why he never became a 
clergyman. His real name is Dodgson, and his 
chambers in Tom Quad are said to be the finest in 
Oxford. 

The Messrs. Appleton seem to have been fortu- 
nate in bringing out books by new American authors 
which have proved successful. Without noting 
standard works like Mr. Maclay’s History of the 
Navy, they have published very recently Mr. Stephen 
Crane’s Red Badge of Courage, Mr. C. C. Hotch- 
kiss’s In Defiance of the King, Miss Eleanor Stuart’s 
Stonepastures, and they announce for the near 
future Green Gates, a story of New York and of 





Long Island country house life, by Katharine Mc- 
Cheever Meredith; and Sir Mark, a tale of the first 
capital, by Anna Robeson Brown. 


Father Ignatius is preaching in London on 
Marie Corelli’s book, The Sorrows of Satan. 


It appears that Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s passion for 
the Orient has led him to go the whole length of 
expatriation, and he has changed his name. The 
familiar syllables give place to Y. Koijumi. 


Sir William Morris, the poet, rejoices in the pos- 
session of a prodigious memory. Given a fair start 
on any sentence in Dickens’s works, he will com- 
plete that sentence with very little deviation from 
textual accuracy. 


The first edition, 7,500 copies, of F. Hopkin- 
son Smith’s new story, Tom Grogan, was sold in 
advance of publication, April 18, and a second edi- 
tion of 2,500 was immediately put on the press to fill 
the first calls. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. say that in 
twenty-nine vears no such advance sales have ever 
occurred. 


Dr. Garnett in The Bookman says: “Mr. Francis 
Thompson’s attitude is the truly remarkable one of 
a nineteenth-century poet trying to make himself as 
much of a seventeenth-century poet as he can, and 
failing doubly by falling short of the beauties of his 
models on the one hand, while far transcending their 
extravagancies and absurdities on the other. Yet 
there is so much native genius in this sorely mis- 
guided writer that he merely needs to rid himself 
of his affectations, and to write with sufficient sim- 
plicity and gravity, to become a bright ornament to 
English poetry, while otherwise the only alternative 
for him will be kindly oblivion or an immortality of 
ridicule.” 

The son of the late French poet, Paui Verlaine, 
failed to attend his father’s funeral because he fell 
into a lethargic sleep from which he did not awaken 
for five days. It is said that a man with whom he 
became acquainted in Algiers subjected him to hyp- 
notic influence. 


In the Place Malesherbes, in Paris, where stands 
Gustave Dore’s monument to Alexandre Dumas, 
the father, statues of the younger Dumas and of 
General Dumas, his mulatto grandfather, are to be 
set up. It is proposed to change the name of the 
square to “Place des Trois Dumas.” 


Mr. Harold Frederic’s vogue in England has been 
strengthened by his latest novel, called Illumination 
in the London edition, and published here as The 
Damnation of Theron Ware. This novelist’s for- 
tunes have been curious in their way. His tales 
have dealt uniformly with American life, but they 
have not made their way with American readers. In 
England they are much admired. 


It has become quite the fashion among certain 
cliques to call Alfred Tennyson a third-rate poet. 
Hear the most gifted of American poets, Edgar 
Allen Poe: “I regard him (Tennyson) as the noblest 
poet that ever lived.” Not the profoundest, but the 
sweetest, purest singer of his own or any other age, 
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was Poe’s judgment of the late laureate immediately 
after the production of The Princess, half a century 
back. 


Max Nordau thinks that Alfred Austin, the Eng- 
lish poet laureate, is the most perfect living embodi- 
ment of Anglo-Saxonism in literature. 


To every great man a hobby. With M. Sardou it 
is building himself houses. In this way he delights 
in spending his wealth. On Mount Boron, on the 
outskirts of Nice, stands a huge erection of stone, 
dwarfing the surrounding villas, which is merely the 
foundation of a palatial residence which the eminent 
dramatist commenced, and after an expenditure of 
some £40,000, was prevented from completing on 
the grounds that the structure would interfere with 
the outlook of the fort perched on the hill behind. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy has received something like 
£20,000 as his share of the proceeds of the sale of 
his History of Our Own Time. It is said that nearly 
the whole of his £20,000 profit has been devoted to 
the cause of Ireland. 


Mrs. Burnett has concluded to dramatize her new 
story, A Lady of Quality, and it will be produced on 
some English or American stage within a year or so. 

The Boston Daily Standard has established a 
bookstore for the sale exclusively of American 
books by American authors. 


The enormous circulation of such a magazine as 
the Ladies’ Home Journal can, in a sense, be under- 
stood when it is said that during the last six months 
of 1895 there were printed, sold and circulated over 


4,000,000 copies (in exact figures 4,058,891). Fig- 
ures such as these give one some idea of the influ- 
ence which may be exerted by even a single one of 
the modern magazines. 


Andrew Lang was asked recently to answer the 
question as to what “hymns had helped him most.” 
He wrote in reply that he had derived most benefit 
from the Homeric hymns, especially those to 
Demeter and Aphrodite. 


George Ebers, the novelist, who is also one of the 
most profound orientalists of the day, is a recent 
convert to Buddhism. 


The University of Strasburg contained in 1883 
three men, each unknown to the other and each of 
whom has since achieved international fame. The 
trio consisted of Paderewski, then musical instructor 
at the university; Professor Roentgen, professor of 
physics, and Nicola Tesla, who was installing an 
electric plant for the university. 


La Revue Encyclopédique says that Emile Riche- 
bourg, the writer of sensational novels published 
serially by Le Petit Journal, has earned three hun- 
dred thousand dollars in twenty-five years; that 
Alphonse Daudet earns twenty-four thousand dol- 
lars a year; and that Zola can count on about fifty 
thousand doilars annually. 


Alphonse Daudet’s son Leon has achieved a de~ 
cided success with his new book, Le Voyage de 
Shakespeare. The book represents the dramatist 
at the age of twenty, crossing from Dover to Rot- 
terdam and travelling through Holland, Denmark 
and Norway. The captain of the vessel becomes 
Falstaff, and out of various people encountered on 


the journey other characters in the plays are devel- 
oped. Thus the critics write: ‘““The audacity of the 
author is lost sight of in the interest created by his 
book, which abounds in profound reflection on 
humanity, gives strange peeps into the hidden work- 
ings and development of genius, is full of Rem- 
brandtesque color, and is written throughout in a 
flowing and fascinating style.” 


Mrs. Oliphant, who has written seventy-eight 
novels, never writes in the daytime. She thinks the 
stillness of night conducive to good writing. 


Theodore Watts will hereafter be known by his 
mother’s surname, as Theodore Watts Dunton. 


Edmondo de Amicis is writing a book on social- 
ism. He defends the doctrine, which he adopted 
“several years ago, with his entire conscience and 
with all his heart.” His dream is to reform society 
quietly, slowly, by dint of mutual concessions. 


George Saintsbury says: “Dickens wrote a Child’s 
History of England, which is probably the worst 
book ever written by a man of genius, except Shel- 
ley’s novels, and has not, like them, the excuse of 
extreme youth.” 


The young poets of Paris have elected as suc- 
cessor to Paul Verlaine in poetical sovereignty 
Stephane Mallarme, translator of poems of Poe and 
author of L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune, whose portrait 
by Whistler is a masterpiece. 


Dr. Holmes, writing to Motley in 1865, at a time 
when Howells was sending letters on Venice home, 
said: “This is a young man of no small talent. In 
fact, his letters from Venice are as good travellers’ 
letters as I remember since Eothen.” 


The late Arséne Houssaye, the French critic, had 
this quotation from Pythagoras: “Hold thy peace, 
or say something which is better than silence,” in- 
scribed over the door of his house. It may be re- 
marked, by the way, that Houssaye wrote more than 
eighty volumes of prose and poetry. 


Amelia Barr is dramatizing her novel, “A Bow of 
Orange Ribbon,” for E. H. Sothern, at the request 
of Daniel Frohman. 

The Edinburgh Review gives a parting shot at the 
laureateship. “The most gifted poets of the day,” 
it says, “have been passed over, and the appointment 
bestowed on a writer who seems content to accept 
these doubtful bays at the cost of becoming the 
laughing stock of the best educated class of his coun- 
trymen.” 

It is said that Alfred Percival Graves, the author 
of Father O’Flynn, is the most popular poet of Ire- 
land. He is a son of an Angelican Bishop. 


Ferdinand Gumbert, who died recently in Ger- 
many at the age of 78, wrote 400 songs which in 
their time were as popular as those of Abt, but they 
are fast falling into neglect. 


Miss Lily Dougall, author of Beggars All, has 
written a new novel, The Madonna of a Day, and 
English critics pronounce it the best story she has 
yet told. The heroine is a selfish young journalist 
who, travelling along the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
is lost in the wilds and wanders to a lawless mining 
camp. It is pronounced cynical but witty, original 
and showing talent of a high order. 
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Actual Africa, or The Coming Continent, A Tour of Ex- 
ploration. By Frank Vincent. Frank Vincent, in a series 
of most graphic and interesting pictures, makes vivid the 
immensity of Africa and the wonders of its possibilities. 
This continent, containing one quarter of the land of the 
globe, thrice the size of Europe and nearly equal in area to 
North and South America combined, has a population equal- 
ling that of the Western Hemisphere, or about one-eleventh 
of the human race. It is this mighty continent that Mr. 
Vincent seeks to present in this volume. It is a popular and 
succinct record of individual observation and study of little 
known regions and tribes. It is, as the author says, ‘‘the 
kinetoscope of the actual” as revealed to his senses,— the 
manners and customs of the people, characteristics of the 
land, natural advantages of different sections, their flora and 
fauna, political and sociologic data, and a wealth of general 
information. There is no other work that we can recall that 
presents Africa so satisfactorily as this, that answers so many 
questions on the. subject, and which makes altogether such 
an excellent commentary to newspaper reading and discus- 
sion on current African topics. The illustrations, number- 
ing over one hundred, are all reproductions from valuable 
photographs. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The People’s Standard History of the United States. By 
Edward S. Ellis, M.A. The most ambitious history of our 
country that has appeared for a quarter of a century is this 
work by Mr. Ellis. It is a comprehensive and graphically 
written history from the discovery of the New World by the 
Norsemen to the present time, embracing the principal in- 
cidents in the national annals, with such features of the 
social, political, and industrial history as lend themselves to 
instructive comment, appreciable by every intelligent citizen, 
and enriched by a high standard of pictorial art. It is 
to be published in thirty parts, each containing sixty-four 
pages, and issued at the rate of two parts a month. It is 
printed on the finest wood-cut paper from type specially cast 
for it, on a beautiful page in the best style of the printer’s art. 
The iliustrations, more than one thousand in number, repre- 
sent ‘he work of more than twenty leading American artists, 
and the choice of subjects judiciously avoids those hack- 
neyed by frequent production. Over thirty original photo- 
gravures and colored illustrations are given, with many por- 
traits and maps. The seven numbers already issued show 
that Mr. Ellis has done his work remarkably well, and made 
a history well worth a place in every library where the best 
is appreciated. (Woolfall Publishing Co., 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York, each part $.50.) 


The Singing Mouse Stories. By E. Hough. A collection 
of strange, vague stories told by the Singiag Mouse who be- 
lieves ‘‘ Thoughts, thoughts and remembrances are naught. 
It is only the shadows that are real.” The House of Truth, 
The Birth of the Hours, How the Mountains Ate up the 
Plains, and the Skull and the Rose, are typical titles among the 
sixteen stories. The form of the book is narrow oblong with 
miniature pictures on the margins of the pages. (Forest and 
Stream Pub. Co.) 


Painting, Sculpture and Architecture as Representative 
Arts. By George Lansing Raymond. In this work, termed 
an ‘‘essay in comparative xsthetics,” the author applies to 
the art of sight, the principles unfolded in the volume en- 
titled Art in Theory, a theory applied in his prior books to 
music and poetry. He carefully elaborates his view, begin- 
ning with expression by means of extension or size, then by 
means of shape and shade. Gradation in the outlines of 
shapes, regularity in outlines, representation through the 
natural shapes of the human body, representation through 
posture, gesture and movement are all considered with refer- 
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A specially interesting chapter is 
The development of representation in 
painting and sculpture is next studied, the representation of 
mental conceptions, forms of painting and sculpture interpre- 
tative of their own significance and the representation of 


ence to the human body. 
the one on color. 


material appearances. Five chapters on architecture follow 
the general line of analysis. The author has worked out his 
theory logically and minutely; the book is one for carefu 
study, not for easy reading. The illustrations cover examples 
of modern and ancient art, on points suggested by the text. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Autobiography of a Professional Beauty. By Elizabeth 
Phipps Train. This volume in the Lotos Library, by the author 
of A Social Highwayman, tells the story ofa scheming Ameri- 
can girl in London and her social adventures. The central 
incident in the story is the theft of valuable diamonds under 
hypnotic influence. The style is bright and breezy, but for 
a small book the italics are used far too heavily. It would 
be improved by the substitution of English words for the 
profuse display of a Gallic vocabulary. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


The Man Who Became a Savage. By William T. Horna- 
day. Tired of the shame, degradations and savagery of 
civilization, the hero tries the civilization of savagery and this 
he finds in the island of Borneo. The people have all virtues 
of ideal communities, are charming, delightful and exem- 
plary. Granting this all as real and actual, the story is thor- 
oughly interesting and the moral drift is not too strongly 
obtruded. The hero aids the people in keeping drink out of 
the country, and in fighting the contaminating whites. (Peter 
Paul Book Co., Buffalo.) 


Trumpeter Fred. By Captain Chas. King. A stirring 
story of army life is Trumpeter Fred. Born on the plains in 
sight of Chihuahua Mountains and entered in the regular ser- 
vice as soon as he was ‘‘ big enough to blow,” he was the 
pride of the regiment, and the announcement of his seeming 
desertion after the robbery in the camp, fell like a bomb 
among his admirers. The dangers and disasters that fol- 
lowed the regiment, for a time put Fred’s case out of the 
minds of his companions, but soon revelations came of plot 
and counterplot, and the brave little hero was exonerated. 
The story is equal to Captain King’s best. (F. Tennyson 
Neely, New York.) 


The Rule of the Turk. By Frederick D. Greene. In this © 
new and enlarged edition of the Armenian Crisis, the author 
has brought the facts down to date, and has added a large 
amount of new material descriptive of life in Armenia, to- 
gether with a fuller discussion of the Eastern question in 
general in its national aspects. The book has received the 
cordial commendation of Mr. Gladstone, a fac-simile of 
whose letter to the author is contained in the volume. One 
purpose of the writing of the book has been to stimulate 
tangible financial expression of America’s recognition of Ar- 
menia’s need of speedy help. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. By Eugene Field. 
A special interest attaches to this book of Mr. Field’s in that 
it was his last work and lay, an uncompleted manuscript, upon 
his table when death entered the chamber and wrote ‘ Finis” 
after the poet-author’s last word. Field was, and probably 
will be, best known and best loved for his rare and ten- 
der child-verse: but the charm of this prose work is unmis- 
takable, and as one follows the thread of the very thinly dis- 
guised autobiographical narrative, he rejoices in the privilege 
afforded him of intimate acquaintance and fellowship with so 
unique and lovable acharacter. The final touch only is lack- 
ing from the book as originally planned, Mr. Field’s brother 











tells us in the preface; but this does not affect one’s enjoy- 
ment of the delightful English, the quaint and simple pathos, 
and the touches of irresistible humor. With only the aver- 
age reader’s fondness for books and appreciation of good 
writing, the charm of The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac 
cannot be missed, while to the reader of critical taste and to 
the genuine bibliophile, it is the most refreshing book im- 
aginable. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


Reminiscences of Literary London from 1779 to1853. By 
Thomas Rees, with additions by John Britton. These inter- 
esting reminiscences written over forty years ago and pri- 
vately issued are known to but few persons as but a limited 
number of copies were printed for presentation. The 
authors were personally acquainted with all the prominent 
writers, artists and makers of books, and many curious anec- 
dotes, facts about prices paid to well-known authors for their 
works, personal peculiarities of literary and business men 
here given will be new to the reader. The book needs an 
index to do justice to the material. (Francis P. Harper, 
New York.) 

The Gypsy Christ. By William Sharp. The opening 
story in this interesting collection gives what purports to 
be the true legend of Kundry, the Woman in Parsifal, follow- 
ing the story of her curse through her descendants to the 
present time. The Coward is an episode of the Franco-Arab 
War. Madge o’ the Pool is a story of life on the Thames. 
The Lady in Hosea is an incident of love and disloyalty in 
modern London society. The Graven Image, A Venetian 
Idyl, and Fréken Bergliot complete the collection. Mr. 
Sharp’s work is strong, usually sombre, and for the most 
part dramatic. (Stone & Kimball, New York.) 


The Cup of Trembling. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
stories of Western life find place in Mrs. Foote’s new collec- 
tion. Human sin and folly, a moment's fearful, heartless 
weakness, then the destroying avalanche — such is the story 
of The Cup of Trembling, the cup of happiness dashed to 
earth while thirsting lips pressed its brim. The Maverick is 
a story of a lonely ride across the desert with its tragic ending 
of an empty life. The Trumpeter, the tale ofa military post, 
and the March of Coxey’s Army, and On A Side-Track com- 
plete the volume. The five stories are clever, graphic pic- 
tures of Western life presented with realness, force and a 
simple artistic grace showing the hand of a trained writer. 
It is a pleasure to note Mrs. Foote’s growth and developing, 
showing a deepening power in each succeeding book. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance. By Bernhard 
Berenson. An excellent running study of the Florentine 
painters, from Giotto to Michel Angelo, touches upon their 
characteristics, their methods, their standing, and their in- 
fluence. An index to the work of each painter is given with 
the name of the gallery containing it, and other interesting 
data for the student. With the exception of three or four 
pictures, the author has seen and carefully examined every 
picture noted and is alone responsible for the attributions. 
While he makes no claim to absolute completeness, Mr. 
Berenson believes that no genuine work by the painters men- 
tioned, found in the better known public or private collections, 
has been omitted. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The House. By Eugene Field. Another posthumous 
work by Eugene Field is The House, An Episode in the Lives 
of Reuben Baker, Astronomer, and of his Wife Alice. The 
hopes and aspirations, the plans, the disappointments and 
the mischances that befell this worthy couple in the course of 
their house-building will be followed with sympathetic inter- 
est by every one who has ever been through the ordeal of 
building a house, and those who never had the good fortune 
‘to be householders and builders will appreciate the delightful 
whimsicalities of Reuben Baker, Astronomer, and his more 
practical wife, Alice, portrayed as they are with Mr. Field’s 
characteristic and inimitable touch, now humorous and now 
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pathetic. This book also lacks the final chapter, in which 
the author had designed describing the entrance of the Baker 
family into their new home. But, as in The Love Affairs of 
a Bibliomaniac, the fact that his sudden death left the chap- 
ter unwritten detracts nothing but adds rather a melancholy 
interest to the book. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


The Massacre of the Innocents and Other Tales. By Bel- 
gian Writers. This is a book of short stories, twelve in 
number, from the pens of nine authors, only three of whom, 
says Edith Wingate Rinder, the translator, in her prefatory 
note, have a reputation beyond the Dutch and Flemish fron- 
tiers, while but one has a European celebrity. All the 
schools seem to be represented here, the romantic, the im- 
pressionistic, the realistic, the psychological, and the idealis- 
tic; but few of the writers make welcome acquaintances. 
Camille Lemonnier’s two stories, Fleur-De-Ble and St. Nich- 
olas’ Eve, are artistic and pleasant reading; and George 
Garnir in Jacclard and Louis Delattre in Pierre de la Baraque 
have each strongly drawn character sketches; but in most 
of the tales, conspicuously so in Maurice Maeterlinck’s Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents, from which the book takes its title, 
theme and treatment are so unpleasant as to warrant the use 
of the descriptive phrase, ‘‘ brutal realism.” The book is in 
the artistic binding of the Green Tree Library. (Stone & 
Kimball, New York.) 


Laboratory Work in Chemistry. By Edward H. Keiser 
of Bryn Mawr College. Prof. Keiser’s series of experiments 
in general inorganic chemistry is intended to illustrate and 
be supplementary to the work of the class-room. It is sim- 
ple and practical, and outlines the methods of the experi- 
ments with clearness and accuracy. There are excellent 
suggestive hints and questions to ensure the student's atten- 
tion with his mind, rather than mere rote-line repetition of 
directions. The plan of the work is logical, the illustrations 
are helpful, and the book, as a whole, is excellent for the 
ground it aims to cover. (American Book Co., New York.) 


Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. New edition., It was 
in 1863 that ‘‘ this one great literary monument of a century 
of New Testament criticism” was published. Its success 
was immediate and immense; eleven editions in six months 
brought its circulation to 66,000 copies: while there were 
already two German, one Italian, and two Dutch translations 
and an English version in preparation. It thrilled the reli- 
gious world, and brought out a storm of replies. In this re- 
vised version from the twenty-third and final edition, the two 
best known English translations have been freely used, while 
nearly every sentence has been recast, and the whole has 
been scrupulously weighed, phrase by phrase, with the origi- 
nal. The Scripture references have been made more pre- 
cise, and some of them corrected; attention has been called 
to several points of recent criticism which appear to qualify 
the author’s judgment and needed additions have been made 
here and there in footnotes. The Life of Jesus is the crown- 
-ing volume of the History of Israel (in five volumes) and the 
opening one of the Origines, making the keystone of the 
large historical construction to which Renan devoted the 
chief labor of his life. (Roberts Bros., Boston.) 


Beauty for Ashes. By Rev. William C. Wilbor. This 
dainty little volume of consolation for the bereaved consists 
of selections from the poetry and prose of the language. The 
words of comfort and hope in the hours of darkness and sor- 
row refer to death in infancy, childhood and youth, maturity 
and old age. Bishop John H. Vincent has written a sym- 
pathetic introduction. (Hunt & Eaton, New York.) 


American Orations. Studies in American Political His- 
tory. Edited by Alexander Johnston. Reédited with 
historical and textual notes by James Albert Woodburn. 
The revision of Prof. Johnston’s excellent selection has wisely 
been mainly one of additions. The work is divided into four 
parts: Colonialism, Constitutional Government, The Rise of 
Democracy and The Rise of Nationality. The orators repre- 
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sented are James Otis, Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, James Madison, Albert Gallatin, Fisher 
Ames, John Nicholas, Thomas Jefferson, John Randolph, 
Josiah Quincy, Henry Clay, Robert Y. Hayne, Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun and Thomas H. Benton. The 
selections given are excellent specimens of the power of the 
orators, and are of great historic importance because of the 
subjects treated. Three other volumes will complete the 
series. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.50.) 


Fire and Sword in the Sudan. A Personal Narrative of 
Fighting and Serving the Dervishes. 1879-1895. By 
Rudolph C. Slatin Pasha, C. B. Translated by Maj. F. B. 
Wingate. A valuable and important biography, throwing 
strong light on many contemporary questions of political 
and national interest, is this record of Slatin Pasha’s twenty 
years with the dervishes. To-day Africa is the battleground 
of the nations and the Sudan is the focus of interest in this 
marvellous continent. Slatin Pasha went from Austria to 
Africa in 1874, mastered so thoroughly the subject of the 
country and its people that Gen. Gordon in 1879 secured 
his services for the British Government. He rapidly rose 
to the governorship of Darfur, the most dangerous province 
of the Sudan. The rebellious spirit of the people, long pent 
up, broke out in full force and the power of the governor was 
dimmed by the influence of the Mahdi, held in superstitious 
reverence by the Arabs. His gallant fighting seemed noth- 
ing. in the face of the rising tide of Mahdism, and he was 
taken prisoner. His escape and the dark days that fol- 
lowed, the cruelties and crimes of the Khalifa Abdullah, 
under whom he served for eleven years, are- vividly de- 
scribed. He gives clear, simple pictures of the life and 
doings of the people with the power of a man who puts down 
in a straightforward way the statement of events as they 
occurred, with no attempt at literary picturesqueness or color- 
ing. The work is an excellent volume for all who wish to 
understand the intricate question of the Sudan and its prob- 
It is well illustrated and made into an admirable 
(Edward Arnold, New 


lems. 
volume with maps and _ indexes. 
York. Cloth, illustrated, $5.00.) 


Four-Handed Folk. By Olive Thorne Miller. Mrs. Miller 
has proved herself a delightful interpreter of animal life. She 
writes in such an easy, companionable way about what she 
has seen, with a keen eye to the habits and characteristics of 
her subject. She utterly fails to make natural history unat- 
tractive as do many writers whose knowledge merely makes 
them oppressively learned. In this book she tells of the 
kinkajou, its life and its tricks, the animal that rolls itself up 
into a living ball; the koks, a droll little lemur ; the marmoset 
and its associates; Mr. Crowley the chimpanzee; Gila the 
spider-monkey; the peculiarities of the ocelot; and mon- 
keys, their babies and their work. The illustrations too are 
delightful. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, $1.25.) 


Platonic Affections. By John Smith, It requires delicate 
sailing by the reefs of innuendo to tell the story of the love 
of George Heaton and Nellie Elton. He has just emerged 
from a love affair which leaves him with a heart that is self- 
ishly hungry for sympathy. He develops a strong liking for 
Mrs. Elton which she reciprocates, and they flatter them- 
selves it is purely platonic. She promises to be a sister to 
him, and he to be a brother to her, but in order to be re- 
spectable before Mrs. Grundy, they decide to marry. Soon 
the platonic affection begins to prove itself a sham, and they 
suddenly reveal themselves to each other as lovers. Their 
experiment deservedly fails and the reader who follows their 
fortunes cordially approves. (Roberts Bros. Keynote 
Series, $1.) 

Your Money or Your Life. By Edith Carpenter. This 
book with the ‘‘stand-up and deliver” title won the thousand- 
dollar prize in the New York Hera/d contest. The story of 
how Tom Norries recklessly tossed up a good business and 
left for a life of adventures is told in a chatty, easy way that 
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makes pleasant reading and tends to quiet qualms of doubt as 
to the probability of the procession of incident. Tom’s ad- 
miration for a train robber and a confusion of identity by 
which the New Yorker is tried makes a complication of con- 
ditions the reader follows with genuine interest in a story 
that is never dull. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.25.) 


Lorenzo de Medici and Florence in the Fifteenth Century. 
By E. Armstrong. While the writer acknowledges the 
doubtful right of Lorenzo de Medici to a place in the Heroes 
of the Nation Series, he justifies his choice. ‘‘In the most 
interesting century of Italian history Florence was the most 
typical state, and Lorenzo the most typical citizen. Had 
Henry the Seventh of England or Louis the Eleventh of 
France been asked who was the most remarkable man in 
Italy, they would have named Lorenzo, and this must be the 
justification for his inclusion in this series... The work, ina 
very satisfactory way, presents the essentials of the history 
of the rise of the house of Medici that for three centuries was 
a mighty power in Florence. There is a conscientious group- 
ing of facts as found in the works of the great historians and 
biographers, making a clear picture of the man and his time. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.50.) 


At Hawarden with Mr. Gladstone. By William H. Ride- 
ing. The opening paper in this gossipy series of transatlantic 
experience gives a view of Gladstone at close range. It 
shows him kindly, gentle, and with his intellectual force 
undimmed. The years have left him unwearied, unvan- 
quished, unappeased in the appetite for achievement. A 
Run Ashore at Queenstown, The Route of the Wild Irish- 
man, Quaint Old Yarmouth, Law, Lawyers and Lawcourts, 
The House of Commons, and Old and New on the Atlantic 
complete the interesting and readable little volume. These 
charming little papers show keen observation and a graphic 
power of making what he has seen relive in a few strong 
sentences. (T. Y. Crowell &'Co. Cloth, $1.00.) 


The Puppet-Booth. By Henry B. Fuller, author of With 
the Procession. In this book Mr. Fuller enters a field which 
has not been occupied by any American writer. The Puppet- 
Booth contains twelve highly imaginative plays, each confined 
to a single act. They are powerful and striking, filled with 
humor and with much of the weirdness of Maeterlinck and are 
thoroughly interesting. They are studies of phases of psychic 
and ethical problems, veiled ina symbolistic vein. Thor- 
oughly artistic in conception and finish, their delicate parody 
never crosses the invisible border-line into burlesque. In 
Northern Lights we see the clever grasp of the essentials of 
Ibsen’s style daintily mimicked. The Stranger within the 
Gates brings Anthony Hope’s Rudolph again on the stage. 
So careful readers of contemporary fiction will see in the 
players in the puppet-booth the miniature review of the prom- 
inent actors on the stage of fiction and the poetic drama of 
America and Europe. (The Century Co. Cloth, $1.25.) 


Philosophy of English Literature. Greenough White. 
The point of view of the present study is different from most 
treatises on the subject. The aim has been to describe the 
process of mental development; to determine the limits and 
character of literary ages; to get at the basic principle of 
each successive age and trace its derivation from that which 
préceded it. The lives of authors have not been a primary 
concern, yet the personal element has not been unduly de- 
pressed. The author has wisely used much in English 
history as interpreting English literature.’ This, the first part 
of the work, treats of the literature of the middle ages, a 
period generally misunderstood. (Ginn & Co. Cloth.) 


Those Good Normans. By Gyp. Translated from the 
French by Marie Jussen. The shoddy pretences and expedi- 
ents of the Dutrac family in their efforts to get into society 
remind one of the rabbits of Australia that burrow under the 
fences they cannot climb and so enter the fields of their hopes. 
The Dutracs are vulgar, new rich people, with ambition and 
with all the requisites to enter society, save blood and brains. 














They pour out their money as water in order to float them- 
selves into the society of Gribonville. The work is wonder- 
fully clever and witty, and is told in conversation with but 
little description, the characters being unconsciously ever in 
the confessional box revealing themselves in their words. 
The bubbles of vanity and assumption are pricked by a sharp 
and relentless cynicism. (Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth, $1.00.) 


Dictionary of Quotations. By Lieut. Col. Philip Hugh 
Dalbiac. This is an admirable collection of quotations from 
the best English and American authors, arranged in alpha- 
betic order, by the first word of the quotation. The indexes 
by subject and by author leave nothing to be desired. The 
editor has aimed to make the work approximately complete, 
up-to-date and careful in reference. Wherever possible, 
chapter and verse authority are given, and all quotations are 
taken from the best obtainable editions of the authors them- 
selves and not from other books of reference. This has 
ensured accuracy to the quotations, which cover the whole 
range of English literature from the earliest historic times to 
the present day. A second volume supplementary to this, 
and containing quotations from Greek and Latin writers is 
now in press, and it is hoped if the success of these two parts 
warrants it, to complete the work with a volume dealing 
with modern continental writers. The dictionary is an indis- 
pensable book for the library and the literary worker. (Mac- 
millan & Co. Cloth, $2.00.) 


Beneath Old Roof Trees. By Abram English Brown. 
The story of the part taken by Lexington and many other 
towns in the opening events of the Revolution is presented 
by the author in a telling way. Manuscript records of towns 
and churches have been freely consulted, and interviews with 
venerable men and women have supplied valuable material 
which has been woven into a most interesting narrative. 
This volume, being one of a prospective series — Footprints 
of the Patriots — treats of only a small portion of the towns 
prominent in the opening days of the Revolution ; other towns 
will be considered in later volumes. The illustrations serve 
to perpetuate the memory of many important historic houses 
and scenes. (Lee and Shepard. Cloth, $1.50.) 


Your Will: How to Make It. By George F. Tucker. 
This volume is not an attempt to teach the individual how to 
be his own lawyer, in fact it is merely a carefully detailed 
series of ‘‘ suggestions to enable laymen to talk understand- 
ingly with their lawyers about the preparation of their wills.” 
The pitfalls and dangers in making wills; rights of husband, 
wife and children, devises and legacies, testamentary limita- 
tions, trusts, guardianships, and executors are all considered, 
with many valuable suggestions taken from years of study of 
the subject. (Little, Brown & Co. Cloth.) : 


Sunrise Stories. A Glance at the Literature of Japan. By 
Roger Riordan and Tozo Takayanagi. To translate the light 
phrases of Japanese literature into English is a delicate under- 
taking. It is like plucking some luscious Oriental fruit, fresh 
and gemmed with dew, and packing it for the long transat- 
lantic journey. No matter how careful the treatment there 
must be a loss in the transmitting. Stories such as these 
depend so much on their atmosphere, on their reflecting the 
spirit of the nation, and on their preserving the evanescent 
aroma of locality. It is always so with stories wherein 
the telling is greater than the tale. The translators have 
recognized the difficulty of their work yet have made a most 
interesting collection of stories which give glimpses of the 
character and life of the people as seen through their tradi- 
tions, folk-lore, myths, legends, poetry, and drama. The 
volume is a dainty bit of which the publishers may be proud. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.50.) 


The Art of Reading and Speaking. By James Fleming, 
‘D. D. The author brings to bear on his subject thirty years 
of study and training. He protests vigorously against the 
‘* tricks and quackery of elocution,” and seeks to teach ‘‘nat- 
ural” reading. In twenty-four chapters he gives valuable 
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advice and suggestion which seem to cover the field of his 
work thoroughly. The voice exercises are detailed, clear 
and practical, and the passages for reading selected from 
Shakespeare and Milton, are accompanied by marginal notes. 
(Edward Arnold. Cloth, $1.) 


Pirate Gold. By F. J. Stimson. This delightful story of 
life in Boston, opening in the early part of the century and 
ending in the days of the civil war, is a delicate piece of 
literary work. De Soto, a pirate taken to Boston to be tried, 
on leaving his ship hands a bag of gold to James Bowdoin, 
while one of his mates thrusts into the arms of James M. 
Murtagh the bookkeeper a beautiful yellow-haired little girl. 
The pirate treasure was deposited in the Old Colony Bank 
‘to the credit of whom it may concern” and the little girl was 
adopted by the tender-hearted bachelor bookkeeper as _ his 
own. No one thought that the gold and the baby were 
associated, and that she was the heir. The characters of 
James Bowdoin the old merchant, and the old bookkeeper 
whose love for Mercedes leads him to a sin which is followed 
by a life-time’s atonement, are sympathetically portrayed. It 
is a pity that a sensational title should have been selected for 
such a charming story. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


Views in Africa. By Anna B. Badlam. The World and 
Its People Series. Book VII. Two Parts. The issue of 
Views in Africa is especially timely now, when the eyes of 
the civilized world are turned to that continent, or, at least, 
to its southern portion, where the discovery of rich mines 
has greatly enhanced the value of possession, and has given 
rise to some conflict of authority between the natives of the 
Transvaal Republic and the British and Dutch settlers of ad- 
jacent colonies. Views in Africa satisfactorily gratifies the 
desire for knowledge of this part of the world. It presents a 
series of accurate and graphic word-pictures of the vast conti- 
nent, its superb natural features, its flora and fauna, and its 
strangely and widely diversified tribes of people. The 
amount of information thus comprehended is really wonder- 
ful. It embraces all that one needs to know concerning this 
strange and interesting country; and while its data were, of 
course, gathered second-hand, they have been carefully com- 
piled with the view of presenting a lifelike panorama of the 
various scenes and wonders in a way to impress them upon 
the memory. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


Earth’s Enigmas. By Charles G. D. Roberts. The 
author, better known as a poet than a writer of prose, has 
here collected his short stories from their temporary resting 
place in the pages of the magazines of the day. They are 
tales of out-door life on the rivers of the North or in the 
lumber regions of Canada, filled with the fresh, stimulating 
atmosphere of Nature. They tell the story of human emotion 
freed from the restricting bonds of the conventionalities of 
civilization. Two specially strong stories are Within Sound 
of the Saws and A Tragedy of the Times. The series in 
which this book is published is the Red Eagle series, the 
cover in buff being decorated with a large eagle head in red. 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston.) 


The White Rocks. From the French of Edouard Rod. 
Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. The White Rocks has gone 
through fifteen editions within a few months and was received 
with the keenest appreciation by the principal French reviews. 
It is a work of originality and power, having a distinct ethical 
motive, as impressive in its way as Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
Letter, though treated in a very different manner. The 
theme is love and renunciation. The scene is a little Swiss 
town, to which comes a new minister, an unworidly youth of 
peasant origin, fresh from the seminary, with his faithful, 
shrewd-minded, old mother. He is introduced to the wealthy 
Massod family and a peculiar sympathy discovers itself be- 
tween him and Madame de Massod. This ripens into a 
master passion which almost carries them away and which 
overwhelms them with unhappiness. But both the minister 
and the wife are too firmly fixed in their principles to yield 
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as the lovers do in the Scarlet Letter. Their struggles to 
hide from each other and even from themselves the true state 
of affairs are detailed with graphic vividness, and the name 
of the story is justified in the skilful use which the author 
makes of the legend attached to the White Rocks, where the 
accidental betrayal of their mutual secret takes place. The 
underlying motive is interesting ; its development is wonder- 
fully impressive ; its construction is dramatic; the portrayal 
of contrasting character is most artistic and brilliant, and the 
respect manifested by the author for the supreme laws of truth 
and justice and right raise it to a high plane of morality. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston.) 


Studies in Structure and Style. By W. T. Brewster. 
This volume is intended to supplement the study of the 
principles of rhetoric by a systematic analysis of several 
pieces of modern English prose. The essays have been 
chosen with the idea of giving complete chapters, not mere 
fragmentary selections, of the best in literature. The anno- 
tations give supplementary information that will aid in inter- 
preting the text. The aim has been to suggest general 
principles and to allow the student to carry out the work of 
analysis for himself. The author wisely recognizes that 
structure and style are not the same, and that style is some- 
thing more than mechanical adjustments of word and 
phrase. He shows that those elements of style which are 
most akin to music—the balance, rhythm and harmony 
which give literature much of its beauty—must be recognized 
and assimilated by the individual who would intensify his 
appreciation and clarify and beautify his expression. (Mac- 
millan & Co. Cloth, $1.10.) 


A Lone Woman in Africa: Six Years on the Kroo Coast. 
By Agnes McAllister. The missionary who is working in 
zealous performance of duties comes very close to the people 
and can give intimate pictures, at short range, of their life 
impossible to ordinary travellers and explorers. Miss 
McAllister’s book aside from its religious interest is a valu- 
able contribution to our literature of Africa, and presents the 
manners and customs of the natives and the peculiarities of 
the country with the same care and fidelity that she put into 
her missionary work. (Hunt & Eaton. Cloth, $1.00.) 


The Fisherman and His Friends: A Series of Revival 
Sermons. By Louis Albert Banks, D. D. The freshness 
and suggestiveness of Dr. Banks’ recent book of revival 
sermons, entitled Christ and His Friends, ensures a glad 
welcome for the companion volume, The Fisherman and 
His Friends, just published by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
The thirty-one revival sermons in this new volume were all 
the result of long study and observation, but the actual con- 
struction of each sermon was left till the day of delivery. 
Then out of the fullness of the heart and mind the mouth 
spoke. Bishop John F. Hurst characterizes these sermons as 
follows: ‘‘ The subjects are strong, striking, and varied, the 
treatment is of the most searching kind, and altogether, it is 
a most valuable addition to our devotional literature.” In 
suggestion and illustrative materia] this book is invaluable to 
Christian workers. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York.) 


In Jail with Charles Dickens. By Alfred Trumble, editor 
of The Collector. The author has been a student of Dickens 
from the days when the publication of his novels in serial form 
was a periodical event. Penology was one of Dickens’ hob- 
bies, and some of the most powerful passages in his books are 
those which have the scenes of action laid within the shadow 
of the jail. It was this fact which led to the writing of the 
volume. This book consists of personal knowledge as a 





voluntary visitor to Newgate, the Tombs in New York, and 
the Eastern District Penitentiary, supplemented by refer- 
ences to the record. For the Fleet, Marshalsea, and King’s 
Bench, the author is indebted to the chronicles and descrip- 
tions of Peter Cunningham, John Timbs, Leigh Hunt, and 
other ingenious and interesting historians of the London of the 
early Victorian era. 


Mr. Trumble has given to this work the 
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characteristic touch of his delightful style. The book will 
have a deep interest for those lovers of Dickens whose loyalty 
has not been sapped by the modern critics who have sought 
to undermine his standing. (Francis P. Harper, New York. 
Cloth, $1.25.) 


The Dictionary of Burning Words of Brilliant Writers. A 
Cyclopedia of Quotations from the Literature of all Ages. 
Designed for the use of the Senate, the Bar, the Pulpit and 
the Orator. Compiled by Josiah H. Gilbert. With an intro- 
duction by Charles S. Robinson, D. D. The book isa 
standard one, good for all time, and just what is needed by 
public speakers, preachers, pleaders and teachers wont to 
enrich their addresses with the bright utterances of brilliant 
men, and they will here find a mine of wealth. We heartily 
recommend the volume as a solid source both of recreation 
and instruction. The work has been admirably done. The 
subjects and arrangements are in every way most excellent, 
and the indexes, both by authors and subjects, are most com- 
plete. Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D., says of this book: 
‘* There is more solid ore and less trash in this volume than 
in any similar work I have met with; nor is it tainted with 
any poison or bad theology.”— (Wilbur B. Ketcham, 2 
Cooper Union, New York. Cloth, $2.) 

Fairy Tales. By Mabel Fuller Blodgett. The publishers 
of this volume are Lamson, Wolffe & Co., who within a few 
months have put on the market a list of capital books, all 
marvels of artistic binding and typographic beauty —so uni- 


- form in quality that their name is already a guarantee of 


excellence. The twelve tales in this delightful collection 
are: The Story of Prince Peppermint and the Princess 
Sarsaparilla, The Witch’s Daughter, The Blue Emerald, 
Princess Sunbeam and the Horned Toad, The Moon Lady, 
How Olaf Fought the Ogre, The Silver Song, The Magic 
Violets, The Good Goblin, The Sultan’s Pepper-Box, Dame 
Elfrida’s Bees, How Gold-Wing Found the Fairy Queen. 
The illustrations are all full-page pictures by Ethel Reed in 
elaborate designs, original in conception and striking in treat- 
ment. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston, Mass.) 


Topical Notes on American Authors. By Lucy Tappan. 
The preparation of these notes had for its aim the creating 
of an interest in the personality of the authors as revealed in 
characteristic utterances and in their lives, in order to deepen 
and intensify the enjoyment of individual writings. The 
authors selected are Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and 
Holmes. The general plan of treatment in the work is to 
give short selections from the writings of the authors, fol- 
lowed by a list of references to books and magazines, a 
topical outline of important events in the author’s life, appella- 
tions and sobriquets applied to him, then notes on his writ- 
ings and miscellaneous data of interest. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York. Cloth, $1.00.) 


Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary of Music. By W. 
S. B. Mathews and Emil Liebling. The vocabulary of this 
excellent handy musical dictionary comprises nearly 10,000 
terms. The definitions have been carefully amended and 
pronunciations have been affixed to all terms from foreign 
languages. The summary of musical notation covers all 
topics usually considered under this head with a very full list 
of all signs likely to be met with by the student, in no matter 
what department he may work. To one not familiar with 
musical reference books the extensive vocabulary will seem 
surprising. The editing of the work is careful and able. 
(The John Church Co., New York.) 


School Recreations and Amusements. By Charles W. 
Mann. Believing that the school-life should accord with the 
needs of the unfolding nature and growing abilities of the 
child, and that there should be pleasure in the learning, 
Mr. Mann has prepared a most interesting and valuable book. 
It contains chapters on morning exercises; the beautifying 
of the schoolroom ; singing games for little pupils, gymnastic 











recreations, drills, cycling, boating, historic recreations, out- 
door amusements for older pupils; school exhibitions, com- 
positions, and debates ; experiments in chemistry and physics, 
and other allied topics. The work is based on the sound 
educational recognition of the possibilities of development of 
the mind through sport and recreation. (American Book Co. 
Cloth, $1.00.) 

Alden’s Living Topics Cyclopedia. The second volume of 
this record of recent events and of the world’s progress in all 
departments of knowledge runs from ‘“ Boys’ Brigade” to 
‘*Coudert.” The scheme of the work is to be a supplement- 
ary series to all cyclopedias by bringing all the subjects 
thoroughly up to date. The articles on the cities and states 
are specially full and valuable and admirably condensed. 
Mr. Alden deserves congratulation for the ingenuity of con- 
ception and plan and thoroughness of execution. (John B. 
Alden, New York. Cloth, 50 cents.) 


The Standard Hymnal: Compiled and arranged by C. C. 
Converse. No one could be better fitted to prepare a hymnal 
that would meet the devotional needs of the people in all 
services of the church, Sunday-school, and family circle than 
is the well-known composer, C. C. Converse, of whose hymn, 
What a Friend We Have in Jesus, fifty million copies have 
been printed. His Standard Hymnal, just published, 
meets the want of a choice hymnal for all purposes, in most 
convenient form and at a small price. It contains 150 of the 
choicest, selected from a whole library of psalmody, compris- 
ing all the hymnologic issues of many years; which selection 
embraces those hymns which public and private devotional 
use have made standard. (Funk & Wagnalls. Cloth, 35 cents.) 


Gathering Clouds: A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 
By Frederick W. Farrar. The scene of this historic romance 
is set in Constantinople and Antioch at the close of the 
fourth century. This was a time when the Byzantine Empire 
was at its worst. Of this Empire says Lecky, ‘‘ The uni- 
versal verdict of history is that it constitutes without a single 
exception the most thoroughly base and despicable form that 
civilization has yet assumed.” The clouds of darkness and 
trial were overshadowing the Christianity that four centuries 
before had been preached in its purity and simplicity. The 
time in all its sin and degradation is brought vividly before 
the reader. Great care has been taken to keep every fact, 
circumstance or statement of real importance in harmony 
with the authentic testimony of the best authorities. Dean 
Farrar has done a good work in thus reconstructing an 
historic epoch. (Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, $2.00.) 


Christ’s Trumpet-Call to the Ministry, By Daniel S. 
Gregory. Believing that the present time is a critical one in 
the history and work of the church, the author has given 
with the sincerity and intenseness of deep conviction this call 
to the preachers. It isa demand upon them to be true to 
their leadership and to carefully consider those great ques- 
tions upon which their privileges, duties and responsibilities 
depend. The chapters cover The Preacher’s Present Com- 
mission, The Preacher’s Message, The Preacher and His 
Furnishing, The Preaching for these Times and The 
Preacher as a Pastor. The presentation is clear, forceful and 
practical. (Funk & Wagnalls Co. Cloth.) 


A King and a Few Dukes. A Romance. By Robert W. 
Chambers. All that this book needs to make it a comic 
opera is a ballet, some music and a few orchestra chairs — it 
has the plot, the cast and the improbability. In a valley of 
the Caspian Mountains lives Stephen Steen, an American, 
rich and unhappy, nursing a broken heart and an elaborate 
cynicism. He has rented the valley as a hunting ground, 
under a lease which requires him to entertain all travellers. 
Into his seclusion stroll a royal party, the King of Bosnovia 
_and two dukes. They camp out on the generosity of the 
American, and soon the royal aunt and her cortége appear 
and complications then begin. The improbabilities follow 


each other in rapid succession, and so naturally and easily 
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does Mr. Chambers ignore the requirements of the situations 
that it is often only as an afterthought that the reader recog- 
nizes them. The mock heroics, the love affairs, the light- 
ning changes in identity, the easy companionship with 
royalty and the delightful manner of telling make the story 
pleasing and entertaining. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 


Cinderella and Other Stories. By Richard Harding Davis. 
Five stories now appear in their first reincarnation, having 
already had a life in the periodicals. The sketches are all 
clever but with a rather journalistic flavor. Cinderella is the 
story of a servants’ ball at a big hotel. Van Bibber appears 
and continues to act as Don Quixote II in rescuing fair 
damsels in distress. In this story, with Travers, he discovers 
terpsichorean genius in Annie, the elevator boy’s fiancée. 
Miss Delmar’s Understudy is the story of a young man’s pre- 
matrimonial reflection. The Editor’s Story; The Reporter 
Who Made Himself King, an ingeniously elaborated sketch ; 
and An Assistant Emigrant, complete the collection. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.00.) 


Ice Work, Present and Past. By T. G. Bonney, D. Sc., 
F.R.S., F.S. A., etc., Professor of Geology at University 
College, London. No. 74, International Scientific Series. 
The student of ice and its work frequently finds that books 
upon the subject are written more with a view to advocating 
some particular interpretation of facts than to describing the 
facts themselves. In his work Prof. Bonney has endeavored 
to give greater prominence to those facts of glacial geology 
on which all inferences must be founded. After setting forth 
the facts shown in various regions he has given the various 
interpretations which have been proposed, adding his com- 
ments and-criticisms. He also explains a method by which 
he believes we can approximate to the temperature at various 
places during the glacial epoch, and the different explana- 
tions of the general refrigeration are stated and briefly dis- 
cussed. The work is presented under three parts — existing 
evidence, traces of the glacial epoch, and theoretical ques- 
tions. It gives a very thorough outline of the subject invalu- 
able to students. (D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $1.50.) 


A Mountain Woman. By Elia W. Peattie. This col- 
lection of eight stories of Western life has a freshness and 
individual touch that is really refreshing. Jim Lancy’s Water- 
loo, a sketch of a woman’s iife on a poor Nebraska farm, is a 
strong study in monochrome, the dull, heavy, heart-breaking 
surrender to a paralyzing environment of labor and loneliness. 
It is a story that persists in the memory through the force of 
its dominant note. A Mountain Woman is ina happier vein, 
though it suggests Jim Lancy’s Waterloo in many ways, as if 
the author had taken the same plot outline and reversed t. 
The remaining stories, The Three Johns, Two Pioneers, A 
Resuscitation, Up the Gulch, A Michigan Man and A Lady of 
Yesterday are all interesting and worthy of careful reading. 
(Way & Williams, Chicago. Cloth, $1.25.) 


Turkey and the Armenian Atrocities. By Rev. Edwin M. 
Bliss. The author has sought not merely to portray the 
horrors of the situation in Turkey as it is to-day but to trace 
the producing influences. These include the social charac- 
teristics of the people ; the religious beliefs and ecclesiastical 
customs, the slow growth of many centuries; the political 
ambitions and jealousies of the European powers, and the per- 
sonal qualities of the men who have held the reins of power. 
The effort has been made to let each phase stand out as 
clearly as possible, first in itself, and then in relation to 
the other phases, and to do this, the topical rather than the 
strictly historical form has been adopted. As one reads the 
matter-of-fact statements of the atrocities in Armenia told in 
a simple way, with no attempt at eloquence, save that which 
the theme itself supplies, one feels that civilization is but a 
jest and an empty boast while the great nations of the earth 
can dare stand as spectators to the ghastly tragedy. The 
value of the book is increased by its excellent illustrations. 
(Hubbard Publishing Co., Phila. Cloth, $2.00.) 
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Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture: E. P. 


Evans: Henry Holt & Co., illustrated..........-eeeeee $2 00 


Chopin’s Greater Works: How they should be understood: 
J. Kleczynski, trans. by N. Janotha: Scribner’s, 12mo.....- Eos 
John La Farge, Artist and Writer: Cecilia Waern: with 36 
illustrations: Macmillan, imperial 8vo.........++++ee0 . ay 
Queens of the Stage: Alan Dale: G. W. Dillingham, paper, 50 
Sketches of the English Glee Composers: with portraits: 
David Baptie: Chas. Scribner’s Sons......+seeeeeeees - 175 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 
At Hawarden with Mr. Gladstone: William H. Rideing: 
Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., cloth. ...+..seeeseeee occce cere + 100 
Jeanne D’Arc: Mrs, Oliphant: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, 1 50 
Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes: John T. Morse, 


Jr.: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., cloth........+++.- 4 00 
Life, Letters and Works of Louis Agassiz: Jules Marcow: 
Macmillan, illustrated, 2 vols,.....ccccceccsccccccccces 4 00 
Lincoln’s Campaign: Osborn H. Oldroyd: Laird & Lee, 
CHO, TREN 6. 6'06:6.5.0:5:0:6:0-6:0:00:0:64 0-600 00 s000000ie eee 75 
Maria Mitchell: Life, Letters and Journals: compiled by 
Phebe Mitchell Kendall: Lee & Shepard..........++++. 2 00 
My Confidences: An Autobiographical Sketch: Frederick 
Locker-Lampson: Scribner’s, 8vo, with two portraits. .... 5 00 


Percy Bysshe Shelley: Poet and Pioneer: A Biographical 
Study by Henry S. Salt: Scribner’s, 8vo., with portrait... I 50 
Personal Characteristics from French History: Baron Ferdi- 


nand Rothschild, M. P.: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth. .......- 3 25 
The Life of Laurence Sterne: Percy Fitzgerald: Scribner’s, 
with portrait, 2 vols., crown 8v0.-..-.seecccccecccceees 3 00 
William H. Seward: Series of American Statesmen: Thorn- 
ton K. Lothrop: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo........ I 25 
Essays and Miscellanies. 
American Orations: Edited with Introductions by Alexander 
Johnston: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth... .+++..+s+eeeee I 25 
Guns and Cavalry: Major E. S. May, R. A.: Roberts Bros., 
CIEE 4: 6:01: 6 6°e:6ini00 6-6 cece ianine othe pees seine ee Coeeseeess I 25 
Nature and Culture: Hensilten Wright Mabie: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 16mo, cloth, gilt top..cccccccccccccccccrecccces I 50 
The Art of Reading and Speaking: Canon James Fleming: 
Edweed Asnold, amo, Clotli..o0oc0+ccvccocccses voce I 00 
The Ideal of Universities: Adolph Brodbeck, Ph. D.: The 
Metaphysical Pub. Co., cloth....+ see cccccccccccscccce I 50 
The Interpretation of Literature: W. H. Crawshaw, A. M.: 
PN 6809. 0.55:5 0094100044006 6555se~sneniesswese I 00 
The Rhythm of Life and Other Essays: Alice Meynell: Cope- 
land & Day, 12m0, Cloth «0 sacccccensvevccesecs eoeee I 25 
The Shakespeare Secret: A contribution to ) the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy: Edwin Bormann: C. N. Caspar...... 9 00 
Fiction of the Month. 
A Bad Penny: John T. Wheelwright: Illustrated by F. G. 
Atwood: Papyrus Series: Lamson, Wolffe & Co........+. 
A Debt of Honour: Mabel Collins: American Publishers 
COBDOUION, PODEF s 0:40:6.0:6:0:010:00 0001 000s cece ccbeceseee 50 


B. L. Farjeon: The Cassell Pub. Co., paper, 50 
Effie Adelaide Rowlands: J. B. Lippin- 


A Fair Jewess: 
A Faithful Traitor: 


CO ea ah einioebos 10454400 eeredaneeececaceate I 00 
A Mountain Woman: Elia W. Peattie: Way & Williams, 

CHECENG; Tih, GIR si0:s'e sicseces S669 65054 Ss0ees coces ras 
A Slump in Heroes: Harold Bolce: Johannesburg Life Pub. 

CO. 5 PAPEL. + 0:0.0:0:0:0:0:00:0.508 00 0res cece ssc cccscvesseoes 
A Woman with a Future: Mrs. Andrew Dean: Frederick A. 

DE ON soe sccsecetnendasetadsesedtecveseve 75 
An Unsatisfactory Lover: Mrs. Hungerford: J. B. Lippin- 

CO EEE 60s osrsigeenteucs -sePeEsernateedewsene I 00 
Barbara Deck: A Tale of Early Methodism: W. H. Withrow: 

WHEGEE BrIGG6s 05:00 0:065:0-9:00-ssivie:n 06d6- eet veseveoeece 
Dartmoor: Maurice H. Hervey: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 


cloth, illustrated ...... CARAS H OST EE Ke wewNeee 75 








Fairy Tales: Mabel Fuller Blodgett: Illustrated by Ethel 
Reed: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. .ccccecscccsscccceccccces 


Gobseck: Honoré de Balzac: Trans. by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley: Roberts Bros., cloth.....--+++++eeseeeeeeee $1 50 
Handy Andy: Samuel Lover: Macmillan & Co., cloth, illus- 
trated....cccccccccccccce cocccccece Ccccce cccccccccce I 25 
In Homespun: Edith Nesbit: Roberts Bros., cloth......+..- I 00 
In Quest of the Ideal: Leon de Tinseau: Trans. by Florence 
Belknap Gilmour: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth..-.....-++- I 00 
In the Heart of the Hills: Sherwin Cody: Macmillan & Co., 
T2M0, Cloth... ccccecccccccccccccscccccevccsscesvccs I 25 
Jack Chumleigh: Maurice Francis Egan: John Murphy & 
Co., cloth. ..+ccccccccoccccocece aves saws newaanene 
Out of Bounds: A. Garry: Henry Holt & Co, cloth. .....- 75 


Pacific History Stories: Harr Wagner: Western Series of 
Readers, Vol. I: Whittaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, bds. 
Princess Anne: Albert R. Ledoux: The Lookeron Pub. Co., 


Is otktG dnc dine 54 pon senses obeenendee weegeenaes 50 
Robert Urquhart, a Novel: GabrielSetoun: Frederick Warne 

BR Ca., FOG CUE co oosn 0.0006 sinwss0cess 99906009540 I 50 
Rome: Emile Zola: Trans. by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly: 

Macmillan & Co., cloth, vol. I and I]......sseeeeseeeee 2 00 
St. Ann’s: W. E. Norris: Cassell Pub. Co., paper-.-....- 50 
Summer in Arcady: James Lane Allen: Macmillan & Co., 

GN od 0-6.0:0.0:0 5545-65590 600058 400d 65400090909 500000068 I 25 
Sunset Pass: Capt. Charles King: American Publishers Cor- 

POrAation, PAPEL... . ee eeeeeevcereareeceeeceseceeeecees 50 
Tales from Town Topics: The Hunt for Happiness: Anita 

Vivanti Chartres: Town Topics Pub. Co., paper---.+.+.-- 50 
The Broken Ring: Elizabeth Knight Thompkins: G. P 

Patnaes: Somk, Chas <c6ae s0.ceces 60090005006 0003 09-08 I 00 
The Daughter of a Stoic: Cornelia Atwood Pratt: Macmillan 

& Co.. cloth. ..ccsccccce.. settee eeeeeeeeeeereeeeees I 25 
The Demagogue and Lady Phayre: William J. Locke: 

Edward Arnold, 12mo, cloth .oc.eceeesccccecccccccees I 00 
The Dream-Charlotte: M. Betham-Edwards: Macmillan & 


Cag Ce 8 5 6.056 6 560005 6 6 8sg 000g es 6s ee eseseseseses 12 
The Duchess of Powysland: Grant Allen: U.S. Book Co., cloth 1 00 
The XIth Commandment: Halliwell Sutcliffe: New Amster- 


Gia Tae Cn, Gc i ok.naienn csccesesesen cecsesese I 25 
The Fat Knight: paper... ..eeseseee cece cccccecccccecs 50 
The Lure of Fame: Clive Holland: New Amsterdam Book 

ei, Mave ssiscnstecsasesccveséweneocectessusioses I 00 


The Mystery of Paul Chadwick: John W. Postgate: Laird 
BF Is 66s 555565 6055: 6065044990 bee C eC HORN SCCes 

The Peacemaker of Bourbon: S. J. Bumstead: G. W. Dilling- 
Ham: Paper --eessescccceevecccccccescces: sevesevece 50 

The Release: Charlotte M. Yonge: Macmillan & Co., cloth 1 00 


The Silver Arrow: Frank Laurence Donohue: G. W. Dil- 
lingham, paper....cscccececccccsscceccccccsccccccecs 50 
The White Virgin: George Manville Fenn: Rand, McNally 
& C0., PAPEL. occ vcccccccce cscs cscs cccsccccccescccces 
Typee: Herman Melville: American Publishers Corporation, 
PAPEL eee eeccccsecee cece cece ceeerecsceteresensesons 50 
Wier of Hermiston: An Unfinished Romance: Robert Louis 
Stevenson: Chas. Scribner’s Sons..-++eseee seeeeeeeece I 50 


Wisdom’s Folly: A. V. Dutton: Henry Holt & Co., cloth... I 00 
Worth While: F. F. Montrésser: Edward Arnold, 16mo..-- 75 


Historic and National. 


Beneath Old Roof Trees: Abram English Brown: Lee & 
Shepard, cloth, illustrated...-...esesecesecceecccecces I 50 
Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century: 
Philip Alexander Bruce: Macmillan, 2 vols.....--+-+++++- 6 00 
Greek Oligarchies: Their Character and Organization: Leon- 
ard Whibley, M. A.: G,. P. Putnam’s Sons...+-.-++++++e I 75 
History of Prussia under Frederic the Great, 1756-1757: 
Herbert Tuttle: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 8vo, cloth..... I 50 
Louis XI et Charles le Téméraire: J. Michelet: Edited by 
Arthur R. Ropes: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth......+. 60 
Memphis and Mycenz: An Examination of Egyptian Chro- 
nology: Cecil Torr: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth..... ccccere + 1 40 











Revised to 1896: 





Paragraph History of the United States. 


Roberts, 16mo, cloth.....-++++. eccccvcccece o eecccecces fo 50 
Rome and Pompeii: Gaston Boissier: Translated by D. Have- 

lock Fisher: Putnam, 8v0....++-ssscceeccsecceecccees 2 50 
The Empire of the Ptolemies: J.P. Mahaffy: Macmillan.... 3 50 
The United States of America, 1765-1865 : Edward Channing, 

Ph. D.: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth-..-.++eseesesees I 50 
The Winning of the West: Theodore Roosevelt: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons, Vol. IV, cloth .....-esecceceees joneentens 2 50 
Turkey, and the Armenian Atrocities: Rev. Edwin Munsell 

Bliss: Hubbard Pub. Co., cloth, illustrated...........-- I 50 

Literary Criticism. 

Adventures in Criticism: A. T. Quiller-Couch: Charles Scrib- , 

WONG GON s 4.5. 5.05.90 005:9040 500800900066 cccccces eeee I 50 
Critical Kit-Kats: Edmund Gosse: Dodd, Mead & Co., 

12m, cloth, gilt top--++ +s... $466'69090 s00sese cooee I 50 


Excursions in Libraria: Being Retrospective Reviews and 
Bibliographical Notes: G. H. Powell: Scribner’s, small 4to 2 25 
Modern French Literature: Benjamin W. Wells, Ph. D.: 
Roberts, 12mo, cloth... .ccccscccscccecccccccccce- cos I 50 
Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature: Greenough 
White: Part I, The Middle Ages: Ginn & Co., I2mo---- I 10 
Retrospective Reviews: Richard Le Gallienne: Dodd, Mead 


& Co., crown 8v0, 2 vols.ccescccecccccccccccccesccees 3 50 
Studies in Structure and Style: W. T. Brewster: Macmillan 
R Gog TOM, CAO 0.0.0:0:6:6:0:0:9:0:06:6005.00508050040000008 I 10 


Natural History Sketches. 
By Meadow and Stream: Pleasant Memories of Pleasant 


Places: The Amateur Angler: Scribner’s, 12mo..-.------- 2 50 
Four Handed Folk: Olive Thorne Miller: Houghton, Mifflin 

Be Ci CINE, Tho 6 se 6 :6-0.0404 9056 S00 2008 44004640006 I 25 
Notes of the Night: Charles C. Abbott, author of A Nat- 

uralist’s Rambles about Home: Century Co........-+-+--- I 50 
Spring Notes from Tennessee: Bradford Torrey: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., cloth. .cccccccccccccccccccceccccceccece I 25 
The Evolution of Horticulture in New Engiand: Dan. Den- 

ison Slade: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, hf. shp....-.++-+++++ I 50 


Poetry of the Month. 
Aucassin and Nicolette: Trans. by M. S. Henry and Edward 


W. Thomson: Copeland & Day, cloth...-...++-++eeeee+ 75 
Fringilla; or Tales in Verse: R. Doddridge Blackmore: 

The Burrows Bros. Co., hf. cl., 8vO..--+e.-sse cece ceceee 3 50 
Lays and Verses: Nimmo Christie: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Cloth 2 occ cccccccccccccccccccccccccscocsccvccesecece I 25 
Poems: Elizabeth Stoddard: Limited edition: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., 16mo, cloth...+.0.+ceccccccccccccsssces I 50 
Poems and Stories in Verse: Mary E. Bryan: Chas. P. Byrd: 

Atlanta, Gas .ocosc 0000.000000000006 coscces veesscoeesee 


Poems of Nature: Henry D. Thoreau: Selected and edited 
by Henry S. Salt and Frank B. Sanborn: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., 16m0, Cloth.....cccccecccecccsccccceces I 50 
Song Favours, and other Poems: C. W. Dalmon: Way & 

Williams, 16mo, pale green buckram.....-+++++++ eccces I 25 
Songs of Night and Day: Frank W. Gunsaulus: A. C.: 

McClurg & Co., Chicago, cloth. .......seeeeeeeeeeeeeee I 50 
Songs of the Soul: Joaquin Miller: The Whittaker and 

Ray Company, San Francisco, Cal., cloth....+...++++++- 
The Collected Poems of S. Weir Mitchell: Century Co...... I 75 
The Flower Seller: Lady Lindsay: Longmans, Green & Co., 

Cloth... cccccccsccccccccevescccccces cece cccccceves 1 5° 
The Rod, the Root, and the Flower: By Coventry Patmore: 

Macmillan & Co., 16 mo., cloth, pp. 202--+++++-eeeeee- 2 50 
The Tale of Balen: Algernon Charles Swinburne: Charles 

Seriimes’s Sows, Cloths 0000000 ccc cvsssceccoveceseve I 50 
Volunteer Grain: Poems by Francis F. Browne: Way & 

Williams, 8vo, gilt top..--+seeseeeececeeeececcsseceees 2 25 


Political, Financial and Legal. 
A Diary of the Home Rule Parliament: 1892-1895: Henry 


W. Lucy: Cassell & Co..sssececceessccccccccccnrrece 2 00 
A History of Money and Prices: J. Schoenhof: Putnam’s 
Questions of the Day, No. 86, cloth. ....+ssseeeeeeeeees I 50 


A History of Political Parties in the United States, Vol. I.: 
J. P. Gordy, Ph. D.: Ohio Pub. Co., Athens, O.,...++++ 
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A Manual of Elementary Law: W. P. Fishback: The Bowen- 


Merrill Co., shp., 8v0...+++se+eeeeeee bdawsss sede ener $3 00 
An Examination of the Nature of the State: Westel Wood- 

bury Willoughby: Macmillan & Co....-.seseeeeeescees 3 00 
An Outline of the Law of Insurance: C. B. Elliott: West 

Pub. Co., paper. se sccccccccvcces cose cccccccscovoces I 50 
Economics: Arthur Twining Hadley: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

Cloth . cccccccccce secs ccceccce cose cccccecccecces eves 2 50 
Essays in Taxation: Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman: Macmil- 

lan & Co., 8vo, cloth..... $0000 O0us bb kendthbeeb eutans 3 00 
Handbook to the Labor Law of the United States: F. J. 

Stimson: Charles Scribner’s Sons....++seeeeeeeeeeeees I 50 | 
Illustrative Cases upon Equity Jurisprudence: Norman Fet- 

ter: West Pub. Co., paper...cccccccccssccccccccccces 3 50 


Proportional Representation: John R. Commons, Professor 
of Sociology, Syracuse University: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1 75 
Taxation and Taxes in the United States: Frederic C. Howe, 


A. M.: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 12M0...+seeeseccceeceeees I 75 
Wages and Capital: An Examination of the Wages Fund 
Doctrine: F. W. Taussig: Appleton........+--- sseceee I 50 


Reference Books of Value. 
Alden’s Living Topics Cyclopedia, Boy-Cou: A Record of Re- 


cent Events: John B. Alden, New York, cloth........ - 50 
Dictionary of Quotations (English): Philip Hugh Dalbiac: 
Macmillan & Co., Cloth ««00.cccc ccc cccecces covccecese 2 00 


Dictionary of the Targumin, the Talmud Babli and Yersus- 
halmi and the Midrashic Literature: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Johnson’s Universal Cyclopeedia: Under Direction of Charles 
Kendall Adams, LL. D., Vol. VIII: Appleton.........-- 6 00 

Merritt’s Ready Reference Encyclopedia: The Schuldt- 
Gathmann Co., Chicago, 1896, cloth......+seeeeseeeees 75 


Religious and Philosophic. 
Analytic Psychology: G. F. Stout: Macmillan & Co., 2 vols. 


Bvo, Cloth. ...cccccccesccccccccccccccccccccccssscces 5 50 
An Ethical Movement: A Volume of Lectures: W. L. Shel- 

don: Macmillan & Co..... WITTTTIT TTT TT I 75 
Bible Chronology Carefully Unfolded: Rev. Smith B. Goode- 

now: Fleming H. Revell Co...-..+sesseeceeeseeceeces 2 00 
Creation Centred in Christ: H. Grattan Guinness, D. D.: 

A. C. Armstrong & Son....eccccececccccsseccoccsccce 2 50 
History of Christian Doctrine: George Park Fisher, D. D., 

LL. D., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. «00cce acccceccccosvccecs 2 50 
Outlines of Logic and Metaphysics: Johann Eduard Erd- 

mann: B.C. Burt, Ph. D.: Macmillan & Co.......... 1 60 
Mind and Motion and Monism: the late George John Ro- 

manes: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo, cloth....++++++++ I 25 
Psychology and Psychic Culture: Reuben Post Halleck: 

American Book Co....cccccccccccccccccccccesccccess I 25 
The Age of Reason: Thomas Paine: Edited by Moncure 

D. Conway: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth....++-.+seeess+s I 25 


The Expansion of Religion: Six Lectures before the Lowell 
Institute: E. Winchester Donald: Houghton, Mifflin &Ce. 1 50 
The Philosophy of Belief; or Law in Christian Theology : 


Duke of Argyll: Charles Scribner’s Sons..--.-++e+++++ 5 00 
The Theory of Knowledge: Problems of Logic and Meta- 
physics: L, T. Hobhouse: Macmillan & Co..-seeeseeees 4 50 
Travel and Adventure. 
A Vagabond in Spain: C. Bogue Luffmann: Chas. Scribner’s 
BOM: BBB so 0:50 00.00.00 056050-50009 0400 800s cess eeeees 2 50 
Across an Ulster Bog: M. Hamilton: Edward Arnold, 
T2M0, Cloth... ccceccccccccccccescccce sovcvcsceces I 00 
Edinburgh: Picturesque Notes by Robert Louis Stevenson: 
Macmillan & Co., illustrated... ..cseccccccccscccccees 5 00 
In India: Translated from the French of André Chevrillon: 
William Marchant: Henry Holt & Co... -+ee-+eeeeee- I 50 
Quaint Nantucket: William Root Bliss: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Goths cvcccceccvcsvccvccssccccccves secccsse es I 50 
The North Shore of Massachusetts: Robert Grant: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons.....cccecccccscccccecesssessccevesess 75 
The Yellowstone National Park, Historical and Descriptive: 
Hiram Martin Chittenden: Robert Clarke Company. .... I 50 
Travel and Adventure in Northern Queensland: A. C. Bick- 
nell: Longmans, Green & Co., 8VO.--++.+eeee-seeeeeeee 5 00 














MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR JUNE, 1896 








Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


A Century of Painting: Will H. Low ........-.--eees McClure’s. 
An American Colorist: E. Burton Stewart......-.... Peterson’s, 
After Seeing a Poor Play: Wm. Trowbridge Larned: Lippincott’s. 
Great Singers of This Century: Albert L. Parkes ........ Godey’s. 
Hints for Book Illustrators: Charles Welsh........ Art Amateur. 
Modeling: William Ordway Partridge........-. Art Interchange. 


Mural Decorations of the Washington Library... Art Interchange. 
Portrait Study in Lead-Pencil: Jean Paul Laurens ...Art Amateur. 
Sargent and His Painting: William A. Coffin.......... Century. 
Some Industrial Art Schools for Women: M. A. Fanton: Godey’s. 
The Art of Julia Marlowe-Taber: Beaumont Fletcher.... Godey’s. 
The Genius of Tragedy: W. De Wagstaffe.... Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
The Greatest Painter of Modern Germany: Dr. C. Waldstein : Harp. 
The Opera Before the Court of Reason: Wm. F. Biddle:Atlantic. 


The Philosophy of Enjoyment of Art.......seeeeseeeeed Atlantic. 
The Poster of To-Day.......+++..+.++++e+++++Art Interchange. 
Use and Abuses of Life Classes............----Art Interchange. 
Biographic and Reminiscent. 

A Prophet of Freedom: B. O. Flower.........sccceceeeed Arena. 
Abrabam Lincoln: Frank B. Carpenter............-- Peterson’s. 
American Naval Heroes: John Howard Brown....... Peterson’s. 
Dr. Nansen’s “Throwing Stick”: John Murdoch... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
General Robert E. Lee: T. J. Mackey.........-...- Peterson’s. 
Grant as a Colonel: James L. Crane........+.------- McClure’s. 
Horace Mann: Francis W. Parker......... Educational Review. 
In a Famous French Home: Mary Argyle Taylor......-.Atlantic. 
Legal Luminaries of England: S. Parkes Cadman........ Chaut. 
Letters of D, G. Rossetti: II. 1855: George B. Hill..Atlantic. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte: William M. Sloane....... Century. 
Presidents that Might Have Been: Joel Benton.......N. A. Rev. 
Reminiscences of Harriet Beecher Stowe..........-- McClure’s. 
Sketch of James Blythe Rogers........-.+seeeeeees Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Washingtons in Official Life: A. H. Wharton. ...Lippincott’s. 
Vailima Table-Talk: Isobel Strong.......++-----+++- Scribner’s. 
Educational Topics. 

Coe Ss Wh VO IW ooo on nos soseves cecnssnsence Chaut. 
College Entrance Requirements in Science........-.-- Educ. Rev. 
College Organization and Government...-....-.++++- Educ. Rev. 
Coérdination of Educational Institutions: E..H. Magill....P.S.M. 
Evolutionary Psychology and Education.. .........+- Educ. Rev. 
Possible Improvement of Rural Schools......--+++++ Educ. Rev. 
Socratic Method of Instruction: Artemas Bissell.... Metaph. Mag. 
Some Grammatical-Stumbling Blocks: E. F. Andrews..... Chant. 
The Politician and the Public School: L. H. Jones...... Atlantic. 
The Silent Teacher: W. J. Colville...............Metaph. Mag. 
Work of London School Board: T. J. Macnamara..... Educ. Rev. 
Essays and Miscellanies. 

A Night in a Metropolitan Newspaper Office........+-+++- Chaut. 
Chinese Pirates: M. A. Hamm......-ccccccccsecccs Peterson’s. 


Contemporary American Authors: Maurice Thompson....Chaut. 
Dreams and Their Mysteries: Elizabeth Bisland....No. Am. Rev. 
Environment and Man in New England: N. S. Shaler..N. A. R. 
How Boston Gets Its Water: Fletcher Osgood...New Eng. Mag. 
Humor and Pathos of Presidential Conventions: J. B. Bishop : Cent. 


Ladies of the Harem: Eugene Duerr...........- F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Mexican Recipes: L. B. Colson........+--+++ Land of Sunshine. 
Suburban Homes: R. Clipston Sturgis........-..++ Cosmopolitan. 
The Life of an Italian Officer, «0000 ceccccsccccs cocvcces Chaut. 
The Metric System: Herbert Spencer..........+-. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Moqui Snake-Dance: Lue Ellen Teters..........-- Godey’s. 
The Society of the Cincinnati: Marcus Benjamin.......... Chaut. 
The Truth About the “Opium War”: D. A. Wells..No. Am. Rev. 
Tobacco and the Poets: Will M. Clemens...........- Peterson’s. 
War: Gen. N. A. MileS....secseccccccccccccces Cosmopolitan. 
Why Progress is by Leaps: George Iles........... Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Youthful Reading of Literary Men: Edith Dickson..Lippincott’s. 


Historic and National. 

Concerning the Independence of Cuba: The Editor....... Cosmo. 
England’s Colonial Empire: Hannis Taylor....... No. Am. Rev. 
Historic Andover: Annie Sawyer Downs....... 








In Case of War with England — What? J. Bb. Walker... .Cosmo. 


Lord Howe’s Commission to Pacify the Colonies........ Atlantic. 
Naval Warfare in 1896: Owen Hall..-..+++-+-++ +++. Lippincott’s. 
Recent Studies in American History..---....-++eeeee Atlantic, 
The German Struggle for Liberty: Poultney Bigelow... .Harper’s. 
The Loyal West: Senator H. M. Teller.........-. No. Am. Rev. 
The Ship of State Adrift: Andrew Carnegie......-- No. Am. Rev. 


Natural History Sketches. 
Evolution of the Trotting- Horse—Second Paper: H. Busbey : Scrib. 


Fresh Air and Fishing: Beatrice Sturges......++.+++- Peterson’s. 
Frogs and their Uses: R. W. Shufeldt, M. D....-. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Our Southern Mocker: I. W. Blake........++-++- Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The “ Bird of the Musical Wing”: Olive Thorne Miller.. Atlantic. 
The Feigning of Death by Animals: James Weir... - Lippincott’s. 
The Intelligence of Plants: J. Carter Beard...... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Political, Financial and Legal. 

Bimetallism: A. J. Utley.....+ ceeeee cece cecececceecceed Arena. 
Criminal Jurisprudence: I. J. Wistar. .--.+.+++++++: Lippincott’s. 
Immigration from Italy: Dr. Joseph H. Senner....No. Am. Rev. 


Labor Legislation in the United States: Horace G. Wadlin: Chaut. 
National Platform for the American Independents of 1896... Arena, 
Notes on City Government in St. Louis: Albert Shaw..--Century. 
Policy and Power of the A. P. A.: W. J. H. Traynor: N. A. Rev. 


Principles of Taxation: David A. Wells..---.-++++. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Restriction of Immigration: Francis A. Walker.....---. Atlantic. 
The Direct Legislation Movement: Eltweed Pomeroy....- Arena. 
The Monetary Problem: Logan G. McPherson. ...Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Outlook for Silver: Dr. Otto Arendt.........- No. Am. Rev. 
Woman and the Ballot: Alice B. Tweedy..-.....-.- Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Religious and Philosophic. 

Being and Number: C. H. A. Bjerregaard........- Metaph. Mag. 
Celsus, the First Pagan Critic of Christianity:.....--.+++. Arena 
Correlation of Spiritual Forces::F. Hartmann...... Metaph. Mag: 
Hints at the Creation of Matter: F. B. Wilson..... Metaph. Mag. 
Karma in the Upanishads: Chas. Johnston......... Metaph. Mag. 
Mental Cure in its Relation to Modern Thought.........-- Arena. 
The Future Life: Hon. W. E. Gladstone......---- No. Am. Rev: 
The Rosicrucian Brotherhood: Alex. Wilder.....-. Metaph. Mag. 


Scientific and Industrial. 

Compressed Air for Street Railroads: W. P. Pressinger: Cassier’s. 
Economic Workshop Output: W. E. Hall.......+-+-- Cassier’s. 
Electric Current Supply: John W. Lieb, Jr.....-..+--- Cassier’s. 
How the Great Lakes Were Built: J. W. Spencer..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Making Steel Forgings in America: H. F. J. Porter... Cassier’s. 
Modern English Traction Engines: William Fletcher. . . . Cassier’s. 


Peat Fuel in Germany: Louis Stern.....-+.eseeeereeee Cassier’s. 
Posthypnotic and Criminal Suggestion: Prof. Newbold..P. S. M. 
The Battle of the Cells: Dr. Andrew Wilson.......--+. Harper’s, 
Water as Food and Drink: Thomas Grant Allen.......... Chaut. 


Sociologic Questions. 
A Month in an English Poorhouse: Max B. Thrasher: N E. Mag. 


Civilizing the American Indian: Ruth Shaffner........... Chaut. 
Increase of Homicides in America: Hon. I. C. Parker..N. A. R. 
Monopoly and the Mines of Minnesota: C. J. Buell....... Arena. 
The Telegraph Monopoly: Prof. Frank Parsons...-.....- Arena. 
Woman in Business: Mary E. J. Kelley........-+-- Lippincott’s. 
Travel and Adventure. 

A Cave-Dweller City: Charles F. Lummis..... Land of Sunshine. 
A Visit to Athens: Rev. William Croswell Doane...... Harper’s. 
Convicts and Bushrangers in Australia: Thomas W. Knox: Cos. 
Impressions of South Africa: James Bryce...+-+-.++++- Century. 
In the Balkans: Henry Norman......++.eseee.eeeees Scribner’s. 
In the Grand Cafion of the Colorado: E. S. Tupper: #. L. P. Mo. 
In the Land of St. Francis: Marie D. Walsh...... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Lights and Shadows of the Alhambra: E. R. Pennell... ..Century. 
Madrid: H. C. Chatfield-Taylor.......+++eeseeese Cosmopolitan. 
Mexico in Mid-winter: Justice Walter Clark, LL. D.....-.-- Arena, 
Mount Auburn: Frank Foxcroft......+¢e+eeeees New Eng. Mag. 
The Ouananiche and its Canadian Environment......-- Harper’s. 


The Subterranean River Midroi: Dr. Paul Raymond: Pop. Sci. Mo. 











NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS 





GRAVE AND GAY 





O Emperor! Great Emperor!...++ Edward King..+++. The Pilot 


O emperor! great emperor! 
Your cruel trumpets cry for war, 
Ta rantara, tantara, tantara! 
The wheat is nodding in the sun, 
The harvest work is just begun, 
But, mighty emperor, I hear 
A clash of sword, a clink of spear ; 
Down through the fertile valley comes 
An echo from the beaten drums, 
And up among the mountains ring 
Voices of those who riding sing — 
‘** Now hy lo ho! the trumpets blow! 
The horses go in pacing row 
Across the bending grasses! 
Now hy lo ho! the bugles blow! 
And what care we for lasses !” 


O emperor! great emper - 
Tell me what God mz 1en for! 
Ta rantara, tanta. , .antara! 
Was it to hear these trumpets play 
To call our lovers to the fray ? 
Was it to know the wind-blown rain 
Falls on our wounded and our slain, 
Where they lie heaped in foreign lands ? 
Was it in vain to stretch our hands 
To those who shall return no more ? 
May we not curse the cannon’s roar ? 
But hy lo ho! the trumpets blow! 
The world must know you hate your foe,— 
Your splendid army passes! 
But hy lo ho! your bugles blow! 
And what care you for lasses! 


O emperor! great emperor ! 
Last night I had a visitor — 
Ta rantara, tantara, tantara! 
In sleep I heard the bugles scream, 
My lover came to me in dream; 
In reddest blood his hands were dyed, 
A gaping wound was in his side ; 
My heart cried to him, and he said: 
‘ I am arisen from the dead! 
O love! forget your grief and pain 
And let me sing you this refrain— 
‘ Now hy lo ho! the trumpets blow! 
With laurels strew the fields of woe 
Where comrades brave are lying! 
Then hy lo ho! the bugles blow! 
And soldiers’ trade is dying !’” 


. 


The Captain..++++- Ovevveve The Speaker 
There is one captain that commands, 
And never but to victory: 
‘«‘ The counsel of thy heart it stands, 
No man so faithful unto thee.” 
Though seven sentries watch the wall, 
And all thy pulses leap at call, 
He is thine ark and arsenal, 
Thine armor and artillery. ‘ 


Yea, while the cloakéd senses tramp 
At midnight with a deep ‘ All’s well!” 
He lists the sappers in the camp 
Beleaguering thy citadel : 
Invisible he tries the guns, 
And leaning o’er the bastions 
Discerns the tented legions, 
Earthwork and trench and parallel. 








O man! in vain they creep and mine, 
Thy ramp remains inviolate : 
But if by folly or design 
Thou drive this friend to abdicate, 
A broken pole, a trodden keep, 
The standard of thy soul shall weep, 
And all her trophies lie a heap 
That owls and satyrs desecrate. 


A Wheel Song....+- Evaline Stein...+++ Woman's Sentinel 


Oh, the ships have sails for the swelling gales, 
The falcon flies in the wake of the wind. 
In the speed of the steed of the Bedouin breed 
The blood leaps high to the hoof-beats’ lead, 
As the leagues are left behind. 

But what care I 

For the birds that fly, 
Or all the vessels that sail the sea; 

The blasts that blow, 

Till the trees bend low, 
Or the barbs of Araby! 


Nor wish I more for the wings he wore, 
The fleet-foot one, of the fables old! 
For the feathered robe of the messenger god, 
Or the wingéd sandals wherein he trod, 
In the happy age of gold. 
Let poets mourn 
For the days outworn, 
But these glad mornings are still divine! 
Those flying feet 
Were they half so fleet 
As the steed that springs from mine? 


Then ho! for the wheel with its strength of steel, 
Yet blesséd buoyance of sky-born things! 
And the rush of the near and crystalline clear 
Sweet breath of the summer that sings in the ear 
Like harps of a thousand strings! 

Oh wild and free 

Is the joy to me 
To breast the breezes and whirl along! 

To skim the ground 

Till the pulses bound, 
And the heart bursts into song ! 


Don’t Let the World Know....Kate Marr....Detroit Free Press 


The world is wide, remember this, 
Nor shrink from fate’s deep furrowed frown ; 
Woo fortune with your brightest smiles,— 
Don’t let the world know when you’re down. 


It spoils your chance for future deeds 

To frame your face with dull care’s crown ; 
Brace up, and higher hold your head,— 

Don’t let the world know when you're down. 


The world will bow in servile zest 
To one who sways it with a frown ; 

Toss up your head, and flash your eye,— 
Don’t let the world know when you're down. 


If scandal’s lip would seek to stain 
The name you hold as honor’s crown, 
By your own life, refute the lie,— 
Don’t let the world know when you're down. 


If bare your purse, your heart most sad, 
Your life near crushed by sorrow’s crown, 
Then mask them well with jest and song,— 
Don’t let the world know when you're down. 







OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS 





WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page on 
all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we 
may be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 





261. Angel's Visits: (a) 1 would be greatly obliged for 

any information regarding the origin of the quotation: 
‘* Like angels’ visits, few and far between.” 

(b) Furthermore, which of the two expressions is the pref- 
erable one: ‘*‘ George Third,” or ‘*George the Third?” — 
V. F. B., San Antonio, Tex. 

[(a) John Norris, in his poem The Parting, says: 
“Like angels’ visits, short and bright.” Blair, in the 
Grave, says: “Like those of angels, short and far 
between.” Campbell, in The Pleasures of Hope, 
part ii., line 378, says: “Like angel visits, few and 
far between.” (b) George the Third is the proper 
form. If the article be omitted, the Roman numer- 
als are used thus, George III.] 





262. Zo Chalk Line: What is meant by the expression, 
‘* walk chalk”? — Walker, Reading, Pa. 

[To. walk chalk is an ordeal used on board ships 
as a test for drunkenness. Two parallel lines are 
chalked for some distance upon the deck, and if the 
supposed delinquent can walk from one end to the 
other without overstepping either, he is pronounced 
to be sober.] 


263. Bohemians: Why is a newspaper reporter, cor- 
respondent or litterateur sometimes called a Bohemian? — 
Atlas, Red Wing, Minn. 

[Bohemia is a cant designation of those parts of 
London inhabited by gay young fellows who hang 
loosely “about town,” leading a sort of nomadic life 
like the gypsies—called by the French, Bohemiens, 
as the first to enter their country came from Bohe- 
mia,—and “living by their wits,” as the insolence of 
aristocratic idleness terms the precariously paid 
work of genius of journalists, politicians, artists, 
dancers and id omne genus.] 





264. The Negro Fustice: Will you kindly inform me 
through ‘‘ Open Questions” if the negro dialect selection 
(poetry), entitled the Justice of the Peace, is in print and 
from whom I can obtain same?—G. W. W., Royersford, 
Pa. 

[There have been a number bearing this title or 
on this subject; if you will kindly outline the story, 
we may be able to aid you.] 





265. The Pope's Mustard-Maker : What is the origin of 
the phrase, ‘‘ He thinks himself the Pope’s mustard-maker ”? 
— J. B. Lyons, Lexington, Ky. 

[Il se croit moutardier du Pape is said of a con- 
ceited person, and its use originated at the court of 
Pope John XXII, of Avignon, in the fourteenth 
century. This personage, who was a Sybarite, both 
in taste and appetite, made the famous Palais des 
Papes, in the Comtat Venaissin, the seat of unparal- 
leled splendor. His renowned cooks sprinkled 


dishes of meat with powdered mustard, and mixed 
mustard and musk with the sauces, a seasoning most 
gratifying to His Holiness. 


Although he was sur- 





rounded with experts, in all branches, the Pope 
determined to insure perfection and, therefore, 
created the special office of Moutardier, at his court, 
which he conferred upon his favorite nephew, who 
was filled with such absurd delight at the dignity of 
his new position, that he became the object of light 
satire and constant pleasantries. The phrase, 
Moutardier du Pape, has been handed down to 
posterity.] 





266. Murder Will Out: Where can be found the first use 
of the phrase, ‘‘ Murder will out”?— Discovery, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

[In Chaucer’s Nonnes Preestes Tale: “Mordre 
wol out, that see we day by day.”] 





267. Little Eva: Was there an original for ‘‘ Eva” of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin?” —M. D. D., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

[The little Eva of real life, who served as the model 
of the little Eva of the story, still lives, and though 
her hair is turning gray, she is as lovely and at- 
tractive as ever. She was a Miss Letcher, of the 
famous Virginia-Kentucky family, and married Gen- 
eral Kennedy, who was of an equally celebrated Vir- 
ginia-Kentucky family. General Kennedy owned 
Louis Clark, the George Harris of the story, who 
gave Mrs. Stowe the outlines of most of her char- 
acters. Mrs. Kennedy was little Eva and her son 
was St. Clair. Mrs. Kennedy’s relatives, the 
Letchers, were portrayed as the Shelbys.] 





268. He Who Complies: Where can I find the lines, 
‘« He who is convinced against his will is of the same opinion 
still ’?— Barker, Dover, Del. 
[The lines appear originally in Butler’s Hudibras, 
part iii, canto iii, I, 547, thus: 
“He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still, 
Which he may ‘dhere to, yet disown, 
For reasons to himself best known.” 





269. Cuba: From what is the name Cuba derived? 
—Libre, New York City. 

[From Cuba (pronounced Kooba), the original 
Carib word. Columbus first called it Juana, in 
honor of Prince John, son of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. After the monarch’s death, it was called 
Fernandina and later, Santiago, for the patron 
saint of Spain. Still later it was named Ave Maria, 
in honor of the Virgin, but none of their names held 
and the Indian term is still preserved.] 





270. Etidorhpa: In the title to Dr. John Uri Lloyd’s 
book Etidorhpa will you kindly tell me why he makes it 
Aphrodite reversed?—Trela, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. | . 

{ Dr. Lfoyd has kindly furnished this information: 
“In choosing that title I aimed to remind the reader 
of the Goddess of Love, Aphrodite, but not to accept 
the sensual side of the fair goddess. Whether I suc- 
ceeded in my aim remains to be determined, but I 
hoped to bring forward the beauties and purity of 
the love conception, devoid of the thought that 
debases and discredits.”] 
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THE LAST SUMMONS. FROM A PAINTING BY FRANZ VON DEFREGGER 


This is one of a series of pictures relating to the Tyrolean uprising under Andreas Hofer in 1809, of which this 
painter is the author. It represents the call to arms after the younger men of the 
country are already in the field. Courtesy of McClure’s Magazine. 


EVENING PARADE IN CAMP 
Courtesy of The Peterson Magazine 








PROF, R. L. GARNER 
From ROMANCE 


WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER 


A FINE PHOTOGRAPH a‘. 
From Rom: z 


Courtesy of Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin 


DAVID BELASCO 
From ROMANCE WAR NEWS IN A MOUNTAIN FORGE 


Courtesy of New England Magazine 
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Courtesy of Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Copyright, 1896, by Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
AT THE TEA-TABLE 


, », , , ta . 
ON THE PIAZZA OF THE EASTERN YACHT CLUB From A Bad Penny, by John T, Wheelwright 


Courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons From The North Shore 











THE HAY MAKER 
From the painting by Julien Dupré 
From ROMANCE 
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MRS. JAMES MACKIN 
eS BARA Se. Author of A Society Woman on Two Continents 
Courtesy of Lee & Shepard Courtesy of The Trahsatlantic Pub. Co. 


REV, DAVID MITCHELL D. MACFARLANE {MOOR, the Electrician 


Courtesy of Lee & Shepard From ROMANCE 





